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PREFACE. 



For the immense number of books published the 
present age is truly phenomenal. Among the various 
departments of medical literature, as well as those of 
the natural sciences, there are perhaps few subjects that 
have not found an author, while many have been treated 
of by numerous writers. If, then, it be considered ex- 
cusable, on the one hand, for an author to offer to the 
world a new volume upon a subject already represented 
in our libraries by one or more excellent treatises, how 
much more readily will it be pardoned, on the other, 
for presenting to the public a branch of scientific 
literature which in the form of a book has not 
hitherto found an exponent. 

Apart from the fact that our pathway has not been 

previously trodden, it has been owing largely to what 

the author ventures to hope may be regarded by the 

kind reader as new light which the pages of this little 

volume may shed upon a question of the greatest 

moment to every household, namely, how to improve 

the sanitary conditions of the home, that he has been 

able to persuade himself as to the advisability of under- 
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taking the task of authorship. Let it be understood 
at the outset that this effort does not claim to be either 
a treatise upon hygiene or botany, the author's earnest 
wish being simply to set forth, in plain terms, the latest 
light regarding the effects of some of the various physi- 
ological functions in plants and flowers upon the atmos- 
phere in general, and the air of dwellings in particular, 
as well as the application of this knowledge to the laws 
of health. 

Most of the subjects treated in this volume have 
formed the bases of papers previously published, at 
greater or lesser intervals, in sundry periodicals. 
Though neither in their original form nor sequence, 
these articles, after some elaboration, are now offered 
collectively with some additional facts. 

As will appear in the succeeding pages, most of the 
conclusions put forward have been arrived at from the 
results of an almost continuous series of personal ex- 
periments extending over a period of eight years. 

The chief purpose of the writer will have been 
accomplished if he succeeds in proving that plants 
and flowers, particularly when cultivated in-doors, are 
worthy to be placed in the foremost rank of sanitary 
agencies. 

The mass of evidence at hand relating to the subject 
in the author's opinion establishes the complete eflBcacy 
of living plants as preventive measures in that deadly 
malady, consumption of the lungs, as well as the signal 
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services they are capable of rendering in certain other 
conditions of disease. 

Still another motive actuating the author has been 
an ardent desire to render more intense and widespread 
a popular love for plants and flowers, and to aid in 
creating a public sentiment which would result in 
rendering their cultivation more general. While the 
subjects discussed within its pages are, without a single 
exception, of a scientific character, the work is intended 
not only for professional readers, but also for the 
already large and constantly-increasing element of the 
lay population who are turning their attention to the 
pursuit of popular scientific knowledge. 

Owing to the engrossing character of his professional 
duties as a practising physician, the author has been 
obliged to prepare the pages of this volume partly 
during short intervals of leisure and partly under the 
glare of the midnight lamp, which facts must serve as 
his apology for any shortcomings. 

To Professor Thomas Meehan the author owes sin- 
cere thanks for having written the admirable chapter on 
"Practical Floriculture;" and also to Mr. Howard S. 
Anders for the careful manner in which he prepared 
the index. 

The concluding chapters treat of the sanitary influ- 
ences of forest-growth, — a subject engrossing, and de- 
servedly so, a large share of the attention of scientific 
observers. 

1529 KoBTH Eighth Stbeet, Philadelphia, September, 1886. 
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KELATION OF GROWING VEGETATION 
TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



CHAPTER I. 

The material relations of plant life to man reoogniaed from the remotest 
antiquity — Plants prized by the ancients for their beauty and per- 
fume — Historical sketch of their use as objects of decoration — Poetic 
allusions to Empire Flora — Living plants formerly regarded as un- 
wholesome in sleeping-rooms — Plants not tolerated in the siok-chamber 
in past time — Funereal plants of the ancient Greeks and Romans — 
Subsequent departure from the opinion that plants have an injurious 
effect — Recent progress and the aim of Sanitary Science. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Since plant life, from the advent of man upon the 
earth, has been accessible to him, it may reasonably l)e 
inferred that from the highest antiquity many impor- 
tant relations of vegetation to his various needs have 
been recognized. So illustrious a savant as Liunseus 
remarked, "Plants must have vielded man his earliest 
food, his first-built habitations; his utensils and his 

weapons must alike have been derived from the same 
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source." Further than merely to make meation of 
such material relations to plants as affect either the 
productive resources of a region or the various do- 
mestic, artistic, and industrial purposes to which they 
are put, would seem to be somewhat irrelevant to our 
present purpose. It should be remarked, however, that 
the important r6le which plants perform in maintaining 
the harmonious composition of our atmosphere, as well 
as the task imposed upon them of preparing all animal 
food which they elaborate from the mineral substances, 
have been long since among the most familiar facts 
in natural science. Than such general considerations 
alone furnish there could, perhaps, be no more con- 
vincing evidence of man's intimate relation with the 
vegetable kingdom. Apropos of the well-known meta- 
phor (old) " mother earth,'' the observation of Pro- 
fessor von Pettenkofer relating thereto is worthy of 
note, since it admimbly serves to point out a truth fre- 
quently overlooked, to wit : " Since the vegetable world 
comes between us" (referring to man and the earth or 
mineral kingdom), "we should rather call earth our 
grandmother than our mother." The truth of this 
statement becomes plainly evident when we reflect that 
our food is derived either directly from vegetable life 
or indirectly from the same source, as when obtained 
from animals which feed upon vegetable structures; 
while on the other hand plants are entirely nourished 
by inorganic matter, and hence the mineral being far- 
ther removed from us by one generation than the vege- 
table kingdom, we should naturally have a greater 
feeling of affection for the latter than the former. At 
all events, we cannot deny our obligations to the vege- 
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table world any more than we can deny our sacred 
obligations to onr nearest of kin. 

It is well known that the greater number of the 
more important substances which go to make up the 
physician's armamentarium are of vegetable origin. 
Notwithstanding the fact that our most salutary reme- 
dies are extracted from vegetable tissues, growing 
plants, particularly when cultivated in-doors, have not, 
until within recent years, been regarded as possessing 
therapeutic or hygienic advantages. Though known 
to be actively carried on, their vital functions did not 
appear to attract the attention of sanitarians, excepting 
when according as they were placed, e.r/,, in sleeping- 
apartments or the sick-chamber, they were considered 
to be positively deleterious to health. It should be 
kept in remembrance that not only the laity were 
deeply imbued with the seriousness of this old-time 
superstition, but also our most illustrious authors spoke 
in vigorous terms against their cultivation under the 
circumstances above named. Despite, however, the 
universality of this ancient idea, which in great 
measure debarred growing plants from the living- 
apartments, they have in all ages been highly prized 
for their beauty and sweet perfume. They likewise 
have been and still are utilized as the chief objects of 
ornamental decoration on all occasions of public fes- 
tivity. Under such circumstances, when tastefully 
grouped, one hears only encomiums upon the beauty 
and variety of forms presented by such a galaxy of 
plants and flowers. The introduction of these elabo- 
rate decorations occurred about the year 1867, when, 
so says the Court Joui'nal^ Sir Edward Scott had the 
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to a well-knowu florist was that he (Sir Edward) wiahej 
his to be the handsomest ball of the season, and that fa 
would place his house in the hands of the florist ffli 
three days to do as he liked, regardless of expeni 
The decorations caused a perfect furore, and it \i 
means of entirely revolutionizing the style of artistii 
L^eeorationa, not only in London, but also in every part 
mtif the United Kingdom, and, indeed, the whole of 
rEurope and America, Moreover, this pleasant inno- 
IVatioii had the happy effect of proving for all future 
I'time an incentive to the more general cultivation of 
Iplants. It is most gratifying to be able to note that 
Btiie popularity of the practice has been growing to the 
■ {tresent time, shedding a beneficent influence upon tlie 
' progress of social refinement. In the light of modern 
investigation, however, it would surely be raah to con- 
tinue to hold the once popular view that the main pur- 
pose of plants and flowers is to appeal to our sense of 
the beautiful as displayed iu their colors and varied 
forms. This statement will become clear to the mind 
of the reader, provided we shall be able to make good 
our promise to show that whilst remarkable for their 
beauty they are not less remarkable for their effects 
upon human health, or, in other words, to establish 
new and vital relations between vegetable growth and 
the human family. 

According to Pouchet ("The Universe," p. 259), 
the ancients had their " coronary planfs :" those were 
consecrated to Venus, and at feasts each guest wore a. 
chaplet. It is certain, therefore, that the notion which 
ascribed to Empire Flora baneful influences was neither 
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held because plants in rooms were not greatly admired^ 
nor because their presence gave no pleasure. To show 
the value of plants as educators, ample testimony is 
aflfbrded by the ancient Jewish writers, whose teach- 
ings drawn from floral life abound in lessons of great 
worth. 

The many allusions to plants and flowers, and the 
numerous floral similes found in Holy Writ, cannot 
fail to convince any reasonable mind that a passion for 
flowers was firmly rooted in the minds of the ancient 
Hebrews. It has been stoutly contended by the Jewish 
World that the passion for flowers is eminently Eastern. 
The Persian, for instance, will to this day sit before 
his favorite flower in mute adoration, on pleasant 
thoughts intent, apparently deriving great pleasure 
from its gay colors and graceful forms. 

The poet has ever taken numerous and among them 
many of his happiest metaphors from the realms of 
the floral empire. As has been truly remarked, there 
are few poets, if any, who, when inspired by beautiful 
spring, do not introduce references to blooming vegeta- 
tion. 

"Spring, Summer, Autumn: of all three, 

Whose reign is loveliest there ? 
Oh I is not she who paints the ground 
When its frost-fetters are unbound. 

The fairest of the fair ? 

" I gaze upon her violet beds. 
Laburnums golden-tress 'd. 
Her flower-spiked almonds ; breathe perfume 
From lilac and syringa bloom, 
And cry, I love Spring best !" 

Mrs. Southey. 
2* 
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In an expressive couplet, Shakespeare has, in his 
vision, associated some of the charms of plant life 
with dreaiy winter : 

" But flowers distilPd, though they with winter meet, 
Lose hut their share, their suhstance still lives sweet." 

So the following verses, alike pleasing and soulful, 
of our own revered countryman, doubly illustrious as 
poet and prose writer. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
may not be amiss : 

*' Her hands are cold, her face is white ; 
No more her pulses come and go ; 
Her eyes are shut to life and light ; 
Fold the white vesture, snow on snow, 
And lay her where the violets hlow. 

" If any, horn of kindlier hlood, 
Should ask, what maiden lies below ? 
Say only this : a tender bud, 
That tried to blossom in the snow. 
Lies withered where the violets blow." 

Let it therefore be distinctly understood that the 
love of plants and flowers has, according to the records 
of ancient history, always existed in the hearts and 
minds of most persons; and though, as already inti- 
mated, they were very commonly banished from living- 
apartments in the past, this innate affection has during 
all the ages defied the assaults of this baseless prejudice. 
When we regard the foregoing facts, it is not a little 
surprising that these frequently indispensable floral 
treasures could even have been supposed to exercise 
hurtful effects, and in consequence to have been prac- 
tically denied admission to the household upon ordinary 
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occasions. It remains to be said to their credit, how- 
ever, that the opinions of our predecessors upon this 
point were fostered by the teachings of the leading 
authorities of their day and generation. 

It was popularly held in former times, especially by 
the laity, that plants in sleeping-rooms were particu- 
larly unwholesome ; and, although shown to l)e errone- 
ous, this old idea is in some quarters still adhered to 
with remarkable pertinacity. But this popular fallacy 
was not so ill founded as some others, it havinjg been 
chiefly based upon the function of respiration in plants, 
which function consists, as is well known, in abstract- 
ing oxygen from and returning to the atmasphere car- 
bon dioxide; the former substance being needful to 
animal respiration, while the presence of the latter, 
even in small per centum, is highly pernicious in its 
effects upon health. Hence it is clear that, should 
plants through this function have any perceptible in- 
fluence upon the atmosphere, they must prove to be 
correspondingly unwholesome. As will appear evident 
hereafter, the excellent investigations of Professor von 
Pettenkofer into this subject leave no room for doubt 
that this objection which has been urged against the 
presence of growing plants in bed-chambers is practi- 
cally groundless. 

To confirm fully the unity of opinion that has pre- 
vailed both in Europe and America concerning the 
supposed injurious effects of living plants when kept in 
the sleeping-rooms, the following brief citations are 
here presented. The London Medical Record^ 1880, 
has the following statement: ^' There was once — still 
is, perhaps — 2l superstition that plants and flowers are 
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iifv:m»nft#vni»^^'' '^z*.* fn riin exeeilent work on Prac- 
'ij/^; fi'lAiriyiinim. * Mr. P, Hen«iers*>ii, in repiv gj the 
/viu»»f4An v^ :^f»Af»iiftntiT caifteff, ruimelTr. Are plaziis rn- 

^ ^ •» ' rf ' XT 

jM*>»»i« v» ttj»a«rh? r»mnjrlci* In die lir?c place, that if 
^«^*>>iAi{m« ;tm «tla»fl thft ^ame qnesrion, three out: of 
^'•z ^'.l. ff^^j r.iwtf. duy are. He continoes. '•They- 
». .. :gftrwrailr (rAlo^ np nhe repiv bv a learned disqoi- 
^f>^. ^n lv,ifri/^ltnral ohemL^try ; will tell joa that at 
Ai5J{J"w jFiittvfA grir<»r onr. carlxmic arid sas, which is p4>isoQ 
V^ ^'.uvfti uf<^^ *fld ^:r>a*eqnentl7 if we -sleep in a room 
•If.^*: ^(ikfite ii;f*r \cf-x,t we of neocssitv inhale this gas 
itfyfi ki/ikfy^Ast -fflll follow. No theory can be more des- 
fimfJh f/l ftrrith. That plants give oat carbonic acid gas 
Pfr ^i^i^U$f ^>fit that it H given oat in quantities sof- 
f^^ft Vf ztff^ fMT health in the slightest degree is 

^IIm; l/mfl/m dMf^. of recent date is authority for the 
^Mt^f/Tf/i^it that ^^not «o very many years ago the danger 
*/l k^rpin^ ^%\(\\ things (plants) in a bedroom was a 
^t^A fU^\ |Kir;h-[KKiherI by practical persons, who re- 
^rtM i\u*, HUfrum Ufhl in that connection as old women's 
iuUm l;^;l/>rigitig U) the same category as the myth abont 
p^U'4*j/tup^ utular ilio mrx^n or taking a siesta under a 
y4*.w-irtn%'' While the writer is not prepared to deny 
i\w, mIk/v^j liiHioriail statement, he must confess to an 
itMtbility, fir(i;r a (rareful search through the meagre 
lUt*mUm'. of the Hiibject, to find anything tending to 
^fipporl, i\w, u\m Hunctioning the cultivation of plants 
in iHMh'ofMMH. 

Tlin rollowing oxinwjt from the same article relates 



^ 'V\\\n work, it. hIiouUI bn remarked, was published in 1878. 
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directly to the point under consideration: "But then 
there were published terrible accounts of fair dames 
who, despising the warnings in question and depositing 
bouquets or flower-pots in tlieir rooms at night, had 
met with a fate almost as tragic as that in the doleful 
ballad of 'The Mistletoe Bough.' Tbereupou the sci- 
entific world, witli the whole crew of unlearned folk at 
its heels, rushed to the opposite conclusion, and adopted 
a theory that illness and even death might iTSult from 
sleeping in an apartment adorned with living plants 
or fresh cuttings." 

Nor did our ancestors tolerate the practice of keep- 
ing plants in t!ie sick-chamber. The miiveraality of 
this popular prejudice can be attested by some distin- 
guished writers. An eminent physician and well- 
known writer upon medical subjects, Dr. Hiram Cor- 
son, of Consliohocken, Pennsylvania, contributed an 
interesting paper to the Norrisiovm Herald of Decem- 
ber 2, 1881, in which, regarding the point in question, 
the following expressive statement occurs: "During 
the last half-ceutury, how much longer I know not, 
the universal idea of iay people and physician has been 
that it was injurious to health to have growing plants 
in a sick-chamber. Physicians were earnest in their 
disapproval of having them in rooms occupied by the 
sick or tlie invalkl. From my own observation during 
many years, I believe that not more than one in ten 
but advised against them. Indeed, I never knew of a 
single one who gave approval of such a course. So 
current v/aa the belief of their injurious tendency that 
the question was not put to the physician at all." The 
explanation of this belief having bectime so firmly 
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It is worthy of note that each plant had a certain 
mission to fill, and the author traces their employment 
from the commencement of the malady to the close of 
the funeral ceremonies. " When the malady began to 
alarm a family seriously, they suspended at the pa- 
tient's door boughs of the favorite tree of Apollo, the 
inventor of medicine, in order to secure a favorable 
turn to the complaint. To the branches of laurel were 
added tufbs of the Khamnus, consecrated to Janus, and 
which was supposed to preserve the dwelling from all 
harm. But if, despite this invocation for aid, death 
overtook the sick person, they substituted for these 
plants black boughs of cypress, the emblem of Pluto 
and Proserpine, or branches of larch, the funereal tree, 
as Pliny calls it.'* Although the above may be re- 
garded as a true picture of Eoman and Greek cus- 
toms, it will also serve as a beautiful illustration of the 
extravagant theories of ancient mythology, which we 
find additionally credited trees with marvellous powers, 
such as their being the abode of spirits both sacred and 
demoniac. Plants, particularly trees, were supposed to 
be sentient beings, and even possessed of souls. In 
this age of enlightenment, strange as it may appear, 
some relics of these ancient superstitions still linger 
in certain quarters of our globe. Obviously, it would 
be eminently undesirable that our ideas should revert 
to the notions held in the days of these fictitious 
legends. 

The foregoing views, which unanimously concur that 
plants exercise an insalutary effect upon the atmos- 
phere of occupied apartments, prevailed very generally 
down to about the year 1875, after which period there 
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began to be a gradual departure from this view, opin- 
ions now becoming divided, a few writers contending 
that they are innocuous. There soon followed a lively 
controversy, particularly as to the practice of keeping 
plants and flowers in bedrooms and the sick-chamber, 
which controversy was not without good efiects, since 
those who engaged in it brought common sense and 
reason to bear upon the question. Certain acute ob- 
servers also came to realize that practical experience 
could furnish us no arguments opposed to the opinion 
that plants even at night have no appreciable deleteri- 
ous effect. There were still others who were so fortu- 
nately circumstanced as to have the opportunity of 
drawing upon their own personal experience to assist 
them to clear up the question. Thus at about this 
period Mr. Henderson, in his " Practical Floriculture" 
(too. cU,), wrote as follows : " No healthier class of men 
can be found than greenhouse operatives, which makes 
me sometimes think that plants have a health-giving 
effect rather than otherwise. But doctors may tell us 
that our workmen are only at work in the daytime, and 
that it is at night that their carbonic acid is emitted. 
Here we meet them by the information that in most 
cases the gardener in charge of greenhouses often has 
to be up the greater part of the night in winter, and 
the greenhouse, from its warmth, is universally taken 
as his sitting-room, and sometimes as his bedroom; 
such was my own experience for three winters. I had 
charge of a large amount of glass, situated nearly 
a mile from my boarding-house, too far to go and 
come at midnight, with the thermometer below zero. 
Our means of heating were entirely inadequate^ so 
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that the fires had to be looked to every three or four 
hours. Disregarding all my kind-hearted employer's 
admonitions^ I nightly slept on the floor of the hot- 
house, which was rank with tropical growth. The 
floor was just the place to inhale the gas, if there 
had been much to inhale. It did not hurt me, how- 
ever, and has not yet, and that is a score of years 
ago.'' 

In 1877, Professor von Pettenkofer published an ac- 
count of his experiments upon the " Hygienic Influence 
of Plants" {Popular Science Monthly ^ December, 1878), 
in which he clearly showed that plants in rooms were, 
leaving out of consideration special cases, incapable of 
hurtful effects. These investigations will elsewhere be 
fully detailed. Already one year previous to the ap- 
pearance of the article of Professor von Pettenkofer the 
author had published the results of an experimental 
study of the function of transpiration ("Transpira- 
tion of Plants," Ametican Naturcdist, November, 1877), 
which investigations, though they did not anticipate 
any of the conclusions advanced by Von Pettenkofer 
in his paper, did nevertheless, as will be seen here- 
after, anticipate a change of opinion respecting the 
influence of growing plants on the atmosphere of 
closed apartments ; the latter inference naturally grow- 
ing out of the remarkable fact shown by these experi- 
ments, namely, that the amount of moisture exhaled 
is so greatly in excess of what had been thought to 
be the usual quantity that the degree of humidity 
of an enclosed space desirable could thereby be regu- 
lated. 

It is interesting to note that about the time when 

3 
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Von Pettenkofer published the article before referred 
to, in which he exploded the theory of the injuriousness 
of plants from the function of respiration, the investi- 
gations of the writer directed public attention to the 
fact that plants, through the function of transpiration, 
are capable of exerting sanitary influences upon the 
atmosphere of dwellings. As to the exactness of this 
statement, however, the gentle reader shall be invited 
to pass dispassionate judgment. 

Since then the subject has been attracting a large 
share of attention, not only in America but also on the 
part of transatlantic scientists ; but as these more recent 
facts relating to the literature of our theme will be 
brought out in the discussion to follow, to review them 
here would be supererogatory. 

Since vegetable life constitutes so great a factor in 
the organic world, a thorough study of the vital func- 
tions of plants seems to be almost an imperious ne- 
cessity. 

Exact knowledge pertaining to some of the more 
occult physiological processes has of late been rapidly 
unfolding. Again, as our knowledge in this direction 
increases, we shall the more readily acknowledge how 
much we owe to vegetatiou, for it cannot be gainsaid 
that our love for and appreciation of plants and flowers 
must, to a great extent, go hand in hand with the in- 
crease in our knowledge concerning their influence 
upon our health and welfare. It will appear hereafter 
that the salient practical points to be discussed in the 
following pages are closely connected with many of the 
leading principles of the science of health. 

Than hygiene there has, within the last decade, been 
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no other science more progressive, and surely none is 
of more signal importance alike to the medical frater- 
nity and the general public. It may be not amiss to 
note, en passant^ that its rapid development has not 
been owing solely to the labors of medical men, but it 
can justly arrogate to itself the honor of having en- 
gaged the attention of some of the ablest minds out- 
side the medical profession. 

Though sanitary science does not aim to investigate 
the etiology of disease, it is safe to assume that a large 
per centum of many of the most fatal as well as the 
most common ills could, by proper attention to the 
known laws of health, be prevented, and it will not 
be denied that such a course would be a means of es- 
caping many diseases of whose causes we are as yet in 
utter ignorance. 

There is among lay people still universal need of a 
better knowledge of sanitary matters ; and in the de- 
partment of this science known as domestic hygiene, 
which embraces the topics, food, raiment, the air of 
the home, etc., more popular knowledge is urgently 
needful. So that, in view of the above statements, 
the facts hereafter put forward will, it is hoped, show 
not only that these "jewels of heaven's own setting" 
are not merely to be held as "a source of pleasure 
conveying a gleam of sunshine into millions of homes," 
but also that they possess well-proven hygienic influ- 
ences upon the atmosphere in general and that of 
living-apartments in particular. 

Having briefly overlooked the old views respecting 
the sanitary relations of plants and flowers, and having 
shown that professional as well as in a great measure 
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the current of popular opinion has of late years under- 
gone a marked change, the author purposes in the two 
succeeding chapters to present in detail the reasons and 
scientific data upon which this reversion of verdict has 
been based. 



CHAPTER II. 

Organic fanctions — Their analogies — The older views upon plant-rexpi- 
ration — Assimilation — Its effect upon the air —Respiration — Its perma- 
nence — Its effects — Too slight to prove deleterious — Von Pottcnkofor's 
dictum — Uniformity of the amount of carbon dioxide and oxygen in 
the air — Experiment in the Royal Winter Garden in Munich — Plant- 
breathing no valid objection to growing plants in the living- and 
sleeping-rooms — Absorption of moisture from the air by the leaves of 
plants — Only possible when the roots are not supplied with enough 
moisture — Experiments adduced. 

In a general way, it may be said, the physiology of 
the vegetable kingdom does not materially differ from 
that of the animal. Like animals, plants possess such 
functions as assimilation, absorption, transpiration, res- 
piration, circulation, secretion, reproduction, and so on. 
Although having many important functions in common, 
that there are exhibited, as formerly held, some appa- 
rent functional contrasts between the vegetable and 
animal worlds will not be denied ; but to contend that 
the functions of the one operate to any extent injuri- 
ously upon the health and well-being of the members 
of the other cannot by known facts be proved beyond 
question. In his lectures delivered during several 
years before the Park Museum of Natural History, 
Claude Bernard first pointed out the resemblances be- 
tween the physiological processes of the two organic 
kingdoms, thereby making the scientific world his 
eternal debtor. By his ingenious and not less delicate 

experiments upon the glycogenic function of the liver, 
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\w condiisively showed that sugar, which is so impor- 
tant a principle in vegetable sap, is formed in this 
orjran. The effect of his tracing their functional anal- 
ojrics has been to produce a change of scientific opinion 
upon this important subject. It may be safely assumed 
that whenever the vegetable seem to differ fundament- 
ally from the animal functions, or, in other words, 
wh(;n the former seem to pursue opposite directions, it 
will he found on looking deeper that in reality the di- 
versions are neither more nor less than salutary, — in- 
terventions designed by the author of nature to repair 
certjiin disturbances effected by the animal kingdom. 
Though the means are at variance, they yet work beau- 
tifully together to an harmonious end. In this con- 
nection, we are more especially concerned with but 
three of the organic functions above named, — to wit, 
jiHsimihition, absorption, and respiration. 

The teaching of the older botanists was that during 
darkness respiration in plants is exactly opposed to their 
diurnal breathing; that is to say, in nocturnal respira- 
tion plants are giving off carbon dioxide and taking 
from the atmosphere oxygen, whereas in diurnal they 
give to the atmosphere large amounts of oxygen and 
rid it of carbon dioxide. It was further taught that 
plants under the influence of light pour into the air 
vastly more oxygen than they abstract during the night; 
also that they absorb from it much more carbon dioxide 
each day than they produce at night. In this manner 
they explained the important office on the part of plant 
life to maintain the harmonious composition of the 
atmosphere. While it is true that to the vegetable 
world is confided the trust just stated, the above ex- 
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planation in the light of subsequent researches is really 
incorrect. The interchange of gases so rapidly carried 
on during the day, consisting, as already intimated, in 
withdrawing carbon dioxide from the air and emitting 
oxygen in abundance, is not a respiratory phenomenon, 
but it is to be properly regarded as the act of assimila- 
tion, which function is solely dependent upon the in- 
fluence of sunlight and hence occurring only during the 
day, in all parts of the plant containing chlorophyll. 
It would, perhaps, be irrelevant to give here a state- 
ment of the various processes concerned in assimilation. 
It should, however, be remarked that in all green or 
chlorophyll-bearing portions of the plant carbon dioxide 
and water are decomposed, and from their component 
elements compounds of carbon and hydrogen (carbo- 
hydrates) are formed. To pursue the consideration a 
single step further, it may be said that compounds rich 
in oxygen are taken into the plant, peroxide of hydro- 
gen, carbon dioxide, and water, for example. In their 
excellent "Text-Book of Botany" Prantl and HyrtI 
have pointed out a well-known and important botanical 
fact, namely, that assimilated substances which are 
formed from the compounds derived from without are 
very poor in oxygen, hence it naturally follows that 
during the act of assimilation a considerable portion of 
the oxygen absorbed in a combined form must be 
liberated and evolved by the plants. 

Than to estimate the amount of oxygen which plants 
at every stomata distil into the atmosphere, nothing 
can be more simple; and Pouchet ("The Universe,'' p. 
295) gives us an account of this beautiful experiment. 
It is only necessary to put the plant to be experimented 
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with under a bell-glass filled with water, and as soon as 
it is exposed to the light all its foliage becomes covered 
with bubbles of gas, which are disengaged from it and 
rise without ceasing to the top of the water. If we 
now analyze the product collected there, we find from 
the brilliancy it gives to bodies in a state of ignition 
that it is oxygen and in possession of all its attributes. 
It is therefore to the emission of oxygen during the 
process of assimilation, which, by the older botanists, 
was ignorantly considered to be plant-breathing, that 
we are to ascribe the happy effect of plants upon the 
atmosphere whereby this medium is kept in a condi- 
tion suited to animal respiration. If, then, it be true 
that plant respiration is impotent to make any improve- 
ment in the hygienic qualities of the air, it might be 
pertinently asked. What does the respiration of plants 
consist of, and what are its effects upon the atmosphere? 
The fact, as above stated, that plants at night respire 
in precisely the same manner as animals, is correct, and 
has long been well understood, but it has not until 
within comparatively recent times been known that 
they, at least in the majority of instances, likewise 
exhibit the same process during the day. Thus the 
respiratory phenomenon in plants, so far from being 
antagonistic to that in animals, really takes the same 
course. This view was first put forward by Mohl, 
and was subsequently to a great extent confirmed by 
the experiments of M. Coriander (Revue Scientifique, 
August 1, 1884), and since then has been adopted by 
all the leading vegetable physiologists. The experi- 
ments of M. Coriander are of further interest as show- 
ing that the very young portions of the plants and 
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young leaves, owing to their containing a greater pro- 
portion of nitrogeneous and correspondingly lesser 
proportion of carbonaceous matter, exhale more I'arbon 
dioxide than the older green tissues. This he explains 
to his own satisfaction by saying that in the case of the 
bud and the other very young green oi'gans the c:irl>on 
dioxide liberated during respiration is not so rapidly 
reduced by the act of the assimilative function, which, 
be it remembered, is the exact reverse of the respiratory, 
as in the more mature organs of the plants in which 
the hydrocarbons are more rapidly deposited. Now, 
the explanation of the diurnal respiration of plants 
having for so long a time escaped observation is to l)e 
found in the fact that assimilation is distilling oxygen 
into the atmosphere with greatly more energy, thus 
really concealing the feebler process of respiration. 

From the foregoing observations upon these two 
distinct processes carried on by the leaves of plants, it 
will be at once evident that the effect of the one assimi- 
lation upon the respirable medium is decidedly bene- 
ficial, purifying it, while that of the other, respimtion, 
is injurious, if it have any effect whatever. 

This brings us to the second inquiry respecting the 
respiratory act in plants, namely, what are the actual 
sanitary relations of plant-breathing? That illustrious 
man of science, Professor von Pettenkofer, has, after 
carefully investigating the question, boldly stated the 
proposition that none whatever could be proven to exist 
("Hygienic Influence of Plants," loc, dt,, February, 
1878). As has been already remarked, the view quite 
universally held by hygienists of a single generation 
ago was that plants, by diffusing carbon dioxide at 
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ni'^hr. rf^iW in vitiate the atmosphere: ^me of them 
•v^-n s'tin^z -^J "ar -li "'^^ Lissert that in a closetl apart- 
menr, I'or *xampie, in Tnich -rhmbs had been impro- 
• leiiti'- *:rt, "rtie lir Tns :is much depraved by them, as 
"iioiiirri it iiid 'jeen )Of:iipied by an eqoal nomber of 
p*;rsiii.s. Owinir *^o *fae z^at practical importance of 
diis iiifir?n«iii, it is incumlmnt :o ^ift oaretully the evi- 
'h'.ntM it hand rfmdinjj ro maintain the dictnm of Pro- 
rV-r^ir von Pett'-nkoier. To fortify his position. Von 
P'ttr*tnkoter rii^t pnjceels ro show the constancy of the 
am«jint ^t* ^-jarooQ ^iioxide present in the air, which 
aniMint, .=iettinir -iside %vere -storms or very thick fi^, 
ranu'«wi. ;l4 is wfiil kn«jwn, tn^m rliree to foor parts in 
^taih ten thoiL«and ot' the volume oi the air. The pro- 
p#^;rtion of carbon dioxide in apartments occupied by 
man ham been frequently determined, and the qoantity 
ift '-^Timmonly taken as the criterion of the quality of 
thft atmosphere. One per mille l< usually regarded as 
markin<r the boun^larv line between scood and bad air. 

Thft readier will here be asked to jjive ear to an ac- 
^•/>fint of sundry experiments relating to this essentially 
irri[K>rtant sanitary question, which narrative is based 
in ^f:at fjort upon Professor von Pettenkofers own 
Tf'f'/fTf] of data tending to support his proposition, 
which maintains that the amount of carbon dioxide 
ov^r larger or smaller areas or tracts of country does 
lUtif 9fdt far fw f^>ncfjrnfl the influence of vegetation upon 
tlii?» f'U'.wtmtf exhibit differences to the extent of one 
ytT mill*!. 

f r» IH.'U), l)fi Haiisfture began to make researches into 
i)tt* vHrinfioritt in t.ho quality of carbon dioxide in Gren- 
tmXf Hfi<l tli«y were nlxmi ten years later continued by 
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Bevoer of Holland and Boussingault in Paris. In 
more recent times a great number of experiments on 
the subject by Roscoe in Manchester, Schultz at Ros- 
tock, and Pettenkofer and his pupils, particularly Dr. 
Wolf hugel at Munich, have been recorded. The re- 
sults show that as the methods of determining facts 
have been perfected, the variations — very small from 
the first — have been found to be still smaller. Work- 
ing by a method liable to give an excess, Saussure 
found from 3.7 to 6.2 parts in 10,000. According to 
this experimentalist, there were also observed slight 
differences between winter and summer, day and night, 
town and country, land and sea, mountains and valleys, 
which were ascribed to vegetation. The experiments 
of Boussingault, however, show the per centum of car- 
bon dioxide to be rather lower, and give about the 
same mean for Paris and St. Cloud, the former being 
4.13 and the latter place 4.14 in 10,000. Having con- 
sidered that in Paris not less than 2,944,000 litres of 
carbon dioxide were exhaled by men, animals, and fuel, 
Boussingault was greatly astonished at this result. At 
Rostock, Schultz found the atmosphere to contain from 
2.5 to 4 parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000. On an 
average it was somewhat greater when the wind blew off 
shore than off the sea. Experiments by the celebrated 
Roscoe have been made on the air at a station in the 
centre of Manchester and at two stations in the country. 
To his great astonishment, Roscoe discovered that the 
air in the space in front of Owen's College contained 
no more carbon dioxide than the air at the country 
stations, for he had thought that the vast manufac- 
tories of Manchester, in which coal was largely con- 
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Sinned, must exennse a marked effect upon the amount 
of this substance in the air. The greatest amount 
present was found during one of the thick fogs which 
prevail in England. He occasionally observed varia- 
tions, but, strange as it may seem, when the proportion 
of carbon dioxide increased or diminished it most gen- 
erally was exactly the same in the country. The ob- 
servations of Wolf hugel in Munich showed the carbon 
to be between 3 and 4 parts in 10,000. It seldom 
happened that he observed variations, the maximum 
being 6.9 parts in 10,000 in very thick fog, the mini- 
mum 1.5 parts in 10,000 in a heavy snow-storm, when 
the mercury was very low in the barometer. In this 
connection the ingenious investigations of Professor 
Liebig may not prove uninteresting, since they so fully 
confirm the view of the invariability of the composition 
of our atmosphere for perhaps untold ages back. 

It was the custom of the Roman ladies on the death 
of persons dear to them to collect their tears in little 
glass vases, which, after being partly filled, were her- 
metically sealed and placed in the sarcophagus with 
the dead. This celebrated chemist took one of these 
lachrymal vases, broke it, and analyzed its contents, 
when to his utter amazement he found that the air was 
of exactly the same composition as the medium which 
we of the present day respire. 

The reader may here be pardoned for desiring to 
know why the very great quantity of this substance 
poured into the air in a city like Manchester or Paris 
fails to raise sensibly the per centum of carbon dioxide. 

The answer, as pointed out by Von Pettenkofer 
(" Hygienic Influence of Plants,'' loc. cit.), is very 
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simple ; namely, by rarefaction in the curi'cnts of the 
atmosphere. According to the same observer, we are 
apt not to take this factor into account, but think 
rather of the air as stagnant. The average velocity of 
the air is about three metres per second; hence, as- 
suming a column of air one hundred ft'et high and of 
mean velocity, he has reckoned that the carbon dioxide 
from the lungs and chimneys of Paris or Manchester 
is not sufficient to increase the amount so that it can be 
detected by our present methods. Again, in the same 
conservative spirit, he asks us to consider first the 
mobility of the air, and then the mass of the air en- 
compassing the earth. The weight of this mass is, as 
the barometer tells us, equal to that of a layer of mer- 
cury which would cover the surface of the earth to the 
depth of seven hundred and sixty millimetres (more 
than three-quarters of a metre). From the weight of 
this, several billion kilometres, some idea can be 
formed of the volume of the air, and when we con- 
sider that air, even beneath a pressure of seven hun- 
dred and sixty millimetres of mercury, is yet 10.396 
times lighter than mercury, surely, in masses like these, 
variations such as those spoken of go for nothing. 
While the fact that the carbon dioxide contained in all 
vegetable life is absorbed as such and derived chiefly 
from the atmosphere, though to a slight extent from 
water and the soil, is incontrovertible, it is equally 
certain that the air of the green wood contains no less 
carbon dioxide than the air in the largest city or on an 
extensive tract of waste land, or, as Von Pettenkofer 
assures us, that the air in the Sahara so called of Mu- 
nich, formerly called the Dultplatz, contains no more 

4 
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carbon dioxide than the neighboring Eslchen-ground. 
The proof of this assertion is indisputable. For him 
Dr. Nittel brought several specimens of air in her- 
metically-sealed glass tubes from his travels in the 
Libyan Desert, from sandy wastes, and from oases on 
which he could conveniently make experiments at Mu- 
nich. The results proved the amount of carbon dioxide 
to be just the same for the greenest oases as for the 
barren wastes. If it were deemed necessary, not less 
incontestable proof to show the unchanging character 
of the quantity of oxygen in the air could be furnished. 
Upon good authority it may be affirmed that the air 
on the summit of Mont Blanc has not been found to 
differ from that of the city or in the swamps of Ben- 
gal. Nor is it greater in the sea air or forest than in 
the air of the most arid desert. Despite, therefore, 
the well-established facts that plants on the one hand 
display the function of emitting oxygen under the in- 
fluence of light, absorbing simultaneously carbon di- 
oxide, and on the other a true respiration consisting in 
giving off carbon dioxide and withdrawing from the 
air oxygen, it can certainly be concluded that the effect 
of these functions upon the composition of the air is 
absolutely inappreciable. 

So stands the case in relation to the action of these 
two plant functions upon the outer air ; but let us next 
inquire whether or not, when plants are kept in con- 
fined spaces, as, per example, in living-rooms, the case is 
not altered. We well know that while the largest con- 
course of human beings in the open air produces no 
perceptible effect upon the amount of carbon dioxide in 
the air, a crowded public hall or closed apartment in- 
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variably shows an increase in the percentage of this 
sabstance. It is stated upon good aathority that owing 
to the exhalation of carbon dioxide in human respira- 
tion of an ordinary-sized family, and in the burning of 
coal, gas, etc., this substance is quite generally found 
in amounts greater than in the open air. Such facts 
would seem to warrant the expectation of obtaining 
similar results in a room at night filled with plants and 
flowers. Again, in the day, when assimilation is ac- 
tively conducted, should not the air of a room filled 
with plants show an increase in the per centum of oxy- 
gen ? Since the science of hygiene has again come to 
occupy a place in the foremost ranks of medical re- 
search, the above questions demand close and dispas- 
sionate scrutiny ; at all events, to pursue any other 
course would fail to satisfy the intelligent and thinking 
masses. In the first place, it has been well argued 
that the production of matter by plants is a compara- 
tively slow process ; thus, matters requiring but a brief 
period for absorption and subsequent decomposition in 
the animal whereby as much oxygen has been con- 
sumed as was liberated in the production of it, has re- 
quired an immensely longer period of time for its 
preparation by the plant. A clear conception of this 
difference in functional activities between the animal 
and vegetable organisms can be formed by reflecting for 
a single moment how slow the process of growth of 
wheat before it can be eaten as bread, which a man will 
eat, digest, and decoraix)se in twenty-four hours. Con- 
siderations such as these would of themselves seem to 
render it doubtful whether plants, when kept in closed 
rooms, would produce enough either of oxygen in the 
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day or carbon dioxide lu tlie night to make any percep- 
tible difference in the quantities of these gaseous bodies. 
But here the careful experiments of Von Pettenkofer 
again aid us in arriving at a satisfactory solution of the 
point under consideration ; and it is my purpose to do 
him the honor to let him tell the story of his labors 
after his own happy fashion : " It would scarcely be 
intelligible if I were to calculate how much carbon di- 
oxide a rose, a geranium, or a begonia would absorb 
and give out in a room in a day, and to what extent the 
air might be changed by it, taking into account the in- 
evitable change of air always going on. I will draw 
attention to a concrete case. When the Royal Winter 
Garden in Munich was completed and in use, it oc- 
(jurred to me to make experiments on the eflfect of the 
whole garden on the air within it. There could not be 
a more favorable opportunity for experimenting on 
the air in a space full of vegetation. This green and 
blooming space was not exposed to the free currents of 
air which at once immensely rarefy all gaseous exhala- 
tions, but was kept warm under a dome of glass 
through which only the light of heaven penetrated. 
Although not hermetically sealed, the circulation of air 
in such a building, compared with that in the open air, is 
reduced over a hundred thousand fold. I asked permis- 
sion to make experiments for several days, at various 
hours of the day and night, which was readily granted. 
Now, what was the result? The proportion of carborbic 
acid in the Winter Garden was almost as high as in the 
open air. This greatly surprised me, but I hoped at any 
rate to have one of my traditional ideas confirmed. I 
hoped to find less carbonic acid in the day than in the 
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night, sap{)orted by the fact that tlio green ix>rtioiis of 
plants under the influence of light dcci>m[KieeiI carlxHiic 
acid and developed oxygen. But even liere I was dis- 
appointed. I generally found carbonic acid increasing 
from morning till evening, and decreasing from night till 
morning. As this seemed really paradoxical, I diuibkxl 
my tests and care, but the results remained the same. 
At that time I knew nothing of the large amount of 
carbonic acid of the air, in the soil, the air of the 
ground, or I should probably have been less surpriseil. 

" One day it became suddenly clear to me why there 
was always more carbonic acid by day than by night. 
I had been tliinking only of the turf, the shrubs, and 
trees which consumed carbonic acid and pnxliiced oxy- 
gen, and not of the men and birds in the Winter Gar- 
den. One day when there were considerably more men 
at work there than usual, the carbonic acid ra^e to the 
highest point, and sank again to the average during the 
night. The production of carbonic acid by the working 
and breathing of human beings was so much greater 
than that consumed by the plants in the same time." 

From the nature of the results of his experiments. 

Professor von Pettenkofer justly concludes that the 

amount of carbon dioxide in the air in the Winter 

Grarden cannot be reckoned as telling for or against the 

hygienic value of vegetation in an enclosed space. The 

above experiments speak for themselves. It is worthy 

of particular mention, however, that, contrary to the old 

and widespread traditional notion that plants, by giving 

out carbonic dioxide at night, render the air harmful, 

there was found to be even less of this gas present 

than in the daytime. The explanation of this point 

4* 
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\n (if ^f^rml itn|H)rtAn(«. It does not attempt to db- 
fFfov^i \\\i' piwor plnntH have to develop carbon dioxide^ 
)mi tiin pr(Mlii<!ti<)n of tliis gas by the working and 
trfOAfhiri^ of hiirnaii t)eing8 in the daytime being so 
(jTr^ftfly in ^^tm^m of what the plants give out at night, 
\\\t^ hxiU'V h<!i!oin(»H almost inappreciable. On these 
^Th\uuU ihf^ro vAxw be, therefore, no valid objection to 
\hfy \tT\w\MH^ of l<<*(!ping plants in living- and sleeping- 
H\mr\mn\\^, Ah ihn ovidonces, the result of scientific 
n>fi«*nn Iff fKUHitniihitc, traditional errors must sooner or 
hiUr vMfil^h. II10 oxygon in the Winter Grarden this 
ilhtAt.riotm Mtvnnt found to bo rather higher than in the 
h\m\ «ir J thnro it wiw about twenty-one per cent., and 
In fliM Wiii(4ir (lanlcMi iwonty-two to twenty-three i>er 
^H^uU \H \\n iilmi iu(|uiro into the sanitary value of the 
flll^hl. Incronno of nxygiMi observed by this noted inves- 
i))/Mfor. In HiIh counoolion it is to be remembered that 
oxygon U libHohiloly indiH]Kni8able to maintain both 
nnlruHl mt<l vn^«tiibln lifo; also that the normal propor- 
tion oroxyi^ou by bulk in the atmosphere is about one- 
1)11 li. Now, f ho (pmntiiy notnlful for the purposes of the 
liuinMii (MHiMonty in, pmotimlly speaking, constant, the 
luuoutti prrMont in tho air wo breathe being, therefore, 
n<i (MMJorion of tho amount actually consumed by us. 
ThuH, 111 nix thousand ttHit alwve the level of the sea, 
tlu« air with tho siuuo tomi)orature is one-fifth rarefied, 
thoiv boing a tlflh loss oxygon in a given area; hence, 
to inluilo tho siuno amount of oxygen as at sea-level, it 
Ih oloar that a tifth moro atmosphere is needfnl. To 
nuH^t this inoroastnl ta<k, the respirations are compara- 
tivoly moro mpid and the ojx^rations of the circulatory 
fuuotion in like manner. 
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" When I came to Colorado, seven years ago," writes 
Dr. DennisoD (" Rocky Mountain Health Resorts," p. 
82), "I noticed an increase in my respirations from 
about twenty to thirty in twenty-four hours, while 
rising four thousand feet in Kansas, and an increase of 
pulsation from seventy to eighty-two." According to 
Dr. Vacher, the surviving aeronaut in the Zenith, M. 
Gasten Tessandier gave him the record of his re8[)ira- 
tions as twenty-six at seventeen thousand three hundred 
and thirty-one feet, and on the earth nineteen to twenty- 
three per minute. When he went to investigate the 
remarkable effect of the Winter Air Cave (Caves 
d'Air) at Davos, Dr. Vacher made a careful estimate 
of his respirations, which were 18.2 i>er minute (*^Le 
Mont Dores-Davos, £tude M6dieale et Climatologique," 
etc., quoted by Dennison). 

Inasmuch as it is clearly established on the one 
hand that we respire no less oxygen in a rarefied than 
in air at sea-level, so on the other can it be readily 
shown that when we breathe an atmosphere containing 
an excess of oxygen the effect is not to produce a more 
rapid transformation of matter, or, in other words, to 
consume a larger amount of oxygen. As in an air of 
less than average density the number of respirations 
are increased, so in an atmosphere of greater than nor- 
mal density the number of inhalations are in a cor- 
responding ratio diminished. Thus, for instance, di- 
vers, who breathe highly compressed air very rich in 
oxygen, find it necessary to respire only about ten times 
per minute, against a normal average which is seventeen. 
This view is also fully confirmed by the experiments 
of Lavoisier, as well as by those of Regnault and Reiset 
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(qiiote<l by Pouchet, foe. cit.). These gentlemen* placed 
aninmls for twenty-four hours in air very rich in oxy- 
gen, hut they did not consume more of it than in the 
ordinary air. According to Von Pettenkofer, in the 
case of healtliy individuals neither an increase nor 
decrease of one or two per cent, of oxygen does harm,, 
for under ordinary circumstances we inhale one-fourth 
of the oxygen in the air we breathe ; we inhale it with 
twenty-one per cent, and exhale it with sixteen per 
cent. From all of the above evidence, it is clear that 
the influence of the slight increase in the proportion of 
oxygen resulting from the action of plants upon the 
health of the members of the household is quite incon- 
siderable. While, therefore, the plant functions which 
we have considered, namely, assimilation and respira- 
tion, exercise no perceptible hygienic influence, the 
main object of the discussion has been to endeavor to 
show the utter folly of attributing to these functions 
hurtful influences. 

The absorption of moisture by plants is a physio- 
logical process which has in recent times attracted con- 
siderable attention, and is one concerning which the 
opinions of our ablest botanists are singularly at vari- 
ance. It has been long recognized that the moisture 
found in plant structures and the currents passing 
through them are derived chiefly from the soil, and are 
taken up by the absorbent action of the rootlets. This 
process on the part of living plants of absorbing water 
is dependent upon certain conditions which ought to 
be well understood, but unfortunately space forbids 
more than an incidental mention of them. The evap- 
oration which in the daytime constantly proceeds from 
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the leaves during fair weather causes a movement of 
water, taking the form of a current from the roots to 
the leaves of the plant. The eflFect of this movement 
upon the absorbing surfaces of the root is to induce a 
process of suction. To properly grasp what is meant 
by the latter term, let the reader take a leafy branch 
which has just been cut off, place the cut surface in 
water, and it will imbibe sufficient water for purjKDses 
of transpiration, or even in some instances to develop 
and put forth fresh foliage. Another condition entirely 
independent of the foregoing is caused by the roots, 
and in botanical works is spoken of as root-pressure. 
But the question which at present writing chiefly con- 
cerns us and also has given rise to quite an animated 
controversy is whether plants, through the stomata in 
their foliage, abstract moisture from the atmosphere. 
It is obvious to even a casual observer that if they be 
capable of discharging this function, plants cultivated 
within-doors, where the air ordinarily contains too little 
humidity, would have a more or less deleterious in- 
fluence. 

That plants possess the function in question was the 
opinion of the ancients, attention having been called 
to it more particularly by Theophrastus. The French 
philosopher Mariotte, by the following simple though 
beautiful experiment, endeavored to demonstrate the 
absorbing power of the leaves. He took a bifurcated 
branch and placed one part of it in a vessel filled with 
water, while the other remained exposed to the air. 
The water absorbed by the former sufficed to keep the 
latter green and fresh for a long time. From this he 
concluded the one absorbed for the other. (Pouchet, 
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suppose the water can go in cells that are already 
gorged/^ As every one knows, a withered plant will, 
when placed in a moist air or when its leaves are 
wetted, show signs of almost immediate revival. This 
fact is by Sachs (foe. eit.) explained in the following 
terms : " When land plants wither on a hot day and 
revive again in the evening, this is the result of dimin- 
ished transpiration with the decrease of temperature 
and an increase of the moisture in the air in the even- 
ing, the activity of the rootB continuing, and not of 
any absorption of aqueous vapor or dew through the 
leaves. Kain again revives withered leaves not by 
penetrating the leaves, but by moistening them and 
thus hindering further transpiration, and conveying 
water to the roots, which they then conduct to the 
leaves.^^ 

According to the same observer {loc. dt.y p. 613), a 
simple experiment will afford much instruction to the 
inquiring mind relating to the question under discus- 
sion. " The pot in which a leafy plant is growing is 
enclosed in a glass or metal vessel provided above with 
a lid in two portions, and surrounding the stem so as 
to cover completely the earth in the pot. If the soil 
is dry, the plant withers. If a bell-glass is placed over 
it the plant revives, and again withers if it is removed." 
This revival he believes to be due to diminished evap- 
oration from the leaves when the roots convey but very 
little water to the plant, while the withering is caused 
by the fact that the quantity of water supplied by the 
roots is inadequate to meet the demands of the process 
of transpiration in the open air. 

In support of this view there are recorded tlie ob- 
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sorvations of Duclmrte, who found that a number of 
various species, such as Hortensia, Helianthus annuus; 
also Tillandsias, epidendral Orchids, etc., did not, after 
withering in the evening in consequence of the dryness 
of the eartli in the pots, recover or become turgid if 
coi)iously moistened by dew during a whole night, the 
l)ot in which the roots spread being provided with a 
closed cover. Again, according to the researches of 
Unger ("Wilhelm der Baden und der Wald," p. 19, 
quoted by Marsh), the theory of the absorption of 
watery vapor by the leaves of growing plants is unten- 
able. The writer's own observations relating to this 
truly occult function tend to confirm the results attained 
by the investigations already cited. 

A growing pot-plant (geranium) in a thrifty condi- 
tion was experimented with. The whole of the pot 
was covered with a double layer of oiled silk and the 
free portion accurately adjusted around the base of the 
stem, on which it was tied with elastic cord. Thus 
prepared, no evaporation could take place from the soil 
in the pot, and, what is of still greater importance, no 
moisture excepting that which was contained in the soil 
in the pot could be supplied to the roots. The plant 
was then placed under a glass case, which was situated 
over a shallow box in which there was about four 
inches of soil, which was kept saturated so that the 
evaporation from it kept the air of the glass chamber 
quite moist. The whole arrangement was placed near 
a window having a southern exposure, the plant in 
clear weather catching the rays of the sun for about 
five hours of the day. In this situation the plant 
remained dormant, so far as any visible growth or de- 
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velopment was concerned, for about two weeks, when 
it began to appear languid and the margins of the 
leaves to change in color, showing slight signs of failing 
nutrition. The explanation of this long state of ap- 
parent hibernation to the plant is simple. The air in 
the case being so moist as to allow of little or no 
transpiration, the plant retained the moisture in the {)ot 
for the purposes of nutrition only ; and since the plant 
most probably grew but little during that period, there 
was sufficient water in the pot for its uses. 

At the end of two^ weeks the plant was taken out of 
the glass case and placed in a sick-chamber having the 
same exposure, in which chamber three dozen other 
thrifty plants were growing. The oil silk was allowed 
to remain, and no water was supplied to the roots. The 
atmosphere of the room, though agreeable, was notice- 
ably moist to the senses. Here the sun's rays had an 
opportunity of exciting the plant to transpire actively, 
and consequently in a few days nutritive changes 
became very decided, leaf after leaf dying, until at the 
. end of another fortnight a few much-withered leaves 
only remained. Now, although the methods employed 
in this experiment may not have given results suffi- 
ciently conclusive to assure us that absorption of 
moisture by the leaves is impossible, they appeared 
to show that not sufficient aqueous vapor was taken in 
through the aerial organs to carry on the natural func- 
tions of the plant, and not only so, but they seemed 
to render it highly probable that the chief if not the 
only source of moisture to the growing plant was 
through the roots (" Forests, their Influence upon 

Climate and Rain-fall," by the author). 

5 
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Wliilst we have adduced considerable evidence bear- 
ing the stamp of scientific accuracy to disprove the 
ancient theory wliich regards the leaves of plants as 
ajijents of absorption, it is also to be noted that there 
have been, and more especially in recent times, recorded 
by various observers numerous experiments going far 
towards establishing a contrary view. Upon this point 
there is quite vahiable and conclusive evidence. A 
number of experiments conducted by Boussingault 
showed tliat plants growing in humid atmosphere 
eould absorb moisture only when they had previously 
lost a portion of their water of constitution, — i.e., that 
which is Cvssential to their normal existence. Thus, a 
wilted branch of periwinkle weighing only 4 grammes, 
after remaining for a day and a half in an atmosphere 
saturated with aqueous vapor, weighed 4.2 grammes; 
after twelve hours' immersion in water it weighed 9.4 
grammes. The results of the interesting experiments 
of Rev. George Winslow appeared to be in perfect 
accord with those of the French savant. Among 
others, the two following observations by Winslow are. 
in this connection of signal importance. A long series 
of cut leaves and slips were gathered at 4 p.m., then 
exposed to sun and wind for three hours, then carefully 
weighed and exposed all night to dew. At 7.30 A.M., 
after having been dried, they were again weighed, and 
all had gained weight and quite recovered their fresh- 
ness, proving that slightly wetted detached portions do 
absorb dew. 

In the next place, plants growing in pots and of 
which the earth was not watered were kept alive by 
the ends of one or more roots being placed in water ; 
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e.g., Mimulus moschatus not only grew vigorously 
and developed, but also blossomed. Applying the 
results of his experiments, Mr. Winslow also presents 
some valuable hints regarding the best mode of pre- 
paring and preserving bouquets of cut flowers. " If 
some plants have buds upon them, let the stalks long, 
and allow a few leaves to remain on and be also im- 
mersed in water, and the buds will then be often found 
to expand successively. The cut end, to be more 
absorbed than it otherwise would he, should be again 
cut off under water. If the blassoms be on a ligneous 
stem, as of lilac, then the loss of water by evaporation 
is greater than the woody stalk can supply, so that in 
this case the addition of leaves in the water will greatly 
aid, and retain the bunch of flowers fresh for a long 
time. On the other hand, if a blossom be already 
about to shed its petals, then the additional supply of 
water furnished by the leaves on the stalk appears to 
hasten the coming dissolution, and the flower perishes 
rather sooner than it would otherwise do. The water 
must be changed every day and the submerged leaves 
must be lightly wiped with a cloth, as by endosmotic 
action they soon become more or less coated with 
mucus. No leaves must be in water unleas perfectly 
green and of vigorous growth" (see article on the 
absorption of water by leaves of plants, A. W. Bennet, 
American Naiuralid, vol. xiii. p. 20). 

With the results of the experiments by Winslow, 
those of Cailletet relative to the same subject are in 
the main concordant. His results seem equally worthy 
to be briefly enumerated. They successfully demon- 
strate the useful fact that a plant growing in a humid 
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soil and receiving by its roots the quantity of water 
necessary to its normal condition does not absorb the 
water whicli moistens its leaves, but such absorption 
takes place as soon as the leaves begin to wither, in 
consequence of the desiccation of the soil. In this 
way is to be explained the phenomenon of certain plants 
maintaining a healthy condition without any contact 
with the soil and even absolutely isolated from all 
assimilable substances. Thus, specimens of Pourretea, 
a rootless, bromeliaceous plant, maintained a healthy 
existence and exhibited considerable increase in weight 
while suspended for more than six years in the air by 
a wire. No moisture except that from the gardener's 
syringe ever reached it, and yet it was continually put- 
ting out new leaves and abundantly flowering {Oar- 
dener^s Montldy^ February, 1873). The mode of living 
in this case exhibited by the Pourretea precisely answers 
to that displayed by so-called air-plants, known to the 
scientific botanist as epiphytes, which have connection 
neither with the soil nor the juices of the other plants 
upon which they prey, but imbibe directly all the moist- 
ure they require from the air. It should be here 
noted that with regard to plants living in a manner 
purely predaceous the case is quite different, since the 
terminal rootlets of the latter dip into the juices of 
their host and absorb from them the needful amount 
of nutriment for their sustenance. 

From the proof brought forward tending both to 
confirm and to refute the theory of the absorption of 
moisture by plant foliage, it will appear obvious that 
the question is one respecting which there is great di- 
vision of opinion, and hence we may not as yet be in 
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a position to render an absolute decision. It may^ 
however, be gravely affirmed that the balance of ar- 
gument, more particularly the results of the skilled 
labors of the more modern works in this field of re- 
search, seems to be in favor of the view that plants 
possess the function in question ; it must, however, 
be distinctly understood to hold only when they are 
placed in unfavorable circumstances for absorption by 
their roots. 

Two inferences appear to be pretty clearly established 
by the numerous skilful experiments above detailed. 
The one which is to be drawn from the labors of the 
opponents of the theory may be stated as follows : that 
growing, including potted plants, when well watered 
and liberally supplied with the proper soil, imbibe, 
practically speaking, no aqueous vapor from the air. 
The other which is to be drawn from the experimental 
results of those endeavoring to carry the theory to an 
actual demonstration may be formulated thus : that all 
plants which do not receive sufficient water from the 
earth in which their roots are imbedded to keep them 
in vigorous growth, or, in other words, if plants be 
allowed to wither, can by virtue of the power the 
leaves possess to take on vicarious absorptive actions 
recover their natural freshness. In view of such facts, 
the old idea which has been and in some quarters still 
is held, namely, that plants growing in a properly 
moistened soil also obtain a certain share of moisture 
directly from the air, is doubtless illusory. On the 
other hand, the field botanist who sprinkles the plants 
in his vasculum in order to keep them alive and green 

till he reaches home is acting in harmony with an 
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CHAPTER III. 

House-plants and malaria — Brief description of malaria — Intermittent 
and remittent types — Dumb ague — The cause a specific ferment — Is 
not the result of organic decomposition — The conditions essential to 
the production of malaria — The possibility of house-plants causing 
malaria, and how this can be averted — The victims of malaria — Eflfoct 
of odorous emanations — Most of them delightful — A few of them only 
are injurious-^The scent of roses — Objections to living plants within 
dwellings answered. 

The famous bacteriologist Professor Tonimasi Crii- 
deli has recently directed attention to the newly dis- 
covered and practical fact that house-plants have been 
known to produce symptoms of malaria. 

Now, although this novel idea, which assumes to 
«ndow growing plants with the power to generate a 
much-dreaded affection, can be readily shown to be 
opposed to all traditional views upon the subject, never- 
theless, emanating as it does from one eminent for 
xnedical learning and at the same time an exceedingly 
.aealous original investigator, it surely is entitled to 
most respectful consideration. 

Before entering into a discussion of this point, 
lowever, it is my purpose to proceed to a brief con- 
sideration of the subject of malaria in general, and to 
examine into its causative relations in particular; be- 
lieving that such a course will greatly aid the reader 
in reaching a wise and safe decision of the question 
T^ised by this noted Italian observer. 

Moreover, if the readers deem it necessary to offer 

66 
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additional reasons for pursuing this method, we would 
simply ask them to note the ever-increasing popular 
interest, which may be largely owing to the increasing 
prevalence of the disease, everywhere shown in the 
subject of malaria. Its baneful eflFects seem to-day to 
be almost universally recognized and in no small de- 
gree appreciated. Thus, to show the great importance 
which popularly attaches to the phenomena exhibited 
by this disease, it need only be observed that in the 
selection of a permanent home a locality found by ex- 
perience to be highly malarious is, without regard to 
any superior advantages it may possess, prudently con- 
demned. 

Prior to the introduction of the terra malaria, this 
affection had been known chiefly as marsh miasm, a 
phrase introduced in 1717 by the Italian writer Lan- 
cisci ; this name being applied to it because of the fact 
that it had been supposed to be solely attributable to 
vegetable decomposition in marshy localities. As will 
appear hereafter, this doctrine, in the light of later 
observations, lacks full confirmation. On account 
of the term marsh miasm or paludal fever being 
too restricted in its application, another author, Mc- 
Culloch, in 1827, introduced into English literature 
the term malaria, which possesses the advantage of 
being more comprehensive, including as it does the 
well-known intermittent and remittent forms of fever 
as well as so-called "dumb ague.'' Among the in- 
habitants of Italy the term malaria had been collo- 
quial, and in our own country it has from the time of 
its first employment to designate the disease in ques- 
tion been very generally adopted, not only by the 
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medical profession but also by the laity. The disease 
is also popularly known by such various titles as 
** chills and fever/* "the shakes," "fever and ague," 
*^ fever of the country," and so on. It does not seem 
incumbent to describe at length the symtomatology as 
expressed in the varied types of the affection ; l)Osides, 
^his aspect of the case is one which does not at present 
xvriting so much concern us, but to portray the disease 
i n mere outline may, it is hoped, be incidentally useful if 
:not absolutely essential. The onset of an attack of inter- 
xnittent fever or ague is in nearly all instances charac- 
tierized by marked chills, usually accompanied by more 
or less tremor of the muscular system, and more par- 
ti icularly the muscles of the lower jaw, to the extent, 
in most cases, of causing "chattering of the teeth." 
IThis stage lasts all the way from a few minutes to 
ti^wo hours, and is immediately followed by a stage of 
fever, in which there is a notable elevation of tem- 
pierature, the skin at the same time remaining hot 
^.nd dry. The second is longer than the first stage, 
x^arying from three to eight hours, and terminates in 
tilie third or sweating stage, which closes the scene at- 
ti^nding one paroxysm. Then follows an intermission 
of one, two, three, or more days, during which inter- 
v-al there is an entire absence of fever, probably to be 
Succeeded by a recurring "shaker." Of this form of 
fWer there are three types, each having a* definite 
interval, or in other words each variety manifesting in 
the return of the paroxysms a distinct law of perio- 
dicity. Thus we have the quotidian, in which the 
paroxysms occur at intervals of twenty-four hours, the 
tertian, at intervals of forty-eight hours, while in the 
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from malarial poisoning unless you, at some previous 
time, have had the disease, or it has taken an unmis- 
takable form in which severe chills have been fol- 
lowed by fever and this in turn by profuse sweiiting, 
and these periodical exacerbations have been and still 
are occurring at regular intervals ; but seek the advice 
of your trusted physician, making sure at the siune 
time that he is not a mere pretentious charlatan. The 
following are perhaps the symptoms which most nearly 
determine what are commonly regarded as latent forms 
of malaria, and they are added to the above detailed 
account of the disease with a view simply to assist 
those who enlist in the noble and refining practice of 
cultivating plants in their dwellings in deciding 
whether any manifestations of illness developing in 
themselves are, in point of fact, symptoms of malaria 
or those of one of the many closely-allied disorders 
arising from other causes. It is to be particularly 
noted that any one of the three stages already de- 
scribed as constituting a fit of intermittent fever may 
be entirely wanting, while the remaining two may be 
but feebly expressed. Upon close observation there will 
usually be found to be an irregular, or rarely a regular 
periodicity about the attack. While serving in the 
capacity of resident physician of the Episcopal Hos- 
pital at Philadelphia, and subsequently in that of visit- 
ing physician to the out-patient department of the 
same institution, where numerous patients suffering 
from the various forms of this dread affection are daily 
prescribed for, there has been offered an exceptionally 
good opportunity to verify the observation that those 
applying for relief from this disease have, upon being 
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questioned, in most ctises, assented to having alternately 
their "good" and their "bad days." The functional 
activity of tlie liver is in these subjects greatly im- 
paired, as evidenced by headache and undue drowsiness ; 
upon the tongue is found a thin white coating, which 
in quite a large proportion of instances has, according 
to my own observation, a somewhat bluish tint. In 
his excellent treatise on " The Principles and Practice 
of Medicine," the late Professor Austin Flint has 
with commendable insight recommended the use of the 
clinical thermometer, by means of which any " peri- 
od i(iul rise of temperature, when the surface of the 
body may not show an increase of heat and the pulse 
is but little accelerated," may be detected. The free 
use of quinia, which in cases of malaria operates as a 
specific agent, also serves to aid to complete the diag- 
nosis of cases that would otherwise remain suspicious, 
or in other words could not be definitely settled by the 
best diagnostic skill of the physician. It is earnestly 
hoped that a sufficiently full description of the disease 
has now been given to render it unnecessary to urge 
a prudent caution against the too general fashion of 
indiscriminately pronouncing any given case of illness 
to be malaria and at once attempting to find an ex- 
planation of its appearance. 

Than the subject of the true nature of the causes of 
malaria and the various conditions under which they 
become operative, none of greater importance or in- 
terest could be presented. From the time of the in- 
troduction of the term marsh miasm by Lancisci in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century down to within 
recent years, the doctrine that the morbific agent was 
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the result of vegetable decomposition in marshy dis- 
tricts held universal sway. That the majority of 
marshy localities are malarious is undeniable. There 
is, however, a notable exception in the case of salt-water 
marshes, which places, strange as it may seem to the 
practically-minded, non-professional reader, enjoy almost 
perfect freedom from the disease. It is, moreover, to 
be remarked that by mixing salt and fresh water, as 
happens in certain marshes in the State of New Jersey 
and in the many swamps of the West Indies, we have 
conditions which in a striking degree favor the develop- 
ment of malaria. The particular localities where the 
ravages of the disease most extensively predominate are 
the deltas and estuaries of rivers, as well as smaller 
streams, which are apt to be inundated. Among famil- 
iar though striking examples are the Ganges, Euphrates, 
5Uid the Mississippi Rivers. To place beyond doubt 
tJie falsity of the old hypothesis which gravely assumed 
t;he disease to be caused only by the emanations arising 
Aom organic decomposition in marshy localities, it is 
simply necessary to direct attention to the fact that the 
disease not infrequently occura in places where the con- 
ditions are almost directly opposed. Thus we may 
uention '^barren rocks" (Ionian Islands, Hong-Kong, 
parts of Beloochistan, De Los Islands near Sierra 
Xieone) ; high table-lands more or less barren (Deccan, 
Mysore, Persia, New Castile); mountainous regions 
^Andes, Rocky Mountains, prairies of North America, 
and savannas of Venezuela and Brazil) (Encyclopedia 
Britannica). After making a series of delicate experi- 
ments upon aquatic algse obtained from malarious lo- 
calities, Salisbury, in the month of January, 1866 (see 
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Amcricdu Jotinial of the Medical Sciences)^ announced 
to the medical profession the discovery of the Palmella 
geniitisnui, which he held to be the sj>ecific agent in the 
l)r(Kluction of malaria. About the same time still 
other observei's of note were zealously applying them- 
selves to the investigations of these low forms of vege- 
table life, and although each savant had, as the result 
of his skilful labors, been successful in demonstrating 
to his own satisfaction the causative agent of malaria, 
strangely enough each had pointed out a different 
variety of alga. It also was subsequently found that 
in not a single instance had these results been carried 
to a successful demonstration, and it is to be particu- 
hirly noted that the palmella or ague-plant of Salis- 
bury lias l)een found to be absent in many malarious 
regions, while, on the contrary, it has been found to be 
j)rosent in many places wholly free from malaria. 
Although down to the year 1879 the hypothetical germ 
cruising malaria had not been discovered, there now ap- 
l)earod on the scene two zealous and already illustrious 
workers in the field of bacteriology, namely, Klebs and 
Tonunasi Crudeli. As the result of their joint labors, 
extending over a considerable period of time, these 
gentlemen have isolated a low vegetable organism, and 
named it Bacillm inalanWy which they claim to be the 
siKHjial agent producing all forms of malaria. Whilst 
the evidence aflbrded by the subsequent experiments 
of these and other observers greatly strengthened the 
proposition that we have, in this disease, to deal with a 
schizomycete, yet it is but just to state that certain ob- 
servations still more recently made in Rome indicate 
with equal show of reason that the schizomycete of ma- 
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laria.does not at all times assume the exact bacillary 
form described by Klebs and Tomraasi Crudeli. Mean- 
while, the point of paramount importance and chief 
interest to the hygienist has been practically settled, 
namely, that he has to do with a living ferment. Per- 
taining to the disease in question there are many famil- 
iar facts which can, according to this view, be readily 
explained. It enables us to comprehend clearly why 
the malarial poison can flourish in soils of most various 
chemical composition ; why the disease is more preva- 
lent during the warm season, and as a rule in marshy 
than in non-marshy localities ; why it rarely haj)pens 
that certain marshes with their stagnant waters are ex- 
empt, and so on. In an address delivered before the 
eighth session of the Industrial Congress, Copenhagen, 
August 12, 1884, and published in the Nevi York 
Medical Recordy August 23, 1884, Professor Tomniasi 
Crudeli has, in a highly lucid and practical manner, 
discussed this curious little living ferment. He has 
pointed out the conditions favorable to the multiplica- 
tion of the malarial ferment contained in the soil and to 
its dispersion through the superjacent atmosphere, in- 
viting attention to three conditions which are absolutely 
essential, and the concurrence of which is indispensable 
to the production of malaria. First, a temperature 
which does not fall below 20 degrees Cent. (67.5 degrees 
Fahr.) ; secondly, a very moderate degree of humidity ; 
thirdly, the direct action of the oxygen of the air upon 
the strata of earth which contain the ferment. If a single 
one of these three conditions be wanting, the develop- 
ment of malaria becomes impossible. He further calls 
attention to the fact that not all earth containing this 
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formont is capable of poisoDing the superjacent atmos- 
j)here. It is a matter of some practical moment that 
this germ may, after having lain dormant for an indefi- 
nite time, again become active in producing malaria, as, 
for example, when placed under conditions most favor- 
able for its development and multiplication. Closely 
associalcd with this there is another well-known fact, 
iiaiiioly, the overturning of a malarial soil whether by 
means of the plough or the spade, as well as that re- 
sulting from the construction of railways, is almost in- 
variably attended by increased prevalence of the dis- 
oas(\ To this idea popular experience lends universal 
suj)port. The explanation is not difficult, and should 
bo properly understood. It will appear obvious that 
by upturning the soil the surface which is constantly 
exposed (containing this specific ferment is increased, 
thus giving the essential conditions already described 
every opportunity of asserting their respective influ- 
en(H\s to the end of generating malarial miasm. In 
the artiel(» of Professor Crudeli before cited (foe. cU.)^ 
he has, happily for our further purpose, indicated cer- 
tain natural and artificial modes of rendering salubrious 
malarious localities. It sometimes happens that as a 
WHYiU of continuous warm dry weather all the moisture 
is Pvnporate<l from the malarious soil, and it in conse- 
(pKMUv (vixHVH to generate the disease-producing germ. 
liikf»\vise does nature rarely obtain the same end by 
covering a malarious soil with earth which does not 
contain the malarial ferment, or with a matting formed 
of earth and the n>ots of grasses closely growing to- 
gether in a imtuml meadow. 

Among the various devices which we owe to the 
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ingenuity of man, tliere is perhaps none to which 
attaches more importance than that of drainage. It 
is regrettable that the subject cannot here be more 
fully discussed. On account of the extreme activity 
of the transpiratory function exhibited by growing 
vegetation and the consequent absorption of the ex- 
cessive moisture from the soil, it has been recommended 
to plant trees in marshy localities, and in this way it 
has been supposed trees might render sahibrioiis a 
locality more or less malarious. But since the question 
whether trees are really capable of exercising this 
happy influence can have no possible bearing upon the 
subject of the relation of house-plants to malaria, it« 
further discussion will be resumed where it more prop- 
erly belongs, in a future chapter. Assuming the 
cause of malaria to be a living ferment, and also the 
scientific data brought forward by Professor Crudeli to 
be ample to fully prove this postulate, let us now 
inquire how plants in living-chambers might generate 
and multiply the specific germ so as to produce malaria 
in the inmates, this, the reader will remember, being 
claimed by the same celebrate<l authority. To support 
his own hypothesis Tommasi Crudeli furnishes the 
following practical record, which, however, was com- 
municated to him by Professor von Eichwald, of St. 
Petersburg. A Russian lady, who usually enjoyed 
good health and who lives in a perfectly salubrious 
locality, was attacked by an intermittent fever of a 
true malarial character. The febrile attacks yielded 
easily to moderate doses of quinia, but a relapse inva- 
riably took place when the invalid returned to her 
' ordinary habits of life. The alternations of easy cure 
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and obstinate relapses continued (or many montlie, 
during wliicli time Professor von Eichwald was unable 
to discover the cause of this singular affection. One 
day he was struck by this circumstance: the cure of 
the attacks was maintained as long as the invalid 
remained in the bedroom, while the relapse took place 
when she left that room, even when she did not leave 
the house. Now, this lady when not suffering passed 
the greater part of the time in a well-heated drawing- 
room, containing a considerable number of flower-pots. 
Professor von Eichwald had them all removed, and 
from that day the cure was as'^ured and no more re- 
lapses occurred. (See also Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, 
January, 1882.) Now, according to the views enter- 
tained by Professor Cnideli himself, the malarial germ 
must remain innocuous excepting when, as before men- 
tioned, three essential conditions are present. To the 
intelligent observer it will appear obvious that since 
the temperature of the living-apartments should, ac- 
cording to the teachings of hygienists, range from 
sixty-five to seventy degrees Fahr., one at least of the 
indispensable conditions must under these circumstances 
almost constantly obtain not only during the winter 
season, when artificial heat is required, but also during 
the other seasons. It will appear not less clear that 
tlie second requirement, which demands a permanent 
state of humidity of soil, would, if the plants be suf- 
ficiently watered, not infrequently prevail. Certain it 
is that the plants in order to mahitain tlieir healthy 
growth must receive a constant supply of water to their 
■■loots. But regarding this question of the connection 
etweet) the moisture of the soil and the origin of 
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malaria^ the best sentiment of the hygienists of the 
present who have given it serious attention is, while a 
moist soil eminently favors the development of the 
specific agent causing malarial affection, an equally 
potent factor to the same end is a soil either too moist 
or too dry, or, in other words, a rapid rise or fall of 
the ground-water is often in great measure responsible 
for an outbreak of one form among others of this chiss 
of diseases. Irregular or excessive watering of plants 
with pots which do not admit of drainage at the base, 
therefore, might tend strongly to establish the condi- 
tions favorable to the prevalence of paroxysmal fever, 
and such careless handling of house-plants should 
scrupulously be avoided by those wishing to introduce 
them into their homes. Neither would there be the 
slightest obstacle in the way of the third or remaining 
essential condition coming into play, sinc^e nothing 
could interfere with the action of the oxygen of the 
air upon any germs present in the superficial soil of 
the flower-pots. But the evident fact must be kej)t in 
remembrance that while the conditions favorable to the 
development and multiplication of the malarial germ 
may at times prevail in our dwellings, they cannot 
occasion the disease without the existence of the para- 
mount condition, namely, its presence in the soil of the 
pots in which the plants are growing. 

And to every fair-minded person it must be clear 
that there is available an efficient and easily applicable 
remedy; for accepting, as we have done. Professor 
Crudeli's theory of the etiology of malaria, nothing 
could be more simple than to replace the malarial soil 
of the flower-pots with non-malarial, or it might be 
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amply sufficient simply to remove the superficial por- 
tion of the soil and to cover the remainder in the pot 
with soil containing no malarial germs. The latter point 
is one which our gardeners and florists would do well to 
consider. The importance of ascertaining in the most 
careful manner whether any given case of malaria 
occurring in a household in which plants are cultivated 
is really due to the latter or to some adequate concur- 
rent cause, cannot too strongly be emphasized. More- 
over, though contrary to the teachings of Professor 
Crudeli, it remains to be said that as the result of 
numerous inquiries from many of the leading practical 
florists and gardeners of Philadelphia, the disease in 
not a single instance was found to be ascribable to 
the influence of the treasures of the greenhouse ; and 
surely no one, except he be unreasonably prejudiced, 
can for a moment doubt that if plants and flowers do 
possess the power to generate sufficient of the specific 
germs to produce malaria, then the practical cultivators 
of plants who are their constant companions could 
hardly be so fortunate as to escape the disease. Surely, 
until more extended reliable observations from the side 
of clinical experience are reported tending to establish 
the scientific accuracy of Professor Crudeli's demon- 
stration, more than ordinary precaution is deemed un- 
necessary. 

From the evidence brought to light in this discussion 
we learn two lessons of no minor consequence. First, 
that though cases of malaria ascribable to the efiects of 
potted plants will be found to be extremely rare, the 
possibility of their occurrence should be kept in re- 
membrance. Secondly, in view of the convenience of 
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application and the iDfallibility of the means at our 
command to remove the cause whenever found to exist, 
the folly of discarding pls^ts from living-apartments 
on the ground of generating malaria will on all hands 
be readily conceded. 

It in all justice remains to be said, however, that to 
reflect upon having directed attention to the possibility 
of this new-discovered source of malaria, as well as 
having-pointed out a complete safeguard wherever the 
proper precautions are vigorously enforced, should 
bring to the mind of Professor Crudeli great pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

The effects of the odorous emanations from growing 
plants and beautiful flowers forms an interesting theme 
for investigation, and is one that has, up to within 
very recent times, received but little attention. As 
bearing upon the subject there have been quite recently 
established certain new facts which have invested the 
subject with rare interest, but these more important 
phases, chiefly relating to the power of odorous plants 
to generate ozone, and the high value accorded to this 
substance by the sanitarian, will in a future chapter be 
fully considered. The discussion will be here limited 
to a consideration of their general, and more particularly 
their supposed injurious, effects. The great variety of 
emanations given off by plant life may be merely al- 
luded to as a matter of passing interest. It is to be 
noted at the outset that the vast majority of them 
are delightful to the smell, whilst a small proportion 
only are repugnant or harmful. By the grateful im- 
pression they make upon our sense of smell, the fra 
grant odors emitted from plants are perhaps to most 
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jM^rsiMis Utile K^ss aiiraotive than the beautiful forms 
luul t^x^uisito ivlors they present to the sense of sight. 
In this we dis^vrn the lieneficent hand of Providence, 
(hiHtngh Yt^^tahle fonns which secrete perfumed nectar, 
nnnistei*inij to our pK\*isure and comfort. Though not 
ol* anv pnietieiil moment, it may prove to be incident- 
ally intetw^tii^s; to briefly advert to the industry of col- 
ItM'tin^ antl disjHMisinjj the various perfumes for toilet 
pur|Mwos, Wo ai\^ told by Homer that men in his day 
\\vvi'> alivadv familiar with an "oil of roses'^ and its 
pri'imration, autl there is no lack of reliable testimony 
lo rstnblish the faet that ra««es from a remote period of 
liint^ wcrt* eultivatiHl with a view to extracting from 
lIuMn tlu'ir lVa«i:rant esseniM}. It is historically recorded 
Ihal llioHt^ illustrious authorities of their day, Galen and 
llij)|»o(<rat('H, woR^ ai*quainted with the same product, 
and, lii'sides usinjij it as a j)erfume, frequently employed 
it as a rtiinedial ap^ent. It is stated upon good authority 
thai, fjjreat <|uan(i(ios of flowers, chief among which is 
IIk* lavt^ider, ^rown in the south of France, are used 
by lli<^ London perfumers, the flower season being as 
anxiouHly walxihod there as the grain harvest in other 
reji^iouH. Ah before intimated, the proportion of odor- 
iftirouH flowers which are actually productive of baneful 
eflects is quite small, and although it has upon good 
authority been affirmed that all injurious odors are re- 
pulsive, it is erroneous to suppose, as some have done, 
that all the disagreeable odors exhaled by plants are 
injurious in their effects upon health. Thus, there is a 
class of plants whose odors closely resemble those pro- 
duced by certain animals, Satyrium hircinum (Linn.), 
for example, which emits a goat-like stench; others 
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emit odors like that of putrid animal fleshy for the ex- 
press object of alluring certain insects whom they inge- 
niously deceive into captivity, and, having accomplished 
their nefarious object, reward them by destroying their 
existence. As examples of such deliberately deceptive 
blossoms we may cite the huge parasite discovered by 
Sir Stamford Raffles in Sumatra, and called for its dis- 
coverer Baffleaia. This plant has, from the time of its 
first description, attracted a great deal of attention on 
all sides, so that a knowledge of its felonious habits has 
abready become familiar even to amateur scientists. But 
still more curious as well as atrociously wicked are the 
habits of the wild Arum, or cuckoo-pint. Although 
not strictly within our province, the story as told by 
Professor Grant Allen {Popular Science Monthly, De- 
cember, 1884) of the cruel habits of the Arum, which 
sets up a sort of fly-cage, presents features of sufficient 
importance and scientific interest to be entitled to a 
place here, even though it be at the risk of straining 
the reader's credulity. " This familiar big spring flower 
exhales a disagreeable, fleshy odor, which by its meat- 
like flavor attracts a tiny midge, with beautiful irides- 
cent wings and a very poetical name, Psycoda. As in 
most cases where flies are specially invited, the color of 
the cuckoo-pint is usually a dull and somewhat livid 
purple. A palisade of hairs closes the neck of the fun- 
nel-shaped blossom, and repeats the lobster-pot tactics 
of the entirely unconnected South European birthwort. 
The little flies entering by this narrow and stockaded 
door, fertilize the future red berries with pollen brought 
from their last prison, and are then rewarded for their 
pains by a tiny drop of honey, wliich slowly oozes from 
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thf inidtlle uf mcli embryo fruitletus sood as it is duly 
iinpregtiaUK). Afterwards, the polleu is shed upon their 
baoka by the bursting of the pollen-bags; the hairs 
wither up, and ojxai the previously barricaded exit, and 
the midges issue forth in search oi' a new prison and a 
second drnp of lioney, 

"Tliis is all strange enough; but stranger still, I 
strongly suspect the Arum of deliberately hocusing ita 
nectar. 1 have often seeu dozens of these tiny flies roll 
together in an lulvanced stage of apjmrent intoxication 
upon tiie polien-covei'ed floor of an arum-chamber ; and 
llie evidences of drunkenness are so clear and numerous 
tliut I incline to believe tlie plant actually makes them 
<lruiik in order to insure their staggering about in the 
pollen and carrying a good supply of it to the next 
blossom visited." 

Whilst the cases cited aflbrd striking illustrations of 
the great energy with wEiich some plants exhale un- 
pleasant odors, there are others of quite modest api>ear- 
ance, eucli aa wintergreen, rosemint, rosemary, etc., 
which plants, unlike the former, are with equal ac- 
tivity distilling pleasant aromas into the surrounding 
medium for a considerable distance. The eminent 
authority, Pouchet {loc. fii.), cites Bartholin, who tells 
us that the odor of rosemary indicates tlie coast of 
Spain more than ten leagues out at sea, and tlie old 
historian Diodorus Siculus relates something analogoi^ 
with respect to Arabia, Some curious instances, many 
of which are doubtless apocryphal, of the poisonous 
effects of strong plant-odors, are historically related. 
Thus, it is held by Pouchet {" The Univeree," p. 348) 
that io the year A.u. 177^ a woman actually died m 
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London from having kept a large bouquet of irises in 
her room during the night. According to Preller, a 
young girl perished in the same way from the effects 
of a bouquet of violets ; and it is recorded that work- 
men who have imprudently fallen asleep upon bales of 
safifron have died in consequence. Serious phenomena^ 
writes Pouchet, have been particularly observed in per- 
sons keeping nosegays near them during the night. 
The historian Cramer has briefly related the following 
cases in point, viz., the death of one of the daughters 
of Nicholas I., court of Saline (in the department of 
Jura), and that of a bishop of Poland were attributed 
to the emanations from roses. 

The same authority (foe. dt^ gives a few interesting 
instances in which the scent of roses has been particu- 
larly charged with operating deleteriously upon some 
pei*sons. He writes, Catherine of Thudici could not 
endure it, s^d her aversion to flowers was so great that 
it was enough for her to see a painting of one to be 
seized with some degree of nausea. The Chevalier de 
Guise was still more easily affected, for he fainted at 
the sight of a bunch of roses. To successfully confirm 
the above with well-authenticated cases of more recent 
date would, we opine, be impossible ; at all events, so 
far as our examination of the medical literature bearing 
upon the subject has gone, nothing of the kind has 
been encountered. In all instances, therefore, in which 
as the result of floral emanations really dangerous 
symptoms have been superinduced, a well-marked idio- 
syncrasy would doubtless have been found to exist. In 
confirmation of this view it should be stated that Orfila 

long ago contended that these remarkably odorous ex- 
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ally produce unpleasant effects, should whenever found 
to do so be excluded, but such are not to be totally 
condemned, since, as will be seen hereafter, the hygienic 
advantages attendant upon their presence are actually 
noteworthy. Although at first sight these conclusions 
may seem somewhat at variance with preceding re- 
marks upon the same subject, it is believed a little 
serious reflection on the part of the reader will render 
it clear that they were confined to scrupulously accu- 
rate statements of fact. 

The various elements tending to show that growing 
plants and flowers have when cultivated within-doors 
an injurious influence upon human health, have been 
now successively discussed, and the only arguments, it 
will be recollected, having weight worth considering 
were two in number, namely, that plants under certain 
conditions seem to be capable of generating malaria, 
and that they rarely emit odors which exercise a dele- 
terious influence. But we gravely assume that no im- 
portant evidence has been wanting to show that they 
really constitute but slight objections, and, what is of 
greatest importance, we have indicated {supra) conven- 
ient and efficient safeguards against positive harm from 
the causes enumerated. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Hygicnio influenocs of houso-plants — Transpiration — Experiments show- 
ing its rate, etc. — Effect of transpiration on the dew-point — Table of 
rcHiiItfl — Summary of investigations — Effect of anatomical formation 
of leaves upon the rate of transpiration — The solar rays the chief ex- 
citing cause — Other modifying influences — Obvious effect of transpira- 
tion to increase the proportion of moisture in closed rooms — Experi- 
ments at the Episcopal Uospital, Philadelphia — Their results proving 
the ability of plants to increase the degree of humidity of living-rooms 
— The air of living-rooms also shown to bo dryer than the outer air, 
especially when heated by the hot-air furnace — The effects of trans- 
piration in lowering the temperature — The quantity of atmospheric 
moisture essential to health — The effect of temperature and relative 
humidity upon the rate of evaporation from our bodies— Small flactu- 
ations in temperature and degree of saturation of vital moment to pre- 
serve health — Moisture furnished by plants highly serviceable where 
dry furnace heat is employed — The evil effects of furnace heat pointed 
out — Its relation to bodily ills — Plants becoming the means of obvi- 
ating distressing symptoms — The high rank taken by plants and flowers 
as sanitary agencies. 

That neither sacred nor profane literature prior to 
the last decade presents anything favoring the idea of 
vegetable life exercising any valuable hygienic influ- 
ences, has in the preceding chapters been abundantly 
verified. On the other hand we are, owing to some 
recent advances in plant physiology, now enabled hap- 
pily to show that to growing plants, more particu- 
larly when cultivated within dwellings, must be ac- 
corded high praise for their actual worth as sanitary 
agencies. Having made this widely applicable prop- 
osition, a study of the various beneficial influences 
76 
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plants and flowers are capable of exerting upon the 
salubrity of the surrounding air will next engage our 
earnest attention. There is justification for making 
this claim for plants chiefly on account of two func- 
tions. First, transpiration, or the exhalation of watery 
vapor from all green portions, but more especially from 
the green leaves ; and, secondly, the generation of ozone 
by the flower and odoriferous foliage. Their well-known 
aesthetic influences will also be discussed. Prelimi- 
nary to making a practical application of our j)resent 
knowledge of the functions referred to, it is necessary 
to devote small space to some general considerations, 
and to carefully examine the experimental studies which 
have been made thereon, in order that the arguments 
and conclusions pertaining to the practical issues of our 
subject may be seen to rest upon the indestructible 
basis of exact scientific data. 

Of the various elements entering into the living por- 
tions of plants, water makes up the predominating pro- 
portion. The most essential constituent of the living 
parts of plants, however, is protoplasm, so termed by 
its discoverer. Dr. Hugo von Mohl. This substjinoe 
has been defined as that which is sensitive, which 
moves, appropriates food, and increases in size (Bes- 
sey). Its consistence ^ is neither distinctly solid nor 
liquid, but might be termed semi-fluid or semi-solid, 
and in the higher orders of plants occupies the cavities, 
being variously arranged with reference to the vegetable 
cell-wall. The vegetable, it should be noted, as to its 
chemical composition and physical properties is identi- 
cal with animal protoplasm, which unceasingly courses 

through our veins and nourishes our bodies. The 
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greater the vital activity of this life-giving principle, the 
more watery is its composition. This is a fact of para- 
mount importance, since it not only serves to show how 
necessary is water to all the nutritive changes taking 
place in plants, but also to indicate the power protoplasm 
possesses to imbibe moisture. Such being the fact, it 
can be seen that a current is, during the growth of the 
plant, established from the chief source of all moisture 
— the soil — in the direction of the more rapidly grow- 
ing parts, where it is utilized, which current, be it re- 
membered, is to be distinguished from another coursing 
from the roots to the leaves of the plants for purposes 
of transpiration. The latter phenomenon may be de- 
fined as a natural vaporization of the liquid of the 
plant, taking place solely from the external surfaces of 
the living cells, which ^^on their part remove the water 
by imbibition from the cell sap." 

It is a physiological fact of no little interest that, as 
Sachs has experimentally shown, the movement of 
water upward through the stem to supply that which 
is lost by evaporation occurs solely through the woody 
tissue or walls of the cells, and not through their cavi- 
ties, which even in summer, when transpiration is most 
active, are chiefly filled with air. The true explanation 
of this phenomenon may with justice be briefly argued 
to be due to an attraction of the cell-wall for water. 
This same celebrated authority, it is of further interest- 
to note, has calculated the rapidity of the ascending 
current of water in a branch of the silver poplar, in 
which there was strong transpiration, and obtained a 
rate of twenty-three cm. per hour. As compared with 
the vast amount of water evaporated by the leaves and 
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green portions of living plants, the quantity consumed 
by the chemico-vital processes taking place in the cells 
during growth is trifling. 

Among all the functions displayed by vegetable life, 
transpiration should, in point both of absorbing in- 
terest and practical value, be placed in the foremost 
rank. It undoubtedly is the physiological marvel as 
to activity, and yet it is a mysterious phenomenon, 
occurring in the vast majority of instances wholly be- 
yond our limited powers of vision. It belongs to the 
organic functions (being common to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms), and it mainly corresponds to the 
insensible perspiration from the human skin, though it 
shows much more energy than the latter process. 

It is to be noted, however, that certain plants actu- 
ally have, when well matured, been known to distil 
moisture drop by drop from the ends of their leaves. 
According to the Dutch anatomist Ruysch (quoted by 
Pouchet, foe. dt.), this phenomenon was observed in 
an Arum which he kept in a greenhouse in the Botan- 
ical Grarden of Amsterdam. To confirm this remark- 
ably curious case we may allude to the experiments of 
M. Ch. Musset, who has discovered that a plant of the 
same family, the edible Arum, launches little drops of 
water in the form of a jet into the air, and that these 
exhale from the pores which we see on the tips of its 
m£^nificent heart-shaped leaves, undulating like the 
waves of the sea. He tells us that from each of these 
orifices from ten to a hundred drops of water were 
thrown every minute the distance of an inch or more. 
But the so-called weeping tree (Coesalpinia pluviosa), 
according to the account given by travellers through 
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the Canary Islands, in this regard richly deserves the 
distinction bestowed upon it of "vegetable marvel/' 
since it had, by numerous learned observers, been 
noticed to distil water "like copious rain from its 
tufted foliage." Though the vegetable kingdom under 
natural conditions presents but a limited number of 
instances of this extraordinary phenomenon, yet these 
are quite ample to serve to complete the parallel be- 
tween the process as exhibited by plants and by ani- 
mals, for it cannot be looked upon otherwise than as 
the exact counterpart of the sensible perspiration in 
the latter. The vast difference as to the rate of trans- 
piration between the two kingdoms will hereafter be- 
come conspicuously apparent. 

According to Pouchet (foe. eit.), for the idea that 
plants, like animals, transpire we are indebted to 
Mueschenbroeck, a former professor at the University 
of Leyden. He likewise gives us the following brief 
though interesting narrative of the ingenious experi- 
ments which led to the discovery of this important 
function. For this purpose Mueschenbroeck covered 
with a plate of lead the whole circumference of the 
root of a white poppy, so as to prevent the vapor of 
the earth from interfering with his experiment. The 
plant was then covered with a bell-glass cemented to 
the lead. After that, each morning when the natu- 
ralist came to visit the imprisoned plant he observed 
that even during the dryest nights its leaves were cov- 
ered with an innumerable number of these drops of 
water, to which the name of dew is given, and that 
the sides of the glaas themselves -were quite obscured 
by it. 
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The first set of experiments worthy of mention per- 
formed with a view to attempt to estimate the rate of 
transpiration in plants are those of Guettard (quoted 
by Pouchet), who conceived the idea of enclosing a 
branch not separated from the plant in a globe of glass 
terminating outwardly in a neck which was inserted in 
a flask. Once all was hermetically sealed, it was found 
to be an easy task to collect without the slightest loss 
the exhaled moisture, which after condensing itself on 
the sides of the glass fell drop by drop into the bottle 
situated beneath the branch. It was found that a 
branch of a Cornel tree weighing only five drachms and 
a half, exhaled each day an ounce and three drachms 
of water; or the equivalent of twice its weight in 
twenty-four hours. Whilst this experiment gave really 
brilliant results, a truer idea of this functional energy 
would have been yet more astounding to this investi- 
gator, for it should be here noted that in his experiment 
there was no opportunity for the action of wind-cur- 
rents, which, as will appear obvious hereafter, have 
an important influence in accelerating this proce&s of 
nature. The result of the interesting observations of 
Garreau {AnncUes des Sciences Nat, 3d ser., bot. xiii. 
355) on the transpiration from single leaves doubtless 
should, considering the means employed, be accepted as 
thoroughly trustworthy. It will, however, be seen that 
while the results are of value as showing the connection 
between this process and the number of stomata, his 
experiments were, it seems to me, not made with the 
definitive purpose of reckoning the amount of exhalation 
from a given area of leaf-surface. He collected the ex- 
haled moisture by means of chloride of calcium, placing 
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the loaf between two bell-jars, one applied to its upl^^^g 
and the other to its under surface. His conclusit^ ^ 
were : first, the quantity of water exhaled by the ^P^^m^q 
and under surfaces of the leaf is usually as 1 to 2, 1 
3, or even 1 to 5 or more. The quantity has no ret 
tion to the position of the surfaces, for the leaves wh^^^ \ 
reversed gave the same results as when in their natur^^^]^ 
j)(>sition ; secondly, there is a correspondence betwee: 
the quantity of water exhaled and the number of st 
niatii; thirdly, the transpiration of fluid takes place ii 
greater quantity on the parts of the epidermis wher^^^^ 
there is the least waxy or fatty matter, as along the line 
of the ribs. 

An ancient observer, Hales ("Statical Essays; Vege- 
table Statics,^' J). 21, quoted by Bessey), found that 
the amount of water exhaled from a vine in twelve 
hours of daylight equalled a film only .13 mm. (.005 
in.) thick, and having an extent as great as that of the 
evaporating surface ; the amount from a cabbage in the 
same time equalled a film .31 mm. (.012 in.) thick ; 
from an aj)ple-tree, .25 mm. (.01 in.) thick; from a 
sunflower in a day and night, equals a film ,15 mm. 
(.006 in.) thick. From further calculations Hales 
concludes that the quantity of moisture exhaled from 
the sunflower with a leaf-surface 5616 square inches 
was from twenty to thirty ounces in twelve hours, being 
about seventeen times as rapid as man exhales. This 
plant during a clear night lost three ounces, but on a 
dewy night nothing. 

In his work on botany Balfour (p. 457) refers to the 
researches of Woodward, giving some of the results of 
this observer. Woodward took plants and, having 
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immersed tiieir roots in water, placeil them in the light 
for mnre than a month. He noticed the quantity ab- 
sorbed and that transpired as well (making allowances 
for extraneous evaporation), and showed that the greater 
quantity of the water absorbed was again given off by 
the leaves. Inasmuch as theae plants were, by allow- 
ing their roots to rest in jture water, placed under de- 
cidedly artificial conditions, It is questionable whether 
resulte thus obtained are much to be relied upon, for it 
is a known fact that certain plants (Calla Ethiopia! for 
example) which ordinarily do not do so can, when mois- 
ture is too abundantly supplied to their roots, be made 
to distil the water from their leaves. In bis agreeable 
experiments, Sachs, with a view to obtain fresh light 
upon the subject, employed the leaves of the white 
poplar, and found the rate of transpiration to be about 
one-third that from water, while on the other side 
Miiller, with much less perseverance, found the rate to 
be only one-seventeenth as rapid as from water. Our 
readers doubtless will iiave noticed the great discrep- 
ancy in the results obtained by the various authorities 
cited, and since the question is really one of vital mo- 
ment, such a state of things is regrettable in the ex- 
treme. Moreover, when the great practical importance 
of the subject is taken into account, it is uot a little 
surprising t0 find that up to witliin a recent period 
the literature relating thereto should embrace such a 
paucity of reliable observations, since tljose i-ecital con- 
sist for tlie most part of bare statements of results, 
and, curiously enough, in every instance in which ex- 
|ieriraents upon entire growing plants have lieeu given 
iu detail, the objectionable (^ircumstauce of exposing 
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:auy ^iwii :;:iic %v>ulu rgp reagni the we^t of the 

Vk|ukI v.^it>^\rvvi. Htie Ljixf^mtMe of miking a cue- 
tu) :kTi^ v'l e\ivri32!cUQ$ izi K&renee to traiis|Mimtion 
NVite al^k s^rv*a^- V ur^jxx by r5^» professor. The writer, 
tk\ thai liiue :& ui^cuber of (ste efafes wkkji Prc^BBBor 
liothiwk s^> ably aiKi 5a:i$£MoriIv instraded, fadog 
titixaigly iiuprvKi^^^l by che^e oppoctane soggestHHiSy de- 
tenaiiuxl to uiak^ au e:xperiui«?at&l study of the theme. 
Kx)>eniueuts were forthwith institated with the 
view, not only to a;$certain as nearlj as poaaiUe the 
uiuouat of water exhaled by plaots in a healthy 
nutural state, but also to determine the connection 
between certain meteorological conditions and variar 
tionHy tlie nature of the cortical tissue of the leaves 
and trannpiratiou. The results of these experiments 
formed the basis of a graduation essay under tiie 
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caption "Transpiration in Plants/'* To accomplish 
the ends in view the following means were employed, 
A piece of good rubber cloth of sufficient size was 
taken^ and its narrower border tucked up neatly around 
the base of the stem of the plant and secured by means 
of an elastic cord. The rubber cloth was then allowed 
to drop down over the vessel in which the plant was 
situated, the portion of the cloth underneath the pot 
gathered up and brought to one side of its base, and 
after giving it a few twists in one direction so as insure 
its close application to all parts of the pot, the twisted 
portion was well wrapped and tied off by means of a 
cord so as to keep it in this condition. This done, the 
line of separation at the point where the edges of the 
cloth met was remedied by allowing overlapping of 
two inches or more and sealing by means of gum mu- 
cilage. It was now thought that evaporation from the 
vessel was next to impossible, but the question next 
arose, "How is thS plant to be supplied with the neces- 
sary moisture?" This difficulty was overcome by 
taking a hollow cylinder of tin three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, about three inches in length, and having 
made a hole of sufficient size in the cloth covering the 
pot, a few inches from the stem of the plant, intro- 
ducing one end of this tube into the opening, the rub- 
ber cloth was tucked up and tied on it the same as in 

* This essay was presented to the faculty of the Auxiliary 
Department of Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was awarded the George B. Wood Prize in 1877. 

It was afterwards read before the Alumni Society of the 
Auxiliary Department, and under the auspices of that society 
was published in the American Naturalist for March, 1878. 
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the case of the stem of the plant, tlie external openiu^ 
of the tube being guarded by means of a cork. ^^^ 
assert that this arrangement would allow of no escape " 
of moisture whatever would be useless as well as illoj 
ieal,yct there is perfect safety in affirming that, as com-^ 
pared with the amount transpired by the plant itself,J 
the quantity lost sinks into insignificance. But we 
need not thus neglect this small loss, since it can be 
successfully offset against a trivial gain in another di- 
rection, namely, the slight increase in weight of the 
plant by the gases which it fixes during the time of a 
single experiuient. Reflecting that plants return to the 
atmosphere the greater portion by volume of the gases 
absorbed by them, this must be considered very small 
indeed, though it is doubtless in excess of the loss of 
moisture by insecurity of our method, which loss cer- 
tainly could not have exceeded a few grains per day. 
It is quite obvious that the mode adopted is not calcu- 
lated to favor an overestimate of the rate of transpira- 
tion. Our plants were watered in the morning before 
weighing them for the day's experiment, and just suffi- 
cient water was suj)plied to keep them in a healthful 
state, the conditions of the leaves being in all cases 
taken as a guide. After watering the plants each morn- 
ing they were carefully weighed, and then placed in the 
desired position, and left undisturbed till evening or 
any number of hours desired, and then were again 
weighed. The loss of weight, as before stated, was 
considered equivalent to the amount evaporated during 
the time of the experiments. Usually one observation 
was made for a day and a night, but the plants were 
also weighed in the evening, so as to establish the rola- 
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tion between day and night evaporation during the 
same twenty-four hours. 

As before intimated, the relationship between the 
dew-point, temperature, etc., and the rapidity of trans- 
piration was noted in most of tlie observations made. 
This was arrived at by means of the ordinary wet-bulb 
thermometer, taking the average temperature and dew- 
point according to the well-known rule, which it would 
be needless to detail here. With this brief yet, it is 
hoped, sufficiently comprehensive description of the 
method pursued, we shall turn to notice the results ob- 
tained by these experiments. 

The first plant employed was a common calla {Oalla 
^ihiopica)^ an herbaceous plant three feet one and a 
half inches high. Its whole weight on taking it up, 
with roots cleaned, was two pounds two ounces ; weight 
of the evaporating portion, or all above ground, one 
pound three ounces, and two hundred and forty grains 
in a green state. It might be well to state here that in 
order to ascertain their weight the plants were taken 
up after the experiments were made upon them. 

With the calla placed in the open air, the average 
loss of w^eight or its equivalent, the amount of water 
evaporated in twelve hours during the day, was about 
two thousand eight hundred and fifty grains, while in 
the in-door experiments in the same interval the rate 
was a little more than half as rapid. The important 
part played by the sun's rays and atmospheric currents 
is strongly indicated by the results from this {)lant. 
Thus, while in-doors it received the solar rays only 
about half the time during a clear day, and although 
the room in which it was kept was well ventilated, the 
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MirrMil- wt-n: in no way cfimfiaraMe to the ctrailari«>n 
r»r ;iir oiit-i'lff. It wa* founil, verv carI«>iislTy that ihk 
|f!;iiif fxliaW-d nothing durincr a eloady night, either 
uitliin or ont ofrloiini, and during clear nights in ofea 
uir, on tlif; nvonige only about four hundred and sixty 

'l\it' phint n^rxt diriscn was our common geraniom 
H'r/ttrf/onliirn ciicnllnf/i). Also herbaceous; eighteen 
\ut'\\tH lii^li ; woi^lit in a green state, with roots washed^ 
nin(! oinif'CH ono hundred and twenty grains; of green 
or f'xiinh'ng part, soven ounces. Not less striking than 
llio^'.i! with the nil la were the results with this plant 
*\'\\iy indir'Jitf; that the amount exhaled at night is 
nl/oiit tho Hfirno in the open air as in the house, while 
tli«' <'vn|K)nition in daytime is more than double in the 
foriiKT what, it is in the latter position, — a fact, it will 
li<' M<<'ii, which is Klightly at variance with the results 

(roni the rr;illii. 

'I'll'- nvrn^c rate; of transpiration for the geranium 
vKii'oth't] even thai, of the calla, being three thousand 
five hiindnd p;rjiinH in twelve hours. It should be 
nofed thnl thi.M plant exhaled more than the weight of 
lli<- poifioii with exhaling surface in the course of 
twrily four hours, '.riiis and the previous plant, it 
should be reinarked, were in the flowering stage. 

A llowerinfr fncthsia (7^'. macrostemma) was next 
employed, a nhrnbhy j)lant whose leaf-surface we esti- 
ni;ifed at four liundnMl and fifty square inches; height 
of plnul, twenty-H(^ven iiujhca; weight of the portion 
hnviuj'; 'vnporaling surfaeo, two ounces; of whole plant, 
wilh roolH waslKuI and in a green state, four ounces, 
('oiueident with the; remainder of the experiments, we 
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made observations on the average temperature and 
dew-point. These latter observations, it should be ob- 
served, were taken in the same medium in which the 
plant was situated. The latter in the in-door exi)eri- 
ments were, in all instances, placed about four feet 
from the window. This plant gave exceedingly inter- 
esting results. In these experiments the average tem- 
j)erature was higher and the dew-point corresj)ondingly 
lower during the time of the observations made on this 
plant in the house than while exposed to the OjXin air; 
this, no doubt, accounts for the fact that more moisture 
ivas lost at night while the plant was kept in-doors 
than when exposed, the average at night having been 
:five hundred and forty grains while in-doors, and only 
ifour hundred and twenty grains outside. The tem- 
perature and the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
^vould therefore seem to influence transpiration even at 
might. As in the observations with previous plants, 
^hese results also showed that the process is at least 
'tiwice as active during the day, when the plant was ex- 
j)osed, as when kept in the house ; and yet we must not 
lose sight of the fact before mentioned, namely, that 
"the average temperature and the average complement 
of the dew-point were higher during the experiments 
:tnade in-doors than when the plant was out of doors. 
To the proposition that sunlight and currents of air 
sire, one or both of them, powerful modifiers of this 
process, intelligent readers will give hearty assent. 
This plant, it is interesting to note, exhaled one hun- 
dred grains more than its own weight (four ounces) in 
twelve hours. To further confirm the effect of wind- 
currents upon transpiration, we may call attention to 

8* 
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llic fact that on the last day the fuchsia was ex}:^^'^^\e 
montcil witli rather strong winds prevailed, and \\f ^-"^ 
the teinj>erature was no liiglier and the difference _^t 

twoon llie dry bulb and the dew-jwint was not as gi^ 
as on the i>revious day, it was found to exhale most^ 
ex(vcdin^ by ninety-two grains all the rest of the 
suits. The hydrangea, which plant was next uj 
still bettor exemj)lified the influence of these current 
since it was found to exhale at least one ounce moi 
durinu: Experiment I. (a windy day, see table) than o. 
any succeeding day. Apart from the influence of wind 
and given a clear day, a glance at the tables of result^^ 
from, the two last plants shows us a direct correspond- 
ence between the complement of the dew-point and the 
rate of transpiration in these cases. This latter fact 
will apj>car moi'c evident hereafter. Upon the hy- 
drangea a few observations were made with the view 
of determining the rate of evaporation of different 
periods during the day. It was found that while in 
the open air this plant transpired between the hours of 
11 A.M. and 3 p.m. as much as in the remaining eight 
hours of the day's experiment. 

Our fifth plant was a Camellia japonica, a shrubby 
plant twenty-eight inches high, with a leaf-surface of 
four hundred and seventy-nine inches. The results 
which this plant gave us exhibit in a satisfactory man* 
ner the connection between the character of the leaf- 
structure and the rapidity of evaporation. The fact 
that this i)lant had leaves of dense structure and with 
thi(;k cortical coverings must account for the very much 
smaller quantity transpired, and yet some allowance 
ought to be made in this case for the less favorable 
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meteorological conditions, as shown by the table (see 
post), during the time that the i)]ant was used. 

Again, it is quite i)robable that in plants with ever- 
green leaves having thick epidermal tissue transpiration 
is only possible through the stomata, whereas in the 
case of leaves which are thin, soft, and rapidly grow- 
ing, with little cortical tissue, evaporation is more gen- 
eral from their surfaces. However this may be, the fact 
remains that the nature of the cuticular tissue is hereby 
shown to be closely related to the amount of liquid 
transpired. 

The camellia exposed during a cloudy and dewy 
night gained, as is seen by the table, in weight to the 
extent of three hundred and ten grains; the same thing 
occurred on a rainy night in the house, when the plant 
was situated about four f^oi from an open window, the 
gain in the latter case being two hundred and thirty 
grains. This plant showed no loss by evaporation at 
night in the open air. 

A lantana {L, caimosa), a shrubby plant, eighteen 
inches high, leaf-surface three hundred and thirty 
square inches, weighing only one and one-half ounces, 
was also employed. As compared to the extent of leaf- 
surface, this plant evaporated more than any other 
plant tried, reaching, on a clear windy day, nearly two 
ounces per square foot of leaf-surface in twelve hours. 
It was further observed to exhale nearly three times its 
own weight in twelve hours. The leaves of this little 
wonder were very thin and soft, a fact which may ac- 
count for the remarkably rapid transpiration from their 
surfaces. With the lantana, as was done with the 
hydrangea, a few experiments were made to ascertain 
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whether the procees was more rapid about mid-day thaa 
at other periods or not. It was found to be most 
rapid about noon or a little after ; and it was found 
here, also, that half the quantity evaiK)rated by day 
was given oS between the hours of 11 A.M. and 3 PJL 
These observations were made on clear days. 

The next or last growing plant used was a dracsena, 
an herbaceous plant with large leaves (being cultivated 
for its foliage). Its leaf-surface was estimated at eight 
hundred and seventeen square inches ; its height twenty- 
seven inches. 

In comparison to the extent of leaf-surface^ this 
plant did not exhale as fast as most of the other plants 
used. The fact of the dracseua having smooth and 
more or less dense leaves doubtless accounts for the rel- 
atively less rapid evaporation. In the case of the two 
last plants tried it was particularly noticed, as in the 
two before them, that, other things being equal, dry- 
ness of the atmosphere was favorable to the process of 
transpiration. The favorable influence of winds over 
this process in plants was once more seen in the experi- 
ments with both the lantana and dracsena. The scales 
used in all our experiments were accurately adjusted. 

The following tabular record of our results, which 
amply speak for themselves, are here inserted, with the 
hope that their scrutiny may prove of considerable in- 
terest to the student of science. We have deemed it 
prudent to premise each table by simply giving the 
name and area in square inches of evaporating surface 
of each plant. 
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8UMMA11Y OF IKVESTIGATIOKS, 
In clear weatlier, tlic evaporation by iifglit as com- 
pared to that which takca place in the day appears to 
be about in the ratio of 1 to 5. In some cases no Joss 
occurred on dewy or cloudy nights. The camellia, 
however, lost nothing during clear nights and gaineil 
in weight on dewy or nilny nights, even when kept in- 
doors. Under ordinary circumstances, transpiration at 
night was about the same in-doors as in the open air. 

The true rate of transpiration during the <lay showed 
a very different relation, giving a ratio of 2 to 1 in 
favor of the open air. Of the whole amount exhaled 
during twelve hours of the day ex|)eriments, half was 
given off between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., as 
shown by rejieated testing. 

The following, compiled for the ntimlxir of clear 
days, will serve to exhibit the average rate of out-door 
transpiration which took place by day during clear 
weather. It will also show the relation between leaf- 
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surface and the weight of the plaut and the amount 
transpired. The mean temperature and average dew- 
point have been recorded as well. 
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After an inspection of this table, our readers could 
easily compute for themselves the average rate of trans- 
piration, which would be found to be about one and 
one- quarter ounces per day (twelve hours) for every 
square foot of leaf-surface. The Ian tana shows nearly 
two ounces to the square foot of surface. The camellia, 
with its dense, smooth leaves, averages less than half 
an ounce to the square foot of surface per day. 

Although this rate is somewhat at variance with the 
results arrived at by most of the authors previously 
cited (supra), the fact deserves to be again mentioned 
that experiments carefully conducted with the apparatus 
used in the present series, in which the plants were, 
without creating the slightest artificial condition, kept 
vigorously growing, could scarcely admit of error in 
the results. To confirm more fully our conclusions 
upon the significant point in question, it may be briefly 
told that in an interesting series of experiments subse- 
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qiiently performed with the jiiirpose of drawing com- 
parisons between tlie rate of traii3]>i ration from known 
areas of leaf, land, and water surfaces, and employing 
the same methods, tlie results were entirely concordant. 
In the papers containing an account of the latter es[xiri- 
raents the following statement, among others of like 
character, may be found : for fourteen consecutive days 
of clear and partly cloudy weather t!ie mean transpira- 
tion for Ihe plant (a small gerauium, exposing, as 
nearly as could be calculated, one square foot of sur- 
face) was a little more than one and a quarter ounc^ 
per day. So far as our experiments relate to the rate 
of transpiration, the results throughout were quite 
unexpected, and our readers wil! doubtless concede 
their great value and intei'est iu revealing to us the 
amazing enei^ residing in this occult process of 
nature. 

To refer again to our researches, it may be seen by 
comparing the results from tlie camellia with those 
from other plants having soft thin leaves, that the pe- 
culiarities of leaf-structure among the agencies modify- 
ing the rate of transpiration stand paramount. The 
esperimeulB of Garreau, before referred to, it is to be 
jiarticulurly observed iu an especial degree lend sup- 
port to tills important deduction. His demonstration 
of the point that tliere is a correspondence between 
the amount of water exhaled by a plant and the nimi- 
ber of stomata in its leaves, receives rather striking 
confirmation in the decision we renderetl relative to tlie 
rate of exhalation from the camellia, iiiasmncb as it 
has been experimentally shown by other observers that 
plants whose leaves are dents and covered by a thick 
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outicic have fewer stomata than thin-leaved plants* To 
suppose, however, that in the case of soft, thin leaves 
this corr€S{)ondenoe between the quantity transpired 
and the number of stomata is a strict one, must, in 
view of the strong probability already pointed out, — 
namely, that the latter leaves exhale from their general 
surfaces, — l)e far from correct. Thus far we have been 
speaking principally of the transpiration from foliar or 
green organs, but it should be added when, as usually 
obtains in older branches and the trunks of trees, the 
cortical tissue is a tliick coating of bark, we find the 
exhalation from these organs is infinitesimal. Apart 
from anatomical formation, tlie sun's rays doubtless 
stand first among the exciting or modifying influences, 
for, going back to the results from the fuchsia, for in- 
stance, we find the average transpiration and dew-point 
higher during the in-door experiments than when the 
plant was exposed, and yet the relations of transpira- 
tion in the two situations were, other things being equal, 
about as ordinarily the case. In the case of the hy- 
drangea the same thing obtained to a still more marked 
degree. 

In the sequential series of experiments conducted, to 
which brief allusion has been made, there is also a 
striking confirmation of this view. One of our con- 
clusions there reached having a direct bearing, it will 
be adduced. It was found that while the evaporation 
from this soil was greatly influenced by temperature 
and the degree of humidity, for the mean temperature 
and dew-point were both recorded in all these exi)eri- 
nients, transpiration was in a marked degree excited by 
the direct rays of the sun. Not less valuable is the 
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observation pointed out by tlie venerable editor of tbe 
science column of the Nev; York Independent, Mr. 
Tliomas Meehan, wlio tells U3 that our d em OTiat ration 
of the work intrusted to the solar rays relative to this 
functioQ is in exact accordance with Deherain'a dis- 
covery, of which we previon'^ly had been entirely ig- 
norautj — that, while heat causes evaporation from dead 
organic matters, light b the great agent in transpiration 
in living vegetation. 

Since the results from all of our direct experiments 
have been found to evidence tlie tnith of tliehypotlieais 
here brought forward, we naturally have formed a 
strong opinion in its favor, and this while fully alive 
to the fact that not a few noted vegetable physiologists 
are unwilling to sanction the idea of attributing so de- 
cisive an effect to the action of the sun's rays, notwith- 
standing. In this connection it is well to note that in 
his " Test-Book of Botany," p. 602, the illustrious 
Sachs holds it to be doubtful whether light, that is, 
radiation, as such, independently of the elevation of 
temiierature caused by it, influences transpiration. 

Another controlling influence of considerable potency 
is exercised by the wind-currents. It was observed, how- 
ever, that in cloudy days strong currents of air did not 
raise the daily quantity of vapor exhaled to the same 
extent as on clear days, and there is an obvious expla- 
nation of the fact tliat currents are more efficacious to 
Iiasten the process on the latter than on the former days. 
In clear weather the sunlight has the effect to open wide 
the stomata or pores in the leaves, thus naturally facili- 
tating the escape of tlie aqueous vapor, which the atmos- 
pheric currents would in turn remove as it is formed, _ 
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and tlui3 really act as a vis (t fronte to the vapori^^ f 
fluid within. Of the influence of currents, then» 
may l>e said that in clear weather they are very e^ ^ 
tive in favoring the process, in cloudy weather theii^ ^ 
fl nonce is less noticeable. On clear days strong curf^ ^ 
increased the amount over that of calmer days byat^ ^- 
one-fifth or even one-fourth. That elevation of ^^^.-*t® 
perature and the degree of saturation of the air \% 

agencies which have an effect upon this phenomeno^^^-^^ \tx 
indisputable, but there is little doubt that their rank^^^^A 
point of potency, is subordinate to sunlight. It shoi^^^^^^o^ 
be remarked, however, as a fact worthy of reconl, \\^^^ ^ 
in every instance tried in our researches, other thin^^^^ o^ 
being considered, the complement of the dew-point C>^ ,^^, 
dryness had the effect to modify considerably the ra 
of tran?])i ration, and, strange as it may appear, thi> 
seemed to be, in great measure at least, independent of 
the temperature. 

A few calculations deduced from our experiments 
may serve to impress the importance of the ratio of 
transi)iration. Ac*cording to the above rate, the Wash- 
ington elm at Cambridge, a tree it is stated of no very 
large size, with its two hundred thousand square feet of 
leaf-surface in twelve hours of clear weather transpires 
not less than seven and three-fourths tons of watery 
vapor. Carrying the calculation a single step further, a 
grove consisting of five hundred trees, each with a leaf- 
surface equal to that of the elm mentioned, would in 
twelve hours return to the atmosphere three thousand 
nine hundred tons of aqueous vapor. Even supposing 
this to be overestimated, from the facts of the case, it 
may be concluded a jmori that the evaporation from 
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growing plants is a powerful agent in maintaining a 

proper degree of moisture in the surrounding medium. 

Verily, to plants may be assigned honorable rank as 

natural and perfect atomizers, making their influence 

everywhere felt beyond question. At the conclusion of 

the paper from which the foregoing facts relative to 

transpiration have in the main been taken, we have 

ventured to suggest the practical value of keeping 

living plants in occupied rooms, in which the air is 

generally dryer than outside. 

The latter observation, it will be seen, is, to speak in 

^11 modesty, pregnant with important suggestions of a 

])eculiarly practical character. 

It is but natural to suppose such thoughts should 

iave the effect to open up to the mental eye a new 

zfield for further experimental research, and one of 

Heading interest to the hygienist. Indeed, having ex- 

"j)lored the function of transpiration in its relations 

Tboth to special causation and functional activity, it 

^seemed to be urgently needful to follow up this subject 

^fcy making the attempt to reduce to more practical 

^Jjnowledge what had already been gained by actual ex- 

^J)eriments. Knowledge of any sort whatever, it should 

recollected, is of little real value except it is found 

o bear the test of applied scientific methods. Hence, 

o demonstrate whether or not plants on account of 

heir transpiratory function could be employed for hy- 

ienic purposes in the home, experiments were insti- 

uted. 

These researches, that we now purpose to present in 

^3etail, brought out some striking as well as encour- 

ing facts, which clearly established a claim for the 

9^^ 
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ynfiinsil ntiliij of the efieds of tnmspnatiaD in phnf^ 
Mfl it in % little fturprising thai op to die date of tlie 
%fflifisa%%uik of tlie article embracing a fiill afroont (see 
^ f Wi^jal Influence of Plants," Amu NaL^ Dec 1878) 
44 tti^ne experiments flanitarians failed to draw atten- 
tiint Up Uh nignificaoee as a means of oracomii^ tlie ill 
idhiM //f the dry atmosphere of oar dwellii^s. AlmosI 
at the ytrry outset of this article we have piesomed to 
make the proprjsition — a deduction from actoal experi* 
meiii — that the hygienic conditions of the air are both 
iVm^ly aiKl indirectly affected by plant transpiratioo. 
Tlie stat#;nient ventured^ it is seen, contains two distinct 
iiU'mtmiMf the one implying the direct e£fect of transpira- 
tiMi on the qitantity of moisture in the atmosphere, the 
fdlurr the indirect. The direct effect of this process 
may Ui formulated thus: in all atmospheres in which 
the t»ro}K)rtion of ariucous vapor is less than the health- 
Umi HUitu\ixr<]f a(x)ijt seven-eighths of what the air can 
ronfuin at a ^ivon temperature, the beneficial influence 
of (niimpiratimi niuHt l)e measured by the amount ex- 
hiiUul friftn the planlH. In this connection the fact so 
fon;il)ly brought out by the ratlier brilliant results of 
our <JX|)<frirn(jntH with reference to transpiration (toe. cU.) 
mIiouM not bo lost sight of, namely, that the process 
during tlus day is only about half as active in-doors as 
in (Im! ()p(Mi air, but the rate at night is about similar in 
ihn two HituationH, ho that the quantity a plant would 
(hiring; i\n) whole twenty-four hours exhale on the in- 
terior (?xe(!edH half what it would give off on the ex- 
trrior, 

'l\) the end of Hhowing conclusively the exact ability 
of phinls (o augment the degree of moisture in closed 
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rooms, we will now for the sake of clearness draw from 
this paper a copious extract. 

From observations which, thanks lo the courtesy of 
the aiiperiutendent, Dr. S. R. Knight, we were privi- 
leged to make over a period of several weeks on the 
air of our private reading- aud sleeping- room at the 
Episcopal Hospital (Philadelphia), which is kept warm 
by air heated by steam, and simultaneously on the air 
outside, we found the air in the former position to be 
appreciably dryer than in the latter, the average com- 
plement of the dew-point being on the whole about five 
degrees greater. The room adjoining mine, occupied 
by my colleague, was very kindly left for a time at my 
disposal. In it were kept a few thrifty-growing plants 
in pots, with a leaf-surface of not more than twelve 
square feet. The dimensions of the room were simitar, 
each being twenty feet long, eleven feet wide, aud six- 
teen feet high, each having one window fronting east, 
in which t!je plants were kept. The average tempera- 
ture and dew-point in both these rooms were noted 
simultaneously, and the results showed uniformly for a 
period of eigliteen days that the complement of the 
dew-point averaged one and a iialf degrees less in the 
room containing the plants. These observations were 
made daring the early part of April, 1878, when very 
little heat was required, still the windows were kept 
closed during the day. Calculating from these results 
the effect of twenty-four square feet of leaf-surface on 
the air of a room half the size of the above would be 
to increase sufficiently the humidity to raise the dew- 
point six degrees Fahrenheit, — higher than it would be 
if there were no plants in the room. 
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As it seemed possible that the variation in the amouc::^^^ 
of moisture in the two rooms tested might be due 
considerations other than the presence of plants, it wi 
deemed necessary to vary the conditions and mak^^ 
further observations. Accordingly, after placing some^ 
plants — about the same number as were used in the ex- ' 
periments above narrated — in the window of my own 
room, I took the average temperature and dew-point 
and compared them with those of an adjoining room 
containing no plants. No artificial heat was required 
during the time of these experiments. It was found 
that when the window was kept open so as to cause 
very free ventilation no appreciable difference in tliQ 
results from the two rooms was observed, but if the 
Avindows, on the other hand, were closed for a few (say 
three) hours, it would make a difference of from one 
and a half to two degrees Fahr. in the complement of 
the dew-point; the room having plants showing the 
lesser complement. This difference was almost main- 
tained when the windows were opened just enough to 
allow a gradual interchange of the contained air; but, 
as before intimated, a draught, though it might hasten 
transpiration, would, by carrying off the vapor, prevent 
any increase of moisture in the air of the room. On 
days when the air was laden with moisture no difference 
in the dew-point was noticed, there being at such times 
little or no exhalation of watery vapor. The observa- 
tions taken at 1 o'clock p.m. gave the greatest varia- 
tion, the morning observations usually the least. We 
do not wish to say, dogmatically, that there is no pos- 
sible chance of error in these experiments, but since 
they were throughout corroborative, it seems fair to 
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conclude that they are correct. Since it is always al- 

^^"vvsble to make logical deductions from known facts, 

^^^ may from the statements above made concerning 

tix^ rate of transpiration, coupled with the carefully 

^^^''icSucted observations here detailed, justly conclude 

'''^^^t during the summer months, when the windows are 

''"^^own widely open and the doors kept ajar, the influ- 

^^^<^^^ of transpiration is quite inconsiderable; on the 

^*^*>^T hand, when the interchange of air is not too 

<], a sufiScient number of growing plants, well 

I, have the effect (if the air be not already 

xated) of increasing the moisture to any desirable 



Bsuming, furthermore, that transpiration is to a 

greater extent controlled by the action of the 

s rays than by the temperature range or the relative 

idity of the atmosphere, then this process of nature 

in clear weather, including the cold season, be 

uniformly operated than evaporation from water 

^^ other sources under similar conditions. Of the lat- 

^ fact there can be little room for doubt, since it is 

^^o^ more substantially corroborated by the results of 

^o^^jiyations which will be hereafter detailed. To the 

^^^itrarian the point here made presents a practical phase 

I>aramount interest. In the first place the tempera- 

*^^^ ia to some extent affected by the proportion of 

^^isture the air contains, or, in other words, moistening 

^^ air has the effect slightly to lower the temperature. 

*ia.nges in the d^ree of saturation, therefore, neces- 

^^*^lj^ entail variations in the temperature; and apply- 

^^8 these truths to the air of our dwellings, the obvious 

^^Vantage of plant-moisture, which is more equally sup- 
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pliecl, would be to secure on its part a more iinifoi 
terai>eratiire of the respirable intKliiirn in which we 
spend the greater portion of oar lives. Of coarse, 

closely associated with this point is that which relates 
to the quantity of moisture essential to good health. 
At the ordinary temperature of living-rooms, say from 
65° to 70° Falir., the degree of humidity most condu- 
cive to health as well as most agreeable to the average 
individual is, aa before incidentally stated, about sev- 
enty-five per cent, of saturation. This proportion, be 
it remembered, never obtains in our dwellings. It 
should here be remarked that, in our experiments, the 
relative humidity for the same temperature was found 
to be quite variable. To consider for a moment these 
faets in relation to the process of evaporation from the 
human body cannot fail to prove interesting to our 
, readers. In the first place, if in an atmosphere of the 
proper temperature and proper standard of humidity 
the rate of evaporation from our bodies is the most 
healthy, thun decidedly less moisture would iucrease 
the rata of exhalation to a point beyond the health 
limit, lowering at the same time the body temperature. 
Again, as all artificially heated atmospheres contain not 
only far too little moisture, but also exhibit marked 
variations, the evident effect upon our bodies is to cause 
excessive and variable evaporation. To increase the 
diflScnlty, there is the influence of temperature upon the 
phenomena of transpiration from the human body. 
That as its temperature rises the caiiacity of the air for 
moisture becomes to a proportionate degree incr 
is a well-known hygienic axiom; hence it is obvious 
that a high temperature greatly enhances the evapora- 
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ti v^ action of the skin. Placing the body in a liot-air 
t>atl:i at a temperature of 160° to 140° Fahr. has, as 
ph^Tfiicians well know, the effect to cause the body to 
fc>r^£i.k out in copious perspiration. But in health such 
^ffect is undesirable. On the other hand it is found 
:, even at tlie temperature of living-rooms, and more 
icularly when artificial heat is employed, illimitable 
'^^isohief is the result. 

XJnder such circumstances the temperature of the 
^^^x3.y must be at times suddenly reduced to the extent 
^* causing sensations of chilliness to be experienced. 
■*- ^^ the truth of this proposition doubtless many of 
Ola I* readers would not be unwilling to give hearty 
^I-^I>i:*obation. Indeed, we may, in a conservative spirit, 
^P^si.ljiDg from the stand-point of the practising physi- 
■^^•*^, affirm that colds ordinarily so called, — catarrhal 
^^**^Xis of inflammation of the mucous membranes of the 
^^^'^ and air-passages, — and even graver forms of ill- 



^^s frequently have been found to be attributiible to 
^^ same cause. Upon the invalid words are inade- 
^^^te to express the effect of an atmosphere such as 
^'^ove depicted. 

-Respecting both the temperature and the degree of 

*-^ration, then, the quality of equanimity is more than 

^iiiarily important, the effect l>eiug to assure a more 

^^^^ly uniform rate of evaporation from the human 

«r^*^e. This circumstance would avert the necessity 

^ the body to adapt itself to the more or less frequent 

^^ abrupt vicissitudes of temperature and humidity 

S^iiQPj^jjy experienced in dwellings. According to the 

^^Uings of the very highest authorities in modern 

^^itary science, small daily fluctuations in the temper- 
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ature, and, we may properly add, the relative humiditj^^ 
are, so far as relates to the public health, of more vita 
moment than the general average of these meteorologi-*^ 
cal elements over long periods of time. 

But the most significant bearing of the results from 
our experiments is their application to the atmosphere 
of apartments heated by means of hot-air furnaces, for 
the excellent reason that such an atmosphere is known 
to be dryer than one heated by a stove or open fire- 
place or steam. Not having the opportunity myself at 
the Episcopal Hospital of comparing the dryness of the 
air thus warmed with that of the outer air, ray wants 
were made known to a friend living in a house heated 
by a furnace. Through the kindness of this friend 
reliable observations for a period of eight consecutive 
days were made. The results showed the mean aver- 
age complement of the dew-point to be seven degrees 
higher for the heated air than the air outside. Now, 
according to our previous line of reasoning, a certain 
number of house-plants would bring, up the humidity 
of a chamber heated by dry air to that of the external 
air. Calculating from the above experimental data^ 
half a dozen plants, each with a leaf-surface of six: 
square feet, would be in a room twelve feet long and 
ten feet wide, with a ceiling twelve feet high, ample to 
produce this effect. But admitting that to meet thc-^ 
demand for moisture in such rooms twice or even thrice - 
this number of plants would be in some instances re- ^ 
quired, have we not here a most charming means, noW^ 
that all traditional alarm as to their supposed injurioii 
influence has been removed, of furnishing moisture i 
the most acceptable form ? With regard to the signa 
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value of house-plants in such instances, a commentary 
is scarcely needful. It seems to me proj)er, however, 
to point out to the non-professional reader what are 
the specific effects upon the healthy individual pro- 
duced by dry-air heat. It will be necessary to answer 
tliis inquiry only so far as relates to the effect of fur- 
nace heat at the ordinary temperature of occupied 
rooms. It will be at once evident that such an atmos- 
phere would have the effect to hasten to an inordinate 
degree the exhalations from the skin. The mucous 
membranes of the head and air-passages become nota- 
bly dried, frequently inducing irritation of those organs. 
By and by the mucous lining of the alimentary canal 
becomes unduly parcheil; thirst and loss of appetite 
being in this manner induced. Undoubtedly that pre- 
vailing and much to be dreaded habit of body, consti- 
pation, is not infrequently, owing to a lack of moisture 
in the intestines, in like manner produced. The urine 
is lessened in amount and is highly colored. Nor does 
the nervous system escape the deleterious effects of dry 
furnace heat. To show that such reasoning is not a 
mere fantasy on our part, we can adduce high author- 
ity; thus, that illustrious American author Professor 
_A. Stills ("Therapeutics," vol. i. pp. 637-38) gives us 
Ihe following description of the injurious consequences 
of dry furnace heat. He writes, " If an apartment is 
leated to sixty-five or sixty-eight degrees Fahr., a per- 
ason in good health and in ordinary clothing feels com- 
fortable and experiences no immediate inconvenience. 
IBut the air contains a much smaller proportion of 
"V^apor than if the air were warmed to the same degree 
l>y a stove or open fireplace. In this manner a great de- 

10 
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mand is made upon the system to supply the air with 
moisture, the skin and pulmonary raucous membranes 
are dried, and a condition is induced which is expressed 
in irritability of the nervous system, paleness, and sus- 
ceptibility of the skin to cold, liability to pulmonary 
diseases, and, in a word, deterioration of all the func- 
tions." Indeed, the circumstance of so large a portion 
of the population of large cities and towns using the 
hot-air furnace as a means of warming their dwellings 
would seem to justify the belief that there is a more or 
less immediate connection between the bodily ills of the 
inhabitants and this method of heating. That there 
are, on the other hand, good uses of dry forms of heat 
for the relief of a few diseases cannot be disputed, but 
it requires to be judiciously applied ; in short, dry heat 
should be employed for sanitary purposes only under 
the direction of a skilled physician. If, as we have 
demonstrated, a proper number of house-plants grown 
in an apartment heated by dry air would have the 
effect of raising the percentage of vapor to the stand- 
ard compatible with the best health, then the mission 
of cultivated plants as health-promoting agents cannot 
on this ground alone fail to receive the sanction of 
every practically-minded person, since under these cir- 
cumstances they may become the means of obviating 
many distressing symptoms, or even actual disease. It 
is proper to mention here what has perhaps already 
suggested itself to the mind of the reader, that a larger 
amount of plant growth is required wherever artificial 
heating is accomplished by means of a furnace than by 
other means. To see them taking such high rank as 
sanitary agencies must be to all lovers of plants and 
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flowers a source of intense gratification. At its very 
birth, then, this novel idea of the sanitary value of 
transpiration for the comfort and welfare of mankind 
promises much. Meanwhile, the writer hopes that the 
arguments up to this point put forward may also have 
the happy effect to heighten popular appreciation of 
these truly adorable objects of nature. 
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tary purposes. 

As heretofore incidentally mentioned, there is carried 
on by plants another process which brings them into 
hygienic importance, namely, the generation of ozone. 
Up to a very recent period the subject has remained 
experimentally unexplored. 

Nevertheless in my readings, while preparing earlier 
memoirs on some plant-functions, I would very rarely 
meet with statements to the effect that some sort of 
relationship exists between vegetation, and particularly 
forest growth, and the ozonic condition of the atmos- 
phere. Thus, as elsewhere stated, a Dr. Schreiber 
maintains that the emanations from the pine foliage 

convert the oxygen of the air into ozone, but upon 
112 
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what basis of proof, if any, the statement rests we 
have not learned. 

A French writer, A. Naquet, tells us " ozone exists 
in woods and fields, and wherever there is active vege- 
tation." Assertions like the above of a general char- 
acter without experimental proof, are obviously of no 
real scientific value. On the other hand, the solution 
of so important a question as whether plants generate, 
or convert the oxygen of the air into, ozone cannot fail 
to be hailed as a noteworthy advance in scientific 
knowledge. 

Excepting such as have received the benefit of the 
higher medical education, including chemists and those 
who occupy themselves with the thankless task of 
working out problems for the public good, there has 
been little or no attention bestowed upon the atmos- 
pheric constituent known as ozone. Indeed, of the 
very existence of this substance not a small proportion 
of the thinking masses in general have been totally 
ignorant. Very recently, however, we have received 
fresh evidence of the unceasing spirit of scientific pro- 
gress abroad in the fact that ozone, on the part of rival 
experimentalists, has been and is exciting a lively in- 
terest among leading hygienists, and if the quality of 
practical usefulness is to be regarded as a criterion of 
the practical value of an agent, then ozone, as will be 
seen hereafter, fully merits the attention that -is now 
bestowed upon it. In general terms, than ozone there 
is no substance of higher importance to the sanitarian 
for study and consideration, since it has undoubted 
hygienic bearings, some of which are now pretty well 

understood. There is no question but that through 

10* 
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its oxidizing properties it is the greatest natural pnrifier 
of tlie atmosphere. But concerning its special value^ 
as a sanitary agent more will hereafter be said. Mean- 
while we shall present to our readers an account of two 
sets of experiments, which were conducted with a view 
of discovering whether or not growing plants really 
possess the power of furnishing to the atmosphere tliis 
valuable body. The first series of experiments were 
])ublished in a succession of two articles under the 
title " The Exhalation of Ozone by Flowering Plants" 
{Amer. Naturalist for April and May, 1884). Without 
offering an apology for what may strike the reader as 
tedious details, these essays, with slight alterations in 
diction for prudential reasons, are here incorporated. It 
is true we have little certain knowledge of the real 
nature and many of the proi)erties of ozone, and we 
cheerfully leave these more i)uzzling questions to the 
expert chemist. It can, however, be artificially formed 
in various ways, to wit: by passing an electric dis- 
charge through pure oxygen ; by the electrolytic de- 
composition of water; by suspending a stick of phos- 
phorus in a bottle filled with moist air, and in other 
ways. It is present in the atmosphere, but not uni- 
versally. Fresh, pure atmosphere generally contains 
ozone, while it is absent from the close air of cities and 
occupied dwellings, for the reason that in the latter 
places it is consumed in oxidizing and destroying or- 
ganic impurities. For a like reason it is frequently 
found in the air to the windward of a city, but rarely 
or never to the leeward. 

For more than a year the writer, while engaged in 
the active practice of his profession, has devoted his in- 
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tervals of leisure to an experimental investigation of 
the subject. 

Preliminary to giving in detail the results of these 
experiments, it is thought proper to speak of the vari- 
ous tests for the detection of ozone, and to point out the 
relative merits of the same. As indicative of the diffi- 
culties of making such tests, numerous ozonoscopes have 
from time to time been devised, most of which have 
proved highly unsatisfactory. 

An investigation into the relative merits of some 
half-dozen leading tests for ozone has been made by 
Dr. A. R. Leeds, of Stevens' Institute of Techt»ology 
(see Chemical News for May, 1878). Without giving 
a detailed account of his observations, it will suffice 
our purpose to state a few of his conclusions. The 
Schonbein or oxidized starch test wa«? found to be most 
sensitive. It may be here stated that this test was used 
in all our observations. Of the guaiacum test, which 
was also used in our experiments. Dr. Leeds remarks : 
" Guaiacum paj)ers were only moderately sensitive, ac- 
quiring speedily, when dry, a faint blue color, and 
when moistened occupying a position midway between 
the ozonoscopes most sensitive and those least so to the 
influence of ozone." 

In the National Board of Health Bvlleiin (for March, 
1882) Dr. J. H. Long, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, records the results of ozone 
observations made in different places throughout tlie 
United States by a number of gentlemen who kindly 
co-operated with him. In these investigations three 
kinds of test-papers were employed, to wit: Schon- 
bein paper, paper impregnated with tincture of guaia- 
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cam, aod paper impregnated with solution of thallous 
hydrate. 

The doctur gives tlie metlioda of i)repariQg these dif- 
ferent papers. The Sehonbein is made according to 
the following formula : Potassium iodide 5 {mrts, starch 
3 parts, and water 1000 parts. The starch and iodide 
are rubbed with a small amount of water uutil a 
milky homogeneous fluid is produced, and then the 
rest of the water is added and the whole boiled for some 
time with coostaut stirring. The freshly prepared paste 
ia spread on strijs of filter-paper, which are afterwards 
dried in a close room. Thefilter-paiier used is the best 
Swedish (Murktell's). The guaiacum is made from a, 
carefully prepared tincture containing eight per cent. 
of resin and ninety per cent, of alcohol; when exposed 
to artificially jirepared ozone this paper turns greenish- 
blue and finally a bright blue, while the Sehiinbeiu 
turns quite blue. 

The papers employed in the present researches were 
very kindly prepared for me by Professor Henry Loif- 
mann after the above forraulffi, and they gave excellent 
reactions both in the hands of the professor and in my 
own when exposed to ozone artificially prepared. The 
iodized starch, or Schonbein, being universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most sensitive as well as giving 
the most reliable results, the reactions obtained by this 
test were considered of paramount importance and 
value. There are, however, sometimes present in the 
atmosphere other bodies which have the power of de- 
stroying iodide of potassium, and hence give a blue 
reaction as well as ozone, namely, peroxide of hydro- 
gen, the oxides of nitrogen aodammonia. The presence 
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of tlie latter substance can be detecte<l !)y suspend in;^ 
^ piece of red litmus near the test-jiajxirs, the effei^t 
b^iiig to turn the litnius-pai)er blue. The presence of 
^l^e nitrous oxides can also be readily demonstrated. 
How to avoid mistaking the reaction of peroxide of 
hydrogen for ozone may prove difficult, since the two 
substances appear to have many properties in common. 
Indeed, it has been a disputed question among chemists 
whether it is possible to distinguish between ihcni by 
^ny known tests. 

Professor A. R. Leeds {Clieni. X<w8 for A])ril 9, 

1880) claims to be able to recognize each by its own 

Properties. He continues: "The most striking prop- 

^^ty of ozone is its smell. This smell, so far as long- 

^^ntinued familiarity with it enables me to judge, 

^nether the ozone is derived from the silent discharges 

^* purer and dry oxygen, or accompanies the elcctroly- 

^*s of water (and the smell is identical), is possessed by 

o^one only/' This odor is not j)eculiar to the peroxide 

, hydrogen. He adds: "Ozone is only slightly sol u- 

^ in water, and is readily expelled in heating, while 

3^^rc^en peroxide is mixable, and solutions continuing 

^^ per cent, of peroxide of hydrogen may be concen- 

^^tetl by evaporation on the water-bath until a higher 

^S^^'ee of concentration is reached without great loss of 

^^**oxide.'' (See also Schone, Ann. dei^ Chetii., 196, p. 60, 

^^ Davis, Chein. News, vol. xxiv. p. 221.) 

'T'lie question, can ozone and peroxide of hydrogen 

. ^^>[ist in the same atmosphere? has also been opj)o- 

^^y discussed by chemists. As the result of his In- 

^^tiigations Professor McLeod (Chem. News, vol. xi. 

^ • So7) concluded that these two bodies decomj)ose one 
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another. From this fact he further argues that it is 
extremely improbable that ozone and peroxide of liydro- 
gen are both formed during the slow oxidation of phos- 
phorus. On the other hand, Sohoue, by an elaborate 
series of experiments (quoted by Leeds), shows that 
when strongly oxidized peroxide containing 5.2 volumes 
per cent, of ozone is agitated with an hydrogen perox- 
ide solution containing 0.4 per cent, of the peroxide, 
or three or four times as much as is necessary to destroy 
all the ozone, it is only after the lapse of half an hour 
that as much as half of the ozone is destroyed. Pro- 
fessor Leeds in the article already referred to comes to 
the rescue of Schone, and very conclusively shows that 
not only ozone, but peroxide of hydrogen is formed 
during the slow oxidization of phosphorus, and that 
these two substances can and frequently do coexist, the 
absolute quantity depending upon the temperature, the 
length of time they remain in contact with one another, 
etc., though it is true that when together a slow mutual 
decomposition takes place. According to all the best 
authorities, peroxide of hydrogen decomposes at a tem- 
perature of about 70° Fahr., while to destroy ozone 
requires a temperature of about 200° Fahr. The im- 
portance of this fact cannot be overrated, since it has a 
direct bearing upon the results of the present experi- 
ments. 

In the case of the guaiacum test, there are so many 
interfering conditions as to render it nearly valueless. 
Thus, it will not only react in the prasence of peroxide 
of hydrogen and the oxides of nitrogen, but even the 
oxygen of the atmosphere is also said to impart to it a 
tint hard to distinguish from the coloration due to ozone. 
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The color scales were not used in these researches, as 
they are very diflSciilt to obtain, and furthermore our 
object was not so much to ascertain the degree of color- 
ing of tlie test-papers as the single important fact 
whether or not growing plants possess the power to 
develop ozone. 

In noting the results obtained, t!ie terms " Marked/' 
" Slight," and " Very slight" are used to express, in 
a general way, the extent of blue coloration. This 
plan was deemed preferable for the reason that the 
tints in most instances were not very striking. 

My firet observations were conducted in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. It was our 
belief that a careful testing of the air of this hall, filled 
as it is with a profusion of plants mostly of the foliage 
varieties, would give results sufficiently striking to be 
of value in clearing up the subject. lu this, however, 
we were, as will be seen hereafter, measurably disap- 
pointed. This hall has several compartments. The 
so-called main hall is of about the following dimen- 
sions: two hundred and twenty feet in length, one 
hundred feet in w^idth, and the dome-like roof being of 
glass in the centre, sixty-five feet high. The room is 
filled with a variety of species of palms, bananas, mon- 
steras, colocasias, calladiums, ferns, bamboo canes, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand pines, the Ficiis dasiica, and 
numbers of smaller foliage varieties. 

Average temperature of the hall during the time of 
experiments, 70° Fahr. 

On either side of the main hall are several smaller 
ones in which the air was likewise tested, known under 
the names fern-house, forcing-house, temperate-house. 
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propagating-liouse, and economic-house. The dimen- 
sions of these rooms were, length one hundred feet, 
width thirty feet, ceiling curvilinear and. of glass, 
twenty feet in height. The temperate-house contained 
half-hardy plants, as the orange, lemon, hibiscus, and a 
number of azaleas in bloom. The forcing-house con- 
tained bedding plants, geraniums, coleus, and achyran- 
thes, but few blooming, mostly cuttings. The economic- 
house contained pitcher-plants, tea, coffee, chocolate, 
sugar, yuccas, cinchona, and aromatic plants. The 
propagating-house is located outside of the main build- 
ing, and contained geraniums in bloom. The fern- 
house was well stocked with ferns. The average tem- 
perature of these apartments was as follows: economic- 
house, 80°; temperate-house, 55°; fern-house, 65°; 
forcing-house, 75° Fahr. 

The first experiments were commenced October 14, 
1882, and continued until the end of November. The 
atmosphere of the main hall was tested on twenty-five 
days, during, which period the Schonbein gave nega- 
tive results except on November 29 and 30, when this 
paper showed a "slight" blue tint. The papers were 
placed on the branches of the highest plants, moistened 
both when they were suspended and after being taken 
down, and the duration of the experiments varied from 
four to twenty- four hours. The guaiacura test-paper 
showed a "very slight" reaction for about one-half of 
these observations, but unfortunately this test could not 
be relied upon, while the tests with the Schonbein 
paper were too meagre on which to base conclusions. 
A few tests during this series were made simultaneously 
in the forcing- and fern-houses, with negative results. 
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rhose experiments, it should be stated, were conducted 

a.ti St time when numerous visitors were daily attracted 

to the hall by the indescribable beauty of the plants, 

^^<i hence it was thought not unreasonable to suppose 

t-lijit any ozone which might have been generated by 

the plants was consumed in oxidizing the organic mat- 

t^^^ given to the air by the visitors, since, as before 

pointed out, ozone is for similar reasons never dotect- 

^t>le in the atmosphere of occupied dwellings. Though 

J'^i^se experiments were barren of results, when we take 

^^^o account the abov^e circumstances they were not 

^^oh to be wondered at. 

Tie next series of observations were begun in the 

^^t^r part of February, 1883, and were continued 

^^otjgh the months of March and April. During the 

P^th of February there was- an occasional visitor ad- 

. -"^^t^d; in March there were likewise very few, while 

-A.pril the number was considerably greater, though 

P^ by any means numerous. These experiments 

^-*^^lc3ed results somewhat more encouraging. The at- 

^^phere on the exterior, was simultaneously tested for 

. ^^ sake of comparison. The observations in the main 

^11 were taken for fourteen days, Schonbein papers 

^\^^^g used,and five of these gave " very slight" reac- 

^ ^*^, while the outer air during the same time gave six 



iry slight" reactions and one "slight." Twenty- 

^Ur* tests' of the air in the temperate-house with the 

^J^honbein gave only three "very slight" reactions. 

^Uring these observations the outer air was tested 

tNvelve times, with but two "slight" reactions, and, 

^^J^ the remaining days in place of the outer air, the air 

^* tlie propagating-house, which gave us two " very 

11 
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slight" reactions. Tlie air of the propagating-house 
was next compared with the external air. Forthirteen 
days in the former Bitiialion Sclionbein paper gave 
"very slight" reactionH in four instances, wliile the 
latter (outer air) in two instances gave "very slight" 
indications of ozone. It will be observed that here the 
result was belter in tlie propagating-house than in the 
open air, — a fact wliich was, to say the least, quite sug- 
gtetive. lu ail of the preceding experiments of this 
series there was a striking similarity in tJie two situa- 
tions, the outer air giving somewhat the better results. 
The air of the fern-house, aa well as that of the 
economic-house, was also given a few trials and com- 
pared with the outer air, but the results were negative 
throughout. During all of the out-door observations 
the guaiacum-pa|)er in more than half of the experi- 
ments gave "slight" indications of ozone, and in four 
cases " marked." With this paper the results for cor- 
responding days iuKloors were almost identical, with the 
degree of coloring in a few instances iu favor of the 
outside. The propagating-house yielded the best in- 
door results with the guaiacum-paper, as it did with 
the Schiinbein, while the temperate- house gave results 
equally as good from the use of guaiacum-paper as 
in the propagating-house. This was not the case, it 
will be remembered, with the Schonbein, The dura- 
tion of the individual experiments varied from six to 
sixteen hours, the average duration being about ten 
hours. 

Tiie question. Were the reactions obtained by the in- 
door tests due to ozone emitted from the plants or to 
the circulation of the outer air through the apartments? 
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here arises. There is constantly more or less iiiter- 

cliange of air between the exterior and interior of the 

building, due to the numerous interstices between the 

panes of glass and the frequent opening and closing of 

the doors. It must also be noted that all of the apart- 

'^^nts are heated (artificial heat being necessary during 

these experiments) by numerous hot- water pipas placed 

Qirectly under and parallel with a grated floor, from 

^hich warm air arises and ascends through the build- 

^^S« The idea that the external conditions might have 

^flrected the results on the inside doubtless is still fur- 

toer strengthened by the fact that in part the results 

^t>ta.ined were, as already stated, nearly identical in the 

^^^ situations, with a preponderance of coloring in 

^Vor of the outside. Thus we were forced, though 

^^Uctantly, to dismiss all the experiments thus far 

-^^de as having yielded doubtful results, excepting 

*^ose made in the propagating-house, of which it will 

^^ Necessary to speak further.* 

-» -^ow can we account for the results in this situation 
* *Ifering from those of the other rooms? At this time 
Vrere unable to find any good reason, the conditions 
-aring to be about the same. Subsequent experi- 
'^^tatiou, however, threw new light upon this vexed 
^ ^^tion. It will be necessary to state here what we 
^^t will be evident to the mind of the reader later 



o 

1 ""^ > that the somewhat more striking results in this 

^^ must have been due to the fact that it was well 
^^^^led with flowering geraniums. 

^y acknowledgments are due Mr. Menje for valuable assist- 
^ while conducting these experiments. 
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It became evident that in order to set at rest this 
important question, the conditions would have to be 
varied and further observations instituted. We now 
set to work to devise the necessary apparatus to carry 
on such experiments. Accordingly, we had made a 
glass case large enough to contain a dozen or more 
thrifty growing plants in pots. Its dimensions were 
as follows: Length, threie and a half feet; width, two 
and a half feet ; and height, two and a half feet A 
portion of the top was left removable, so as to furnish 
an aperture through which the plants could be placed 
in the case and again taken out. This arrangement 
admitted the sunlight to the plants and confined their 
exhalations, while it would give the ozone, should any 
be generated, the best opportunity of acting upon the 
test-papers. In all of the remaining experiments ia 
reference to the question of the generation of ozone by 
plant growth, I was greatly assisted by Dr. G. B. M, 
Miller, then my medical student. The apparatus was 
first placed in the bay-window of an occupied sitting- 
room fiicing east. The plants here received the sun's 
rays for at least six hours of the day. A dozen thrifty 
plants were placed in the case, which was then accu- 
rately closed by the removable piece of glass already 
spoken of, the test-papers having been moistened and 
tacked on the branches or stems of the plants. In tiie 
first series of experiments flowering plants were used, 
twelve in number, each bearing several flowers, and 
each presenting about four square feet of leaf-surface. 
They consisted of varieties of geraniums, fuchsias, be- 
gonias, hydrangeas, and petunias. Upon these plants 
eighteen observations were made of about four hours 
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each, during the latter part of the month of May, 1883 ; 

w-eather mostly fair. For seven ex|)eriments the 

Schonbein showed "very slight" indications and one 

* slight/^ there being ten negative results. The guaia- 

^^na-papers gave more striking results, the change in 

the papers being "marked" for ten of the experiments, 

^*^<3, save one which was negative, "slight" for the 

^^'^aining trials. Great care was taken to keep the 

plants experimented with in a healthy condition; they 

Avex*e also left in the pots in which they had been grow- 

^'^S- There are two reasons which can be assigned why 

^rie results of these experiments were not very striking 

^^ith the iodized starch test. First, our experiments 

"^^^fe of too short duration; secondly, they were con- 

^Ucted in-doors, since the air of the case was originally 

*^^ air of the room, and a portion at least of the ozone 

«^ich might have been generated by the plants would 

^^^ been decomposed by the impurities of the air in 

^*^^ case. 

'Vith a full knowledge of the unfavorable condi- 

^ns under which these experiments were conducted, 

^^ Encouraged by their moderate success, we resolved 

^ake a trial of odoriferous flowering plants under 

^ Same conditions. Again our little floral chamber 

^s filled with plants, consisting of seven rose-bushes, 

^^ carnation pinks, and six heliotropes. The dura- 

'^ of observations being about ten diurnal hours 

fi.^ ; weather mostly clear, two days cloudy. With 

. ^ Schonbein test there were " very slight" reactions, 

^ost instances two " slight" and one well " marked," 

^^le the guaiacum-papers were " marked" in most 

^^^, two being "slight." The number of experi- 

11* 
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mcnts were eight. These experiments naturally sng- 
gestcd the idea that odorous flowering plants might be 
better ozone-generators than inodorous ones. During 
the time of the preceding serial experiments the exter- 
nal atmospheric conditions were very similar, the maxi- 
mum temperature ranging from 85° to 88° Fahr. 
Repeated testing of the atmosphere of the room in 
which the case was situated gave no indication of the 
presence of ozone. The question now very naturally 
emerged, whether tlie colorations were due to ozone or 
to some of the substances which give the samei reactions 
with these papers; hence, further investigation was 
necessary in order to exclude, if possible, these inter- 
fering conditions, before it could be claimed for plants 
that they were capable of emitting or converting the 
oxygen of the air into ozone. It was also deemed im- 
portant to conduct future experiments out of doors, as, 
for rojtsons already given, it was expected more decided 
results would be obtained. The case was removed to 
the back yard, which lies to the eastward of the dwell- 
inji;. Here the plants received the sunlight for at least 
eight hours of the daily experiments during clear 
weather. The yard was of good size. In the first 
series of experiments in this locality the plants last 
named were employed. 

After observations for seven consecutive days of clear 
weather, the Schonbein paper gave "slight'' reactions 
in four cases and " marked" reactions in three. The 
guaiacum-j^aper gave "slight" indications in three and 
" marked" in four experiments. Our readers will see 
that these experiments gave more marked results than 
those made within-doors. It was found, it may be 
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static! J that the coloration of the Schonbein or iodized 

sta.iX5l:i test was *' slight" instead of " very slight" as 

*^"~doors, and in three eases actually " marked" against 

ono *^ marked" result in the preceding series. The 

S^aiaoum tests were almost correspondingly more 

'^a.rl^ed. It is quite probable that the more surprising 

**^snlts of the last series are not attributable solely to 

*ti^ change of location, but also in some degree to the 

*3,ot; that the individual experiments were of longer 

^^x^tion. A piece of red litmus suspended in the case 

^^'ing these experiments gave no indication of the 

^^^'^seiuce of ammonia. Peroxide of hydrogen could 

have been the reactionary agent, since that substance 

decomposed at a temperature of 70° Fahr., while the 

perature of the atmosphere within the case, this be- 

*^^ carefully noted, was never found to be below 90° 

-hr. These observations were made during the first 

in June, 1883, the weather being very warm and 

^^ temperature of the air within the case being higher 

y*^^*i that of the external air. Good reactions were, 

^^"^^ever, in later experiment*^, obtained when the tem- 

^^^^ture did not mark over 70° Fahr. That the reac- 

*^"^is were not due to the nitrous oxides, perhaps the 

y remaining substance capable of producing like 

^ ^^rations of these test-papers, will appear evident 

*^^^^after. 

^^^^e next proposed to give foliage plants having soft 

^.^^ leaves a trial. For experimentation, seven asper- 

^Y^^i> one fern, and three dracsense were chosen. 

*>^^se observations were conducted for seven consecu- 

^^^ days during the first week in September, 1883. 

^^ weather was extremely warm, the temperature of 
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a air withiu tbe case varying from 85° to 100" Fahr. 

eskjr was clear duriog ibur, and cloudy the remaio- 
ing three days. The Soltonbeiii test-paper giive 
throughout n^ative nisult^, while the guaiacum gave 
one "very slight" reaction, the rest being negative 
also. Tims it would appear that foliage plants have 
not this power of generating ozone. The fuuction 
must therefore reside with the llower, but of its nature 
vre shall hereallcr sjieak. 

As our firet experiments with inodorous flowering 
plants did not yield r^ulls striking enough to afiford a 
basis for positive rondusions, we considered it desirable 
to apply the te^ts to them in the open air, which was 
done. Seventeen thrifty geraniums were employed. 
The temperature during these experiments was lower 
than during those made in-doors with inodorous plants. 
For six eonsMutive days, the experiments being of teu 
hours' duration each, the Schoubein gave one negative, 
two "slight" and three "marked" blue shades; the 
negative i-esult ocournxi ou a rainy day, during which 
there was no sunshine whatever. This would suggest 
the idea that sunlight, or at least good diffused light, is 
essential to the generation of ozone by plants, since our 
])lants were protected from the rain by the glass. 
There are, as our readers are aware, other physiolt^ieal 
phenomena carried on by plants which are largely 
dependent upon the power of the sun's rays, namely, 
assimilation and transpiration. 

Upon those plants observations were continued dur- 
ing the second week of September, the results being 
about similar to those last noted ; the Schonbein giving 
two " marked," one negative, on a rainy day, and tlia 
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i*est « slight" reactions. The guaiacura pai>er8 fiir- 

^i5?h^ two "marked" and the remainder "slight" 

^iorations. As before intimated, nitrous oxides, when 

P^^sent in the air, change the color of these te8t-pai)er8 

^'^y' much as ozone does. To exclude the possibility 

. "'^ the alteration in color being due to the nitrous ox- 

^^Q, we tested simultaneously the air on the outside of 

^^ case, and found that the papers in this situation 

^^^^^ only one " slight" reaction, and even though this 

^^^^^sional reaction on the exterior had been due to the 

f^^^s^nee of the nitrous oxides, they could not have 

^^^^ the more striking and constant results obtaineil 

^ tilie inside. Again, it is not at all likely that the 

P^^^ts generated nitrous oxides, which in turn might 

^5iv^ changed the test-papers, for there is nothing in 

"V^egetable physiology to support such an hypothesis. 

-'Vloreover, it is all the more improbable that nitrous 

■^^^«s caused the above colorations, since they did not 

^ So when foliage plants were employed, 

^\^e do not wish to say dogmatically that all the 

^^ifications in'the test-papers were due to ozone, but 

, ^*xx the numerous beautiful reactions obtained, and 

^^ Systematic precautions taken to preclude the action 

^ ^^tiher substances known to answer to like tests, it 

*^l not be denied that this was the chief agent altering 

^ XP^pcrs* I was unable to discover the odor of ozone 

'^ which Professor Leeds lays so much stress, but 

Miller thought he could detect its presence. It 

y^^t; be borne in mind that the amount of plant life 

^^l>in the case was probably too small to generate suf- 

^^^nt ozone to make it perceptible to the sense of 
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In the light of the present experiments, there cao^ 
scarcely be a doubt but a manifest relation does exist ^ 
Ixitween vegetation and the ozonic condition of the at- 
mosphere. And this, it will be conceded, is not the 
least hygienic influence possessed by plants. Daring 
fair weather all flowering vegetation is contributing 
ozone to the atmosphere. In this connection it should 
be noted tliat vegetation is largely blooming, that 
numerous field plants, the forest-trees as well as fruit- 
trees, put forth flowers, and that during this period they 
all add their quota of ozone to the surrounding medium. 
Again, not all blooming plants or trees produce their 
flowei's at the same time of the season, and it thus hap- 
jHMis that there are a certain proportion of difierent 
sj>ecMes flowering in turn from early spring till late in 
autumn, and hence the eSect upon the atmosphere with 
reference to the amount of ozone they give to it must 
Ik» pretty constant during the whole vegetative period 
wherever plant growth abounds. We here have an- 
other evidence of the fact that in His eternal wisdom 
the Author of nature has intrusted to plant life the 
task of maintaining the harmonious composition of the 
atmosphere. 

From the results of the foregoing experiments two 
chief conclusions are to be deduced. First, that flower- 
ing plants in general possess the power to generate 
ozone, and odorous flowers in particular. Secondly, 
that foliage plants do not possess this function. 

Later, a reinvestigation was undertaken with a view 
cither of confirming or disproving the above deduc- 
tions. Owing to the high significance which attaches 
to the question of the relation of plant growth to at- 
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pheric ozone, as well as the fact tliat the true nature 
he ozone-producing function in plants was still an 
ttled problem, this course was deemed almost in- 
bent. 

he second group of researches, which will 1x5 found 

not less interesting than the first, was conducted 

J^i *^ tly with my gifted friend and pupil, Dr. .George IJ. 

- Jtfiller. Partly because they are excellent in theni- 

v-es, and partly because the results tend to demon- 

te further a new truth which once definitely settled 

^ be shown to have important relations to the public 

y^^lfare, they will be, even at the risk of straining the 

i^^clulgenceof the reader, here reproduced. 

The apparatus employed in the former experiments, 

^^^^ely, the glass casing, the same test-pai)ers, etc., being 

**cewise used in the present researches, a further de- 

^p^^ption of them here would be a work of supereroga- 

^^"^^ In the present experiments the same terminology 

^ ^*i the former, namely, "marked," "slight," and 

'^ery slight," to denote the degree of blue coloration, 

^'^^s employed. 

^ dozen thrifty plants belonging to the species 

^^Ua Blumeiy not blooming, were first selected and 

^ ^ced within the glass case. The test-papers were 

listened and suspended on the branches of the plants. 

^ ^^i* adjusting the removable part of our case, the 

"er was found to be pretty well filled, though not 

^^tocked, with plant growth. For the purpose of 

J^^ting any alkaline substance, whose presence, it is 

. ^^> will change the Schonbein and guaiacum papers 

^ manner indistinguishable from that produced by 

^^tie^ we suspended with the test-papers a piece of 
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red litmus^ with the results indicated in the following 
tables. The air on the exterior of the case was simul- 
taneously tested for ozone. In a subsequent table^ the 
results from the before-named specimens for seven con- 
secutive days in the month of June, 1884, are, for the 
student's inspection, carefully recorded. With the 
Schonbein paper two " slight" reactions occurred, but 
since on the same days the red litmus was changed to a 
marked blue, there is a strong probability that these 
results were due to the presence of some alkaline sub- 
stance. Thus, after repeated experiments, it would ap- 
pear indubitable that it cannot be claimed for non- 
odorous foliage plants that they are ozone-generating. 
Though the guaiacum-paper gave " slight'* results in 
three experiments which yielded no reactions with the 
litmus-pa})er, owing to the fact that this pa])er is ma- 
terially affected by various atmospheric conditions, we 
did not much rely upon the results obtained from its em- 
ployment. On the other hand, if proper precautionary 
measures be taken, the Schonbein is doubtless, as before 
mentioned, of all the tests for ozone the most reliable. 
These results are in exact accord with those previously 
recorded by one of us (supra). 

We next experimented with odorless flowering plants, 
selecting ten of the species FucJisia globosa, and ten 
periwinkles, species Vinca rosea, gaining rather meagre 
results (see post, p. 137). During the observations upon 
these plants, which were made during a period of seven 
days in the month of July, 1884, the temperature within 
the case ranged from 80° to 100° Fahr. Sufficient 
ozone was generated in four of the experiments to pro- 
duce in the Schonbein paper x)ne " marked" and three 
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'^ very slight'' reactions. The litmus gave no indica- 
tion of the presence of ammonia. The average dura- 
tion of the separate experiments was about ten hours. 
Although they do not rank as active ozone-genera- 
tors, nevertheless they must, from the facts of the 
case, be looked upon as in a slight degree sharing 
this important function. This decision also coincides 
with what one of us had previously demonstrated by 
experiments. 

A trial of odorous flowering plants was now made, 
selecting for this purpose seven roses and seven species 
of IMium longiflorum. After carefully enclosing them 
within the case, the atmosphere of the latter was tested, 
and simultaneously the air outside, with striking results. 
From the Schonbein paper within the case we obtained, 
out of a total of eight experiments of about nine hours 
each duration, five " marked" and one " slight" reac- 
tion, while in the open air this paper gave us one 
"marked," one "slight," and two "very slight" re- 
sults. During these experiments the temperature of 
the air in the case ranged from 80° to 100° Fahr. ; 
weather for the most part clear. 

The important conclusion arrived at in the previous 
papers, — namely, that odorous flowering plants are ac- 
tive and energetic ozone-producers, — it will be clear, 
receives from present researches entire confirmation. 

This function having been shown to be carried on by 
odorous flowers, it occurred to us to make a trial of plants 
Avhose leaves emit odors, but are destitute of flowers. 
Blooming geraniums having been experimented with 
while making previous researches into the same subject, 
and having found them to be capable of generating 

12 
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I ozone, it was delerrained to employ a noralier of speci-^ 

■ mens belonging to the genus Pelargonium not in bloom, « 

■ witli n view of ascertaining whether the reactions ob- 
H taincd with this species were due to the presence of the 
m flower alone or whether, in whole or part, to the slightly 
I odorous principles emitted from the leaves of the 
I plants. To our astonishment, slight reactions were se- 
I cured. The number of experiments with these plants 
I was twelve, and the average duration of them about 
I ten hours. Although there were but three "very 
I slight" reactions, one " slight," and one " marked," with 
I the Sclionbein obtained iu twelve observations made, 
I this is not such a bad showing when it is recollected 

■ that four of the testa giving no indications of ozone were 
I made on rainy days, it having been shown in the pre- 
I vious reseai-ches ihat sunlight, or at least gowl dltfuaed 

light, is an essential condition to the generation of ozone 
by plants. 

Upon this point, however, the evidence afforded by 
these experiments upon the foliage of the geraniums 
alone is too slender on which to base positive cunclusioiis, 
and hence we deemed it desirable to make further ob- 
servations by testing fol iage possessing marked perfume. 
To aid in clearing up this subject, we next resolved to 
test pine foliage, whieh possesses the well-known tere- 
binthinate odor, and in the results obtained we were not 
disappointed. Seven branches taken from the species 
PinU8 drobus were introduced into the case in the up- 
right position, and the same tests were applied to them 
as in the experiments on growing plants. The results 
for live experiments of alrout nine and one-half hours 
each were admirable. Tiie Schiiiibein paper returned 

, J 
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thr-^^ « marked" reactions, one " slight," and one " neg- 

ati'v^>^ on the fifth day. After three days the pine 

"^^^^^^Cihes turned brown and the leaves rapidly dropped 

^^> f^cts which doubtless account for the negative re- 

sults after the fourth experiment. It should be noted 

wa.t ^e continued to test these branches on the sixth 

^^^ seventh days respectively, and with negative re- 

^'^^its in both of the latter instances. We were, however, 

^^oouraged by the success attending the three first ex- 

I^^J^inients, and resolved to make another trial of pine 

^'^Oches. Accordingly we again selected a half-dozen 

1^1 Oes, which moderately filled our floral chamber, and 

* lowed them to remain only until they began to show 

<^ha.iige in color, which change occurred at the end of 

^^ third experiment. For three successive exi^eriments 

,-^_^^h the Schonbein "marked" results were realized. 

red litmus, neither during these nor the foregoing 

F^riments with the pine branches, showed any change 

^^olor. We also made a serial of four daily exj)cri- 

ts with branches taken from the Norway spruc^e 

^^^ ^^^e8 Canadensis)^ with really happy results, the Schon- 

*^*^ giving us three" marked" tints, and one "slight." 

unfortunately were unable at this time to obtain 

^^^o foliage plants of the same character, and thus our 

^^^stigations were brought to an end. Although a 



j^ ^^ter number of exi)eriments upon this point could 
J ^^^ been desired, when on the one hand it is recollected 
-j^ ^^ great the difl&culties connected with the making 
^Uch tests, and on the other the brilliant and 
^i^oken success made with pine foliage, it will be 
"j-^"^ 7'^ily conceded that these results, which were far from 
*^g ex|)ectcd, furnish abundant evidence of the ability 
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on the part of the odorous principles evolved from th^ 
pine foliage to produce ozone. 

From the present, together with the investigations ^ 
previously detailed, we are at present writing justifiei^ 
in formulating the following conclusions : 

First. That flowering plants, including odorous and 9^ 
inodorous, generate ozone, or convert the oxygen of the ^ 
atmosphere into this substance, the former, however, 
much more actively than the latter. 

Secondly. That so far as tested, scented foliage does 
possess the power to produce ozone, and in the case of 
pine or hemlock foliage to a marked degree. 

Thirdly. That inasmuch as no reactions occurred on 
rainy days, it is highly probable that the function de- 
mands the influence of the sun's rays, or at least good 
diffused light. In comparing the present with the con- 
clusions previously deduced, it will be seen that they 
differ only in so far as relates to foliage plants, those 
pertaining to flowering vegetation being perfectly con- 
cordant. 

The following tabular record of our results has been 
compiled, for the definite purpose of showing that the 
above deductions rest solely upon carefully-conducted 
experiments ; each series is preceded by the names of 
the plants and the number employed. 



f 
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^periments with a dosen thrifty species of Coleui Bloxnei, not 

blooming. 




SobSnbein. 



^egatiTe. 
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Slight. 

Negative. 
(( 

u 

Slight 



Guaiacam. 
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M 
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Perinxea^ with ten plants of the species Fuchsia globosa, and 

ten Periwinkles, species Vinca rosea. 
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tt 
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10 
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What 13 the nature of this ozone-producing process ? 
may be pertinently asked. 

From present premises, it appears evident that the 
odoriferous principle emitted, whether from flower or 
foliage, is in some way chiefly concerned in its forma- 
tion. It is true we are unable in this manner to ac- 
count for its production by odorless flowers, unless, as 
many contend, we grant that all blossoms are either 
bedecked with or somewhere in their loose cellular 
tissue contain scented nectar, which in many so-called 
inodorous flowers may not be sufficiently marked to be 
perceived by the organ of smell. It is a fact well 
established that, wherever fertilization is accomplished 
by insects, so-called nectaries are somewhere to be 
found in the flowers. These organs are by Sachs 
(" Text-Book of Botany," p. 510) briefly described as 
follows: "The nectaries are often nothing but glandu- 
lar portions of tissue in the axial or foliar parts of the 
flower ; very often they project in the form of cushions 
of mere delicate tissue, or take the form of stalked or 
sessile protuberances ; or whole foliar structures of the 
perianth of the andraecium or even of the gynsecium. 
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are transformed iuto peculiar structures for the secre- 
tion and u(«oni inodation of tlie uw^tar." 

Tlic jiroiMartion of plants in which pollination is 
effected by iiiseets ia certaiuly very great, and when we 
take into account those cases in which cross fertilization 
results from the same agency, this proportion becomes 
much greater. 

Whether it can with justice be claimed for all in- 
odorous flowers that they contain a greater or leaser 
number of nectaries, we are not prepared to state ; but 
certain it ia, that numerous flowers wliich are classed 
as being without fragrance, or any other odors, such 
as the geranium, the passion flower, and others, are 
visited by insects, and these must therefore contain 
glandular tissues filled with an alluring secretion. 
Here the question naturally arises, Are there not 
flowers, not visited by insects, which flowers possess 
these glandular organs? 

Our view that the fragrant emanations from flowers, 
as well as all the odorous substances emitted from plants, 
stand in close relation to the ozone-producing function 
in plants, receives further confirmatory proof in the 
pretty generally accepted chemical facttliat the volatile 
perfumes which are found upon the market have the 
power to produce or to convert the oxygen of the afc» 
luosphere into ozoue. 

It is gratifying to note that soon after the publicd 
tion of our investigations into this subject there feli 
under our notice a curt sl^itement coming from hig^ 
authority, claiming for an Italian professor the diacov^ 
ery of the fact that vegetable perfumes conv 
oxygen of the air iuto ozone. According to tliis ol^ 
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server, whose Dame does not appear, the flowers of the 
narcissus, hyacinth, mignonette, and lily of the valley 
develop ozone in closed vessels. Flowers destitute of 
perfumes did not develop it, and those having but 
slight perfumes developed it in small quantities. No 
observations by this gentleman looking to the solution 
of the ozonizing influence residing in the exhalations 
from foliar organs or pines have been recorded. Some 
essences, and among them those of the cherry, laurel, 
clover, lavender, mint, juniper, lemon, fennel, and ber- 
gamot, develop this substance in great abundance, while 
others, such as the anise, nutmeg, and thyme, generate 
it less rapidly. 

So far, then, as appertains to the flowering species, 
these results do not differ materially from our own, ex- 
cept in the particular which attributes to inodorous 
flowers the power to form a slight amount of this sub- 
stance. The harmony of this remarkable concurrence 
of results, and the conclusions of each being reached in- 
dependently of the other, still more forcibly attest the 
exactness of our hypothesis already adduced. At all 
events the purifying and healthful influence upon our 
atmosphere of the various vegetable perfumes, either 
from flower or foliage, seems now to be completely 
established. 

A certain proportion of ozone in the atmosphere doubt- 
less is essential to prevent it from becoming too greatly 
polluted for human respiration by organic matter and 
by the products of decomposition, particularly azotized 
substances, which are known to be a fruitful cause of 
disease. Not only so, but the latter are by some believed 
to serve as carriers for the germs of epidemic diseases. 
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Indeet], that ozone, in general terms, through ita 
power to combine chemically with [leriiicions organic 
impurities, constitutes nature's chief means of purifying 
our atmosphere, which impurities canse, as medical 
authorities well know, manifold forms of suifering, ren- 
dering the air unfit for purposes of breathing, is no 
longer a mere probability, but rather a demonstrated 
fact. This point is confirmed by Professor Kedzie of 
the University of Michigan, who tells us that he regards 
ozone as the most energetic of the constituents of the at- 
mosphere. " Its presence or absence must have a con- 
trolling infltience over the vUul powers, and when we 
. consider tliat this material is present in such variable 
F amount in a medium which surrounds us every moment 
r of our lives, and whose action pauses not for matin or 
for vesper, at noon of day or noon of night, it seems to 
r me that no one can deny that its influence on human 
[ bealth must be most significant." 

Of the sanitary value of ozone in the air, that high 

[authority, Professor Max von Pettenkofer (/oc. cit.), says, 

l"It is the constant purifier of the atmosphere from all 

■ 'Organic matter which passes into it and might accumu- 

I. The air would have been long ago filled with 

[■the vapors of decomposition if it were not for ozone, 

L which oxidizes all that is oxidizable if only time be 

[ allowed for it, and not too much is expected at once." 

How long it would be possible for animal life to ex- 

I ist were the atmospheric ozone to he suddenly annihi- 

J lated, cannot be computed, but that esislence would 

Booneror later become impossible on account of noxious 

eubstances which would accumulate in tlie air and 

which it is the office of ozone to destroy, cannot, we 
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thinlc^ be reasooably doubted. How infinitely wise 
and beneficent, then, is the Author of all nature in 
placing beside these destroying elements a most salu- 
^^y remedial measure, namely, plants and flowers act- 
^^g as natural and effective ozone-generators ! 

From the facts brought out by the results of scien- 
tific research, it is clearly seen that the cultivation of 
^looiniDgas well as non-blooming plants giving off per- 
urties in marshy localities and all other places in which 
"^ air is greatly polluted by the products of decaying 
^''ganic material cannot be, on account of the great en- 
^Sy which ozone manifests to destroy these injurious 
^iients, too strongly recommended. It is equally 
^ar jind not less important for our readei*s to observe 
^^'^ decidedly beneficial scented foliage and flowering 
^ an^Q must become in the presence of all public gath- 
^t^gg. gQ ^^^ tjje practice, which is and has been 
^ ^^^'ishing, of beautifying by means of these gracxiful 
^* J^cts of nature on occasions of even the least public 
^^ificance, has a twofold action, of which the sani- 
^ influence is not the least valuable. 
-^-hus they would be of special value in the theatre, 
^^e crowded lecture-hall, the church, and so on. Of 
^^^^, in order to be effective when used under these 
I ^^itions, it is important that they should be intro- 
^^^ at least twenty-four hours before their eifccts 




^Id be required. 
;;;^ut the most interesting practical phase of the agree- 
^ results of our researches is their application to the 
^stion of cultivation of house-plants. As before 
^ ^Utioned, ozone is not detectable in living-rooms. It 
"^ll be recollected by the reader that plants during 
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lear weatlier generate ozone when kept in-doon. 
tieasoiiing from the effects of a dozen thrifty plants in 
a case of the diineiisiona of the one employed ni our 
experinieuts, it can Bcarcely be doubted that a suEBcient 
number of flowering varieties to stock a living- orsleep- 
iug-apnitinciit would, during fair weatlier, generate 
enough ozone to be of decided sanitary value. For iu 
this connection it should be further remarked that we 
rai-ely find in the outer air nioi-c than a small quantity, 
which yet appears to be adequate to maintain it in a 
salubrious condition. 

In general terms, the air of our dwellings is truly 
abumtuuble, being charged with deleterious substances 
which serve admirably as a eulture-Suid for the various 
disease-producing germs. 

These injurious materials incessantly pervading the 
house air aviso from various more or less distinctive 
SOiircts. Some ol' these it is well briefly to consider, 
if the reader wishes to obtain a good idea as to the ex- 
tent of noxious substances to which he is constantly 
exposed. We have first to mention human respiration, 
which slowly but constantly contaminates the air of the 
home, and more particularly if projier ventilation be not 
observed. We havo previously spoken of the perni- 
cious influences of an excess of carbon dioxide in the 
air of the living-room attributable to this same phe- 
nomenon, but an equally Important factor is the organic 
mattcrgivenoff in respiration. A minor evil resulting 
from imperfect ventilation of closed rooms is the conse- 
quent accumulation of irritant matter, such as particles 
of coal, clothing, etc., which are suspended in the at- 
mosphere and do considerable mischief by invading the 
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air-passages. Another source of contamination, and 
one deserving our most attentive study, because truly 
fearful in its effects, is escaping sewer gas. A perfect 
system of drainage would, it is obvious, prevent the 
jK)ssibility of such an accident, but unfortunately, as 
the result of the proverbial carelessness and incompe- 
tency of the generality of plumbers, a contrary state of 
things usually exists, and sewer air is allowed to pass 
almost unchecked into our dwellings. Its composition, 
though extremely variable, is as a rule dangerous. 
The famous Sanitarian Parkes (" Manual of Practical 
Hygiene,'' vol. i. p. 128) tells us that the gases enter- 
ing into sewer air, of which the most common are car- 
bon dioxide, nitrogen, and frequently ammonium sul- 
phide and hydrogen sulphide, are in comparison with 
the organic fetid matters of far less significance. In 
sewer air, as some writers likewise point out, fungi 
grow rapidly, while meat and milk when exposed to it 
soon taint. 

Now, although their true nature has not been as yet 
accurately determined, that the morbific agents pro- 
ducing diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, are in 
many instances traceable to the invasion into our dwell- 
ings of sewer air, has by numerous medical writers 
been established fully. 

The view that troublesome diarrhoea and dysentery 
are frequently caused by sewer emanations is also no 
longer problematical. 

Again, the numerous forms of fungi and living fer- 
ments (bacteria) found in the external atmosphere 
naturally gain entrance to our living-chambers, and 

these here find sadly too often a suitable nidus for their 

13 
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TOpagatioi) iiml dcvckipmenf. These are generally 
acknowledged to Ikj tlie cause of tlie class of diseases 
known as xyniotic. .lu this connection it should be 
noted that Ihurc iiri; purifying influences at work in the 
open air, wliiuli influcnfcs do not in any degree onie 
into play williin-duorii, notalily wind and rain. Now, 
wljile Bonji' nf llic confiimi noting influences brought 
forward ai-y nut iii eonetunt operation, others practically 
are, namely, liumuii rcapiratron, imperfect ventilation, 
and the iuipuritieti dorived from the exterior; hence 
the fact rcmuiiis (lutt tlio air of the home is quite gen- 
erally poeitivcly }icriiieiou8 in its effect-s upon human 
health. So lonp m this state of things exists, novigor- 
oui Hrguninnt is necessary to sho^ the importance of 
pinning thu Iioumj under more favorable hygienic influ- 
enocH. 

Than to iilli'iid to these malters there is nothing more 
needful to keep the body in a prime, healthy condition. 
'I'o the end of iittiiining this happy result it is not our 
])nrp(we to undernilo the vahie of the ordinary sanitary 
nu'iiNureH; on the contrary, we cannot too strongly em- 
phiixi/.u lh(! iuiporlancc of cleanliness and proper ven- 
tiluliou; hut in view of the fact that plants, as demon- 
Htnitcd by ourinvestigutionSfpossessthe power to produce 
ozone, which, on its part, is powerful to destroy the 
organic ingreilients, and possibly even the disease-germs, 
— of all infectious elements the most perilous, — our 
readers doubtless will be almost unanimously in agree- 
ment with us in assigning to house-plauts, for the above 
i-caHons alone, a prominent place as health-giving agents. 
Owing, however, to our present limited knowledge 
concerning the exact quantity of ozone poured into the 
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air by plant growth, and to the fact that much time is 
required for ozone to effect its work of purification, let 
it be distinctly understood that in our present position 
to claim for this ozonizing function in plants, the power 
under ordinary circumstances to remove from the air 
all poisonous substances would be irrational, but on the 
other side there can be little doubt that a proi)er ratio 
of flowering plants grown within-doors would in this 
direction be decidedly eflicacious. Next to transpiration, 
then, in point of hygienic import, we must rank this 
freshly-discovered process of nature. For the purpose 
of protecting our homes from the influence of the pois- 
onous materials usually contained in the external at- 
mosphere, the cultivation of foliage and flowering 
plants endowed with fragrance on the exterior, but in 
close proximity to the house, might be suggested. In 
the bed-chamber, it may be confidently asserted, plants 
would correct the ill effects of the organic exhalations 
of the slumbering household. To their peculiarly 
happy effect in the sick-chamber we shall hereafter 
allude. Finally, it is to be noted that whenever atmos- 
pheric impurities are likely to endanger human health, 
then house-plants should, without the slightest fear of 
being hostile in themselves, be introduced. 

There is a peculiarly happy and pleasing aspect of 
our subject presented in what are commonly known as 
the moral influences of plants and flowers. While this 
influence has never been, and is not now, open to dispute, 
few have perhaps appreciated its real significance. In 
this connection, then, are to be noted especially the 
refining and softening influences upon human mind 
and character of the practice of floriculture, — a fact 
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\yr]\ worthy of permanent pra<^crvation. As agents 
<lrliL::lil the mind, to alVord rest by agree:il)ly entertaini 
th(» mind, to divert the attention and to relieve enni 
tlieyeannot be too heartily advocated. By the hap 
observation for which we believe the London Medio 
Iiccanf of recent date is responsible, namely, th^- 
phmts and flowers are valuable as delassement for tlr 1 
weak and weary, the same idea is beautifully expressec:^ 
Who has not felt in an especial degree the pleasure 
witnessin<:; the gorgeous beauty of some chamber haa 
sonu'Iy decorated with ornamental plants, or it may betl 
floral adornments of the well-laden table of some h 
])itab]c Imst, groaning under the most palatable luxin 
rics of the season? It has also been pointed out tb 
the presen(»e of plants and flowers in the family circl 
gives a feeling of companionship, and thus they mig 
not infrequently, on this ground alone, serve to bright 
the lonely hours of the thrifty housewife. To see t^^- 
subtle thinker and eminent writer upon sanitary matt6 
Professor ^Fax von Pettenkofer, with whom our read 
have already been made familiar, taking the same vie? 
is exceed ingly gratifying. He continues, ^' I consi 
flowers in a room, for all to whom they give pleasu 
to be one of the enjoyments of life, like condiments 
food.'^ Our readers will doubtless, in view of the^^^ 
facts, and more particularly as the superstitious fancie^^^ 
of former times no longer hold sway, he ready to commi 
themselves to the idea that there are most excellent rea^ 
sons for ushering the treasures of the greenhouse intC^ 
our living-rooms for the benefit they confer in minifr — ' 
tering to our aesthetic titste and gratifying our souses. 
To behold a living-chamber laden with flowerini 
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and leaf plants graceful in themselves, and evincing in 
their arrangement something of the gardener's art, has 
always been cherished as one of the rarest pleasures of 
our lives. But how transcendently grand and resplen- 
dent the mental impression produced by the beautiful 
landscape in spring-time, presenting as far as the eye 
can reach its beautiful carpets of green verdure, marked 
here and there either by ornamental shrubbery or sol- 
itary trees, or it may be by the sombre forest in tlie 
distance, whose colossal oaks seemingly cleave the 
very skies ! By the side of this picture we behold the 
autumn foliage, enriched by its varied and delicately- 
tinted colors, forming another whose inimitable grace 
and grandeur gives evidence of being of divine concep- 
tion and execution. Surely such observations alone suf- 
ficiently prove that to vegetation must be accorded the 
proud distinction of lending both to spring and autumn 
their most distinctive charms. It is a matter for little 
surprise, then, that man should become a votary at the 
shrine of our beautiful floral empire. 

On reviewing briefly the preceding discussion of the 
sanitary relations of plants and flowers, we observe 
them to be thrice illustrious : as perfect and brilliant 
atomizers of aqueous vapors, as natural ozone-pro- 
ducers, and as moral agencies. Having endeavored to 
jjoint out the true significance of these various plant 
functions each in detail, we would briefly recapitulate 
a few points of chiefest practical importance, but we 
wish more particularly to attempt to indicate the proper 
ratio of plant-growth for sanitary uses. Our readers 
will recall the rate at which soft thin foliage exhales 

aqueous vapor, namely, one and a quarter ounces per 

13* 
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Regarding the ability of plants to develop ozone, 
little indeed remains to be added. In common with 
tran.s pi ration, the work of forming ozoue is largely ac- 
complkhed by the influence of the solar ravs. In or- 
der to facilitate a practical application of the data 
gained by our experimental exploration of this phenom- 
enon, it is well to keep in remembrance those plants 
which are most active and those least so, as ozone-gen- 
erators ; among the former are to be noted scented foli- 
age and flowers, the latter embracing chiefly inodorous 
flowers, while inodorous foliage is powerless to engen- 
der ozone. The last named are not, however, to be 
diHcurdcd in the selection of plants for in-door cultiva- 
liiin, since there arc other important hygienic advau- 
Ingcs to be derived from their presence. Not to speak 
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^^ the pleasing effects produced by their natural 
t>o^ '^ty? they can boast among their number some good 
ti*5i.x:^spirer8 of aqueous vapor. In the use of plants 
^OMT hygienic purposes we have elsewhere (see "Hy- 
ic and Therapeutic Relation of Plants," Philadd- 
Medical TimeSy May 8, 1880) prepared a formula 
Hows : given a room twenty feet long, twelve feet 
^, and ceiling twelve feet high, warmed by dry air, 
<i>zen thrifty plants with soft thin leaves and a leaf- 
^f*ace of six square feet each would, if well watered, 
so situated as to receive the direct rays of the sun 
ferably the morning sun) for at least several hours, 
the proportion of aqueous vapor to about the 
th standard. It is to be remarked here that this 
ula was framed prior to our researches into the 
le-producing function on the part of growing plants, 
eover, these later investigations have shown clearly 
in order to develop sufficient ozone to be of ser- 
in keeping up an agreeable state of purity of our 
-osphere, it is necessary to increase the above pro- 
rion of flowers. More recently we have, with 
r regard to this fact, endeavored to modify care- 
^ the form above prescribed, as follows : given a 
^m twenty feet long, twelve feet wide, and ceiling 
Hve feet high, warmed by dry air, not less than 
mty thrifty growing plants, if possible flower-bear- 
and varieties giving off odors, — having soft thin 
es and a leaf-surface of six square feet each, — would 
if properly watered, and situated so as to receive 
direct rays of the sun, an appropriate adjustment. 
b obtain the very best results, both the rooms occu- 
during the day and the sleeping-apartments should 
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0Dr Univene toward Hk d«|)ende9t sabjeds. And to 
V-h'iliJ iiii[Hirtarit ianitary infliMnoes resiJing in mys- 
terioos physiological functions of living vegetatioD can 
scarcely fail to iospire all with admiration and rever- 
ence for His enactment of natural laws which contribute 
eo largely to the health and comfort of mankind. 
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BBpeeiallj yaluiihlo in the eharaherj of chronic invalids — Their thera- 
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laryngitis — Deeeription of difforeot forma of chronic bronohitia — Ad- 
lantilseB of growing plantain their treatment— Proportion of plantl 
required — Tha value of living plants as proventives of bronchitis.. 

From what in tbe previous chapter has been stated 
coueerning tlie sauitury purposes to which growing 
plants are subservient, the professional reader, at any 
rate, will not experience great surprise at hearing the 
announcement of the proiiosilion that they must be 
in the sick-room of signal value both aa sanitary 
and therapeutic agencies. Tlie weight of the testi- 
mony gathered from our own researches is in the 
highest degree favorable to this assumption. Again, 
if, as has been before shown, constant companionship 
with floral life tends to preserve gootl health to the 
healthy individual, it is natural to expect tlicm to be 
efficient as agents of prevention in different forms of 
disease. But there is, happily, sufficient evidence at 
hand of a practical kind to establish this view com- 
pletely. Though to attempt to draw a strict line of 
distinction between liieir hygienic and therapeutic ap- 
plication would be an unnecessary refinement of terms, 
it is my purpose, for t!ie sake of convenience as well 
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as a desire to render tlie discussion easily comprelien- 
eible, to consider three siibdi vis ions of tlie present 
branch of the subject, successively. 

I. The siiuitary uses of house-plauts in the sick- 
chamber. 

II. Tlieir therapeutic application in sundry affec- 
tions with [)arti('ular regard to affections of the mucous 
membranes of the air-passages. 

III. Their power to prevent, aud their value in con- 
firmed, phtliisis. 

In speaking of the sanitary advantages of plants in 
tiie sick-room, we refer chiefly to tlieir usage in aocord- 
ahce witli the formula previously laid down for hy- 
gienic purposes in health, with perhaps slight varia- 
tions, which will be noted in special indications. Of 
course, under these circumstances it is not to be ex- 
pected either to forestall any particular disease or to 
modify to any extent its coui-se, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that in numerous diseases the ozone- 
producing and transpiring properties of plants, to- 
gether with their aisthetic iufliTCoces, would greatly 
contribute to the physical comfort and mental gratifi- 
cation of the patient. Doubtless the larger proportion 
of the zymotic and inflammatory diseases (except in the 
case of acute rheumatism, the reasons for which will 
hereafter appear), or at all evenis those which by reason 
of their great virulence are known to victimize the 
largest percentage of subjects, such as typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., are by the best mycolo- 
gists supposed to be caused by a specific germ, which, 
though in most cases unknown, is no doubt peculiar to 
each. Now, it is quite probable that the ozone devel- 
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oped by a good ratio of flowering plants, such as before 
indicated, would be adequate to clarify to a great ex- 
tent the air of the invalid's chamber by destroying 
some of the disease-producing germs, or, if this in the 
present condition of our knowledge be claiming too 
much for the action of ozone, it certainly will not 
appear extravagant to maintain for this energetic 
body the power to consume by oxidation a variety of 
organic atmospheric impurities which would otherwise 
serve as carriers or transmitters of the specific agencies 
causing disease. Obviously, the danger of dissemi- 
nating any of the contagious and infectious diseases 
might in this manner be greatly diminished. The 
organic exhalations from the skin and lungs of the 
patient — substances which, as pointed out in the previ- 
ous chapter, are highly injurious in their effects, being 
greatly prone to decomposition — would also be attacked 
and annihilated by the ozone developed by the plants. 
The acute febrile disorders furnish a good opportunity 
for the moist vapors emitted to produce a truly de- 
lightful effect in soothing and cooling the restless, 
feverish frame of the patient. In all instances in 
which the mucous membrane of the pharynx or air- 
passages is the seat of catarrhal inflammation, or even 
graver changes, a somewhat larger ratio than above 
set down would, by continuous atomization of the parts, 
be of superior advantage. But in the latter category 
of cases we will hereafter presume to rank growing 
plants as therapeutic agencies. If it be true that a 
deeply implanted love for plants and flowers appears 
to be indigenous to the human heart, and that most 
persons are fond of having them in their living-apart- 
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monte, how much greater the pleasure and gratification 
they would give to persons who are confined to a sick- 
bed ! To the drooping spirits from which the majority 
of patients, independently of the character of illness, 
suffer, the fascinating and enheartening influence of 
house-plants is unquestionable. 

Doubtless, during the period of convalescence from 
any of the acute diseases referred to, plants would 
prove their virtues to be peculiarly advantageous. Un- 
less aided by the physician's art, full recovery would 
ofttinies be not only lengthily drawn out, but also in 
some cases unattainable. Now, whilst it is not my wish 
to uphold the use of plants to the damage of all the 
other measures which the medical profession has come 
to regard as of value to convalescents, it is my desire 
to sanction their use as aids to such medical measures 
with a most earnest endorsement. And this for good 
reasons. It is not irrational to aver that an atmos- 
phere changed and rendered purer by growing plants 
would be more agreeable as well as more highly invig- 
orating than otherwise. The singularly happy influ- 
ence of good pure balmy air to promote sleep, to assist 
the appetite and digestion, is well known to the medical 
practitioner. The efiBcacy of plants in hastening the 
progress of recovery would be greatly enhanced by the 
admission of an abundance of sunlight, which in itself 
is accepted to be of great value on the one hand, and 
is, as the reader will recollect, the great agent in pro- 
voking both the formation of ozone and transpiration. 
Here again the members of the floral household, on 
account of their well-known power to gladden and to 
cheer, would, by the convalescing patients, be pro- 
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foundly cherished. In beginning to take essential ex- 
ercise, his first ramble should be among his plants, 
whether grown in-doors or ont. To confirm this dic- 
tum concerning the hygienic benefits to be derived from 
house-planta, I purpose quoting from the writings upon 
this point of Dr, Pilcher a statement which sets forth 
the method adopted in a leading American hospital. 
"On tlie upper floor of the magnificent New York 
Hospital," says this writer, " is its Solarium, a lar^ 
room with glass roof, where, among flowers and pro- 
fuse foliage and murmuring fonnfains and genial sun- 
shine, convalescent patients pass the hours of the day 
and hasten their returning strength." At the Hospital 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, 
the windows of the various wards as well aa those of 
the large corridors contain plants, mainly flowering 
geroniuraa. 

The vast assemblage of demonstrated facts furnish- 
ing poailive proof of their sanitary advantages under 
proper regulation, leave no room for doubting that a 
general adoption of the practice in our hospitals where 
acute and chronic cases of illness are received for treat- 
ment, would, in the shape of solid benefit to the 
sufiering occupants, return a handsome income on the 
slight outlay occasioned by their iutroduction. But in 
order to obtain the very best results, every hospital 
should afford a special apartment of good size, — dimen- 
sions not less than twenty by forty feet, — admitting an 
abundance of sunlight, and it should be tlioroughly 
equipped by properly selected plants, the rules for 
wliicL will be found to be fully stated in the chapter 
treating of Practical Floriculture, or in otiier words, if 
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tliem buoyant ami cheerful is universalis rc^rJed as 
of high iiQjMHlaoce if tlie medicinal or otiier measures 
instituted are to be really efficacious. Who, in view of 
all the foregoing facts, could estimate the xsthetic value 
of plants and flowers to ibis large and %'aried cla^ of 
EuSerers, tltc mere enumeration of which would demand 
a se|tarate chapter? Their potency to di5]>el gloom 
and to relieve measurably the tedium of life, are facts 
wliich alone furnish sufficient justification for their 
cultivation in these quarters. 

Those difieased conditions id whose treatment plants 
deserve to be classed as therapeutic means will next be 
considered. House-plants have a noteworthy sphere 
of usefulness in certain nervous disorders of the func- 
tional class. Prominently among them stand to be 
mentioned melancholia and chlorosis, in diseases of the 
mind proper and in other allied conditions, such as ex- 
cessive grief, ennui, and so on, where it is e^ential to 
divert tlic mind or to relieve tension. Tlian the 
pleasing occupation of studying and caring for plants, 
nothing in these cases is more productive of good re- 
sults. Owing to the well-known fact that medicinal 
measures frequently are of little or no avail, and seeing 
that plants improve the wholesome qualities of the at- 
mosphere of an inclined sfiace, they might in the above 
complaints form the chief, if not the sole reliance. 

Certain maladies, it is well established, are greatly 
benefited by an atmosphere containing a higher degree 
of saturation than Is called for by the ordinary health 
standard (nr seven -eighths of what the air can contain at 
a given tenijwratiire, supra). To njeet the demand in 
Bueli ailments it is simply nec^sar)' to increase to the 
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extent of twice, or perhaps in special instances tlirlo^" 
the number of jilaiits insisted upon for sanitary objects. 
As will be pi'esently seen, tiiose conditions to which 
p1ant» are applicable are greatly diversified, and it 
would appear to be fair to assume tliut the amount of 
plant life should be equally varied, hut such clianges in 
the previous formula, and such only, will be made as 
seem to be coercive. 

Reasoning both from adequate data gained by our 
investigations and from some amount of practical ex- 
■ perieuce, it is mainly in chronic forms of disease, and 
tparticularly those affecting the air-passages, that we are 
' to expect to derive the best results from such a measure 
as stocking the sick-room with growing vegetation. In 
this class of diseases, it wiil be remembered, dry heat 
is most harmful. Furthermore, in some acute diseases 
whose pathological lesions involve tlie respiratory tract 
as well as the pharynx, plants would prove themselves 
to be not much less efficient. To illustrate : every dis- 
ease in which the throat is the seat of an inflammation, 
be this occasioned by taking cold, scarlet fever, diphthe- 
ria, or what it may, the ])lant-va]iors diffused throughout 
the air of the room in a proper amount would, by 
moistening continually the parts through the act of 
respiration, produce a cooling aud assuaging action, 
thus tending to diminish, to some extent at least, the 
severity of tlie local inflammatory action, and notably 
assist other measures in appeasing the victim's sufferings. 
When diseases of this class assume a pronounced type, 
which frequently occurs in scarlatina and diphtheria, the 
bodily temperature rises until tlie clinical thermometer 
registers anywhere from 100° to 105° Fahr., and re- 
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mains bo for dajs at a period. This likewise occurs in 
the so-called continued fevers, such a^ typlioid, typhus, 
and remittent fevera, with equal frequency. One of the 
results of this high temi>erature, which is due to the 
active febrile movement operating through the nervous 
centres, is to prociuce restlessness or even active delir- 
ium. Now, one of the effects of a more or less humid 
plant air, if the atmospheric temperature be maintained 
at from 65° to 70° Fahr., upon the fever patient is to 
allay the excessive heat of skin over exposed |K)rtions 
of the body, as well as to aid in allaying nervous ex- 
citement, thus eminently favoring his repose. But that 
some share of the credit in the production of this favor- 
able influence is due to the ozone developed and emitted 
must be Iield to be tolerably certain, since from the 
writings of Eyseline {Arah. de Neurol.), who has made 
a sufficient number of ol)ser vat ions in hospital practice 
to enable him to speak positively, it would appear to 
be fuliy ])roved that its effects upon the human race are 
sedative and hypnotic. If future observation in this 
jiew and interestiiig field tend to confirm completely 
the conclusions of this observer, then it is seen that the 
range of tiierapeutic applicability of house-plants would 
thereby be greatly widened. To show still further the 
felicitous influence of house-plants upon the nervous 
system, the author craves the kind reader's permission 
to place on record an illustrative case in point which 
quite recently came to his notice. A lady little short 
of middle life had been for a period of many months 
BuBferiug from a condition of neurosis. Without stopping 
to describe all the ill-defined symptoms rendering her 
life miserable, it should be specially pointed out tha* 

14« 
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she iL-cIan-*! tlie fn.>?t wearyin;; coacDmitant in her case 
w:w >l<-ej»Ie>sne:%4. After making a trial of various 
nervineri with no |xrmanent n?Iiet',an4l having previously 
infornied herself as to the promising sanitary merits of 
jcrowinj; plants, she optionallv wncIuJed to supply well 
her l>e<l-(!hainlx?r with bloi^ming plants, which was done 
without delay. The result was moet gratifyin<y. She 
Foon expressed herself as feeling better and as beint^ 
hfis troublwl with sleepleiv?ness. 

Than the disease diven?vly ealled "membranous 
larynjjitis,'* " true croup," " pseudo-membranous laryn- 
gitis," in which the mucous membrane of the hrynx 
lH'<*(»nK'S inflame<], attended by the deposit of exuda- 
tioiKil matter in the form of a yellowish- white mem- 
briiiie n|><)n its surface, there is none to which the 
human rac(? is exposed more highly perilous to life 
or more I)afllin;i: to the physician's resources in its 
ii)ana<renicnt. The unspeakable ravages of this mou- 
tiU'im> disease among the children of our land are 
well known alike to the medical profession and the 
laity. Though 1 shall not trouble the reader with a 
full description of its symptomatology, nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that the main object in its treatment 
is thereby rendered intelligible, to allude to the mode 
in which the disease accomph'shes its deadly work 
seems to nie to be pressing. The gravity of a par- 
ticular case bears a pretty constant relation to the ex- 
tent of membranous deposit, though to a smaller 
extent also to its seat. Thus when, as rarely happens, 
the exudation is confined to a portion of the larynx, 
the interference with the ingress and egress of the air 
respiration is small, and the prognosis in such 
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cases 18 Dot generally unfavorable; Ijiit if this dejrosit, 
as frequently occura, should extend over the whole of 
the trachea, even reaching bciyoiid the bifiircatiou of 
the bronchia, then on the other hand respiration, 
owing to the marked diminution of the calibre of 
the pipes, is greatly impeded, and as the result of suc- 
cessive attacks of dyspncea of increasing violence, 
death ensues. This sad termination is produced in a 
way purely mechanical. To remove this offending 
pseud o- membrane by expectoration, either entire or by , 
first causing its disintegration, is the physician's cliief 
aim in grappling wilh true croup. The treatment of 
this affection is, however, divided into general and 
local, the latter constituting an essential part. Among 
the local means from time to time recommended by 
medical writers, the method of inhaling vapors which 
have been charged with different medicinal substances 
from an atomizer has been found to stand supreme, 
and the one substance wiiich above all others has been 
received and transmitted by the medical profession 
with greatest favor is doubtless the vapor of lime- 
water. Unquestionably an increase of moisture over 
the ordinary staodanl of i-elative humidity habitually 
pi-esent in the atmosphere of dwellings would be of 
eminent utility in the management of this affection, 
Hence it follows that plants uiider judicious regulations 
raustlae considered as applicable here, in the hope that 
they would not merely add to the general comfort of 
the patient, but beyond this prove to be more or less 
effective in macerating the false membrane and in 
mitigating the early inflammatory symptoms, In this 
manner, perhajw, indirectly serving to limit the depoai- 
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of the false exudation. At all events, n 
nt in the hygienic management of this disease, iu" 
I moisture in the air is so highly desirable, this 
e of plants, in the mind of the progressive medical 
mill), will soou come to occupy a large place. 

Wherever frequent and sudden vicissitudes of 
mute, with reference more particularly to the extent 
saturaliou and the tem{>erature-raugc, exist, the preva- 
lence of laryngeal and bronchial afiectioua may safely 
Ijc inferred, The more commonly occurring among 
these diseases are knowu to medical writers by the 
terms acute and chronic laryngitis and bronchitis, the 
two former implying an iuflammation of the whole or 
part of the mucous membrane of the larynx or voice- 
box, the two latter being of similar nature, having 
their scat in the bronchial tubes. Tliere are certain 
otlier though comparatively rare varieties of the above- 
named forms of inflammation of these passages, to 
which brief allusion will hereafter be made, and a 
description of which would be out of place here; 
beside, we are solely concerned at present writing in 
making su^estions as to the question of the relation 
of living plants to the treatment of tlie above kinds of 
ailments. To commence, it is well to take a bird's- 
eye view of the treatment of catarrhal inflammation 
of the bronchial and laryngeal mucous membranes. 
Their handling is also usually diviiled int« general and 
topical, Iu the milder sha]ies of acute laryngitis or 
bronchitis, however, appropriate general remedies to- 
gether with ordinary sanitary precautions are ail that 
is I'eqnired. Bnt the presence of a fair proporliou O^H 
housc-planla in the living- and slcepiug-apartment^H 
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^* t.lie patient suffering from sucli (*onipIain(s would 

^orxn an additional hygienic advantage of value, if to 

^^ other purjxjse than to obviate the unfavorable effects 

^* dry furnace heat. Among the numerous instanc(\s 

^* bronchitis, there are occasionally encountered by the 

I^^ysician those in which, on account of excessive irri- 

^-l>ility, cough becomes exceedingly troublesome, with 

^^^^^=^ty expectoration. Now, although such a state of 

"^irs is in some degree presented by all cases of bron- 

*^iti8 during the early stages, we refer more especially 

^ ^hose last described, occupying extreme ground. In 

^^se instances a profusion of plants and flowers shouhl 

^^ admitted both to the room occupied by the patient 

^^'Jng the day and at night. Under these circum- 

^■•^ces, the combined action of the plant-vajwrs and 



Ozone developed by the plants would, owing to 

^ !■ probable sedative effect and undoubteil antiphlo- 

^ _ ^^ ic action, tend materially to lessen morbid irrita- 

*tyand gradually reduce the catarrhal inflammation. 




^Ugh this result is attained in a manner similar to 

J^^ by the use of one of the many hand-atomizers, 

^^^ch are the product of the ingenuity of the human 

^ ^d and much employed among physicians, unlike 

^^ latter, plant-exhalations possess the superior ad- 

^^ ^tage of continuous operation, while, added to this, 

^^ ^3^ not only serve to allay the accompanying func- 

^a.1 disorders but also tend to give tonicity to the 

^^Oephere of the home. It is, however, cliiefly on 

^ ^Oviut of their topical effects that they can be said to 

* ^^pable of exercising a notably beneficial influence 

^ ^disaffection. To uphold the benefits to be derived 

^^ members of the floral household as in any sense 



doiii* of tiw prcMfH wriciag, wkiA ia ^b^ ts icpie- 
iiwrt ihf m ra l m M* « ^t m«b. 

iMt even MOcc cogent Umb in tbe aoitespcaeB are 
IIm mHMW for wm^i iliiifc • p t u A nd y ■Aeted enUee- 
tifin of hwa ne p Ui i I i m Um ekiaiue er protne^ foms 
of ttw d i n p-i!. WUIe iem fnqaenC ia its B wrni renae 
than acnie, chronic broDcbitU ia, nev^tfadeas, not aa 
nrmnnimon MffopIaioL Writers apoa tliis deeue kss- 
altj' fUMTilH!! three |>riacipal forms, each cooaiadi^ of a 
•nnoHlernhk pT'rHip of la-ses, wtiile their eeveial 
I loriM tTshiliiC important variations with regard to 
•tvarity nn well an the peculiar character of the 8yrap<> 
Uimn. To dcHcrihc lengthily tite distinctive varieties o^ 
tltiM affi.flioii ia foreign to my object, and woald be out 
of pla<« in a work of this cltaraoter, but to sketch 
t;ri<ifly tiio chief characteriistic features of each will an- 
mver a f-oiti] imrpu:^ 

In tiie finit place, let us consider ordinary cl ironic 
bnmchitiH, which at its commencement manifests itself 
in a mild form in winter only ; but after several win- 
I tsra of r«»irrlng so-called " winter cough," the malady 
•liecomea [lermanently seated, — and now more or less 
^COn^h Ik preHcnt throughout the seasons, ^vIth a. pre- 
H dominance during the cold period. Of all forms, iu 
rtliin group tlie symptoms prcseiite<I are the most vari- 
Lftblc, from slight cough and scanty expectoratiuu, with 
PHltlu or no I'uiintional disturliance, on the one hand, to 
r thii mo«t distressing paroxysms and free espectoraLion 
[■ of yet IowibIi- white or yellowish-green sputa, with con- 
[' lldernble general disturbance, on the nther. 

The second ctuss demanding notice is in every sense 
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typical. The chief abnormality of the membrane in 
this group \a clearly expressed by the phrase, "dry 
bronchial irritation." The mucous membrane being ex- 
ceedingly irritable, cough is frequent and severe, occur- 
ring chiefly in violent paroxysms, and is attended with 
the occasional expectoration of a small mass of viscid, 
pearl-colored mncus. In such, the breathing is con- 
stantly difficult, owing to the fact that the smaller 
tubes catch the brunt of the disease. In this form, 
bronchial catarrh is a most distressing malady, but, 
since taking its origin most frequently in the debili- 
tating consequences of the i)atient's own previous in- 
temperance, is to be classed with the long list of pre- 
ventable diseases, on the one side, while less sympathy 
is, perhaps, calleil forth for this cla?s of sufferers on the 
other. The third or last class to which attention is in- 
vited b termed bronchorrhcea, and, though occurring at 
different periods of life, it most frequently bechances 
those who have arrived at advanced life, being fre- 
quently found to be associated with disease of "the 
heart. This form of bronchitis has for its cardinal 
distinguishing feature the expectoration of an abundant 
secretion, which may be either thick and glutinous or 
thin, ftetid, and transparent. Though usually very 
severe, the amount of cough present is sometimes very 
slight. To the patient, however, the one thing most 
detestable is the profuse expectoration. 

Chronic bronchitis, of whatever form, is far lesa 
amenable to treatment than acute. After running the 
gauntlet of remedies both for internal administration 
and for inhalation, and finding no improvement, the 
physician frequently ex[>ericnce9 no slight feeling of 
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discoiiragemeiit. Indeed, in a lai^e proportion of these 
cases all efforts at effecting a tiure are wasted on a for- 
lorn liope ; and lience, as there is no ]>ro8pect of con- 
Biimmating a cure, the attendant rauF^t content Iiinieelf 
with devices intended to place the patient in a condi- 
tion of comfort, if this be ])ossil)le. As every medical 
writer knows, of the sanitary conditions to be invoked 
in onler to be eminently successful in the treatment of 
this exceedingly troublesome disease, there is none of 
higher importance than good pure air, with the proper 
degree of atmospheric humidity. To say that a right; 
use of house-plants would meet these demands, can 
now scarcely excite dissent. In further consideration 
of the treatment of chronic inflammation of tlie mu- 
^- cons membrane of the bronchi, it is to be noted that 

^^^^H amidst the multiplicity of remedial agents advised as 
^^^^H. having claim to special virtue in this condition, the 
^^^^V preponderating number have been added to the list of 
^^^^^ flubstaoces for inhalation. Perhajra, next to a com- 
H^ plete change of climate, these have proved their utility 

^L to be greater than the action of internal remedies. 

^^^^^^ Pacts such as these, coincident with the circumstance 
^^^^^V.tliat plant-exhalations — ozone and plant vapors — \vork 
^^^^^K out their effects in a manner which may justly be likened 
^^^^H to that of the above class of remedies, though in silent 
^^^^^K energy having the marked advantage of being more 
^^^^^M continuous, it seems to me there is not a single theoret- 
^^^^B ical reason to be enlisted against the use of flowering 
^^^^ plants in every variety of this affection. The long- 
^^^^ continued iuhalationof an atracephere such as described 
H would, through its tranquillizing action upon the mucflus 

H^ membrane, produce results in some degree restorative. 
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^^ J=iow, in addition to the faithful compliance with the 
recommendations concerning this measure, be also en- 
Joined a fair amount of exercise in the open air when- 
ever the weather permits, coupled with some attention 
^o the matter of preserving proper habits of life, the 
^^"^^sonable expectation of the medical attendant or his 
Unfortunate patient would perha|)s be more than fiil- 
**iled. Of course, should the affection be intimately 
^^nnected with other diseased conditions, these should 
'^^^ive due attention. 

In conditions answering to the two last types of 

^^nchitis above depicted, which types, the reader will 

Remember, are termed " dry bronchial irritation" and 

^'^nchorrhcea, as well as in the severest forms of simple 

^*^^onic bronchitis, medication seems to be of least bene- 

^y and yet for certain good reasons these seem to 1x3 

^^^^uliarly adapted to the plant method of treatment. 

*^Ua it is in these categories of cases that the best au- 

^^^I'ities command the use of the different inhalations, 



their best devices having proved unproductive of 

results, a change of climate is recommended, 

pleasing issues in a certain number of instances. 

^^** such invalids the climate regarded as in the highest 

^i^ee beneficial is one combining considerable huniid- 

^ ^ and a moderately high temperature, with slight 

, ^^tuations of both the elements named. Correspond- 

JPS most nearly to this description, the climate of dif- 

^*^^nt regions of our own country, notably Southern 

^lifornia, Aiken in South Carolina, Thomasville in 

^^^thern Georgia, and the interior of Florida, are to be 

'^^^ticularly mentioned. 

■From all that has been previously adduced respecting 
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the power of plant-transpimtion to raise tlie degree 
Btmospheric eatiiratioii, the intelligent physician coiild, 
by giving some attention to the matter of accommo- 
dating the amonnt of vegetable life to the size of the 
living-room of a patient suffering from this disease, 
secure the extent of saturation most desirable in his cli- 
matic management. The temperature during the win- 
ter months, which is always the most trying season for 
this class of i>at.ient8, is within-doora easily r^ulated 
by attention to heating and ventilalion. Thus it is in 
our power to create, right in the home circle, the main 
climatic conditions most suitable for those ill with this 
harassing malady. Moreover, our home sanitarium 
may be said to possess certain advantages over the 
different reputed resorts to which the infirm are con- 
stantly onlered, which advantages will he pointed out 
hereafter. It, however, remains to be said in this con- 
nection that in the varied forms of chronic bronchitis 
it is perhaps more important than in any other class of 
conditions throughout the whole range of applicability 
of plant'* to disease, to maintain a uniform scale of rela- 
tive humidity, or just such as can be furnished by a wise 
and careful selection of house-plants. 

In cases of moderate severity of chronic bronchi- 
tis, the proportion of vegetable life laid down in the 
above formula for hygienic objects in health should 
be doubled, while in the second class, or cases of "dry 
bronchial irritation," for whose climatic treatment an 
atmosphere having decidedly sedative qualities is de- 
manded, the former ratio should be trebled. Where 
irritability of the membrane is excessive, the 
inhalations of aqueous solutions more or less saturated 
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witli balsamic substantMJs iias ntiincrous able advocates. 
By keeping alive, wliioh can be done for a period of 
two weeks, branches from the species Abies Gtnmlen- 
sis, or Norway spruce, in tlie jiatieiit's room in these 
instances, in connection with growing plants, tlius im- 
pregnating the air constantly breathed by him, the 
terebiuthinate vapors would have the best possible 
opportunity to exercise their well-known effects in 
substituting healthy for diseased processes, while the 
patient would no doubt experience less of troublesome 
cough and general discomfort as well. In order to 
procure the full benefits of the present mode of treat- 
ment of bronchial affections, the intimacy between the 
patient and his floral companions should ije botli un- 
broken and permanent, if possible. During the warm 
season, the same friendly connection can be kept up, if 
the patient l^e willing to take up their culture and to 
live among them, in the open air. To the poor, who 
are not exempt from this class of disorders, a method 
of relief such as here advocated cannot fail to be 
coveted as a blessing. The rooms occupied by the 
patient, in which the plants are kept, shoilld be of 
good size, preferably, with a southern exposure. A 
neighboring greenhouse, to which he could have free 
access, might form a good substitute if conveniently 
located. 

On reflecting that, as every medical man well knows, 
the sudden and notable changes in temperature and 
humidity, or, in other words, a severe and variable 
climate, constitutes the leading factor in the causal 
relation of the disease, surely an atmosiihere changed 
by the liberal cultivation of Iiouse-plants, being mild, 
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Boiidiiug, uiitl above all, equulile as to moisture » 
teni [lerature, would speedily show no slight virtues a 
a means of obviating tliis dread afltiction, 

Iq an artii'le on chronic bronchitis ("System of 
Practical Medicine," edited by Dr. Wm. Pepper, voL 
ill. p. 183), Dr. N. S. Davis has with much astute- 
nous described still another category of subjects in the 
following curt but graphic terms. After asseverating 
that tliey are most frequently met with in persons of 
both Boses between twelve and twenty years of age, 
lie continues: "They present a narrow, imjrerfectly 
developed chest, with so sensitive a condition of the 
bronchial mucous membrane that any trifling exposure 
to cold and damp air renews the vascular hyperiemia 
and cough until both become permanent, and the 
morbid process extends into the connective tissue of 
the pulmonary lobules, establishing what some call 
interstitial pneumonia, and others fibroid phthisis." 
Witli regard to tbe treatment of this condition, it 
is to be distinctly understood that it is not my de- 
sign to attempt to uudcrrate the importance of other 
measures, some of which have receive<l the sanctioD 
of high authority, more particularly the inhalation of 
compressed air as practised by Dr. J. Solis Cohen, of 
Philadelphia, and warmly lauded by the late Dr. F. 
H. Davis, of Chicago, but to iuvite careful attention 
to the great promise held out by house-plants in sucli 
conditions. If this class of patients, it is to be noted, 
could liave successfully thrown around them a certain 
safeguainl against the liability to catch repeated 
" colds," they would soon find existence to be vastly 
more comfortable, aud those later ill-fated develop- 
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tnents above mentioned, and which latter place the 
life of the indivitlual in jeopardy, could in great part 
be averteii. Recalling the raild and equable prop- 
erties of our hoiise-plaot clime, such a refuge as above 
depicted for sufFerers from bronchitis in the living- 
chamber, can be confidently suggested as an abode 
for this not unimportant clafs of invalids, or still 
better, if agreeable to their tastes, let these subjects 
take up the occupation of florists, iu which event 
they will be moi-e constantly exposed to those gracious 
influences so devoutly to be wished for to promote 
their- safety. It is quite probable that among the 
several plans of treatment heretofore devised for tiieir 
niant^mcnt, none would give a greater return for 
the same moneyed consideration in the way of protec- 
tion from future perils than the present. 

Although there is as yet little evidence to confirm 
the rather novel measure iu the treatment of chronio 
bronchial afflictions here proposed, namely, house- 
plants, it is to be especially observed that the infer- 
ences relating to its sanitary effects in this rather 
common and troublesome malady have been based 
njKin the foundation of carefully demonstrated truths. 

Finally, they have been commended in the sincere 
hope and belief that if put to the practical test of 
clinical experience in the before-named conditions, the 
result will be to estabUsli the modest claims here ad- 
vanced in their behalf completely.* 



• Though having recently employed house-plaiiffl in a. few 

inatanees of chronic bronchitis with satIsfiicU>ry resulU, tha 

histories of these cases are withheld for Iho reason that tlie 

patients are Btlll under obsorvntidii. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Living planU useful in consumption of the lungs — ^The latter disease 
rerj fatal, though not universally so — General facts relating to its eti- 
ologj — Experiments tending to show its communicabilitj from person 
to person — Professor R. Koch's discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis, 
which is the specific organism causing phthisis — His researches show 
that phthisis is infectious — Conditions under which the bacillus devel- 
ops are peculiar — ^Treatment of phthisis discussed — No antidote to the 
bacillus found as yet — House-plants especially valuable in prevent- 
ing the destructive work of this organism — Supporting evidence of 
a practical kind — The author's observations among florists — Cases 
confirmatory recorded by other writers — Requisites of health resorts 
for consumptives — Advantages of a home sanitarium — The relative 
amount of plant-growth required — The value of growing plants in con- 
firmed phthisis — Cases illustrating the utility of plants in confirmed 
phthisis. 

As health-giviug agents, both on theoretical and 
clinical premises, growing plants offer the best assur- 
ance of success in that fell destroyer, consumption of 
the lungs. The supreme importance of this point de- 
mands that it shall secure careful attention. To enter 
upon a full consideration of the clinical history or the 
anatomical characters of this disease would be out of 
j)lace here, and while on the one side these topics shall 
receive only incidental attention, as when of prime 
necessity to render intelligible the indications for treat- 
ment, on the other a fuller discussion of the various 
elements entering into the question of causation as well 
as the hygienic and climatic treatment, seems pressing, 
if the reader is to be enabled to correctly estimate the 
value of house-plants as preventives and palliatives 
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during the progress of an affection, the mere inention of 
■wliose name conveys to the popular mind an ominoua 
purport. Indeed, from the most primitive times of 
which history gives us record, tliere has been current a 
deeply-implanted belief to the effect that invariably 
confirmed pulmonary consumption is hopelessly mortal. 
In this opinion the medical profession, to a man, shared 
also down to the time of Lasnnec, a noted observer, 
who was the first to publish from his own pen some 
clinical evidence to show that cases having progressed 
to a stage in which excavations in the lungs occur, do 
sometimes take a favorable change and undergo a prac- 
tical cure. Since that period, there have been numerous 
instances tending to establish clearly the fact that a 
limited number of cases, Ijeyond a certain though vari- 
able stage, are no longer progressive, the patient contin- 
uing to live and to enjoy a tolerably comfortable exist- 
ence, or even attaining old age, while a yet smaller 
percentage, as has been before intimated, either spontane- 
ously or as the result of a recourse to approved sani- 
tary and tlierai>eutic measures, sustain a practical cure. 
It is undeniably to be classed as one of the most deadly 
diseases that the human race encounters, and is doubt- 
less the greatest opprobrium to the medical profession. 
It is also a fact that admite of no gainsaying that of all 
the fatal ills it is the one causing more deaths than any 
other throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
being responsible for about fourteen per centum of 
deaths from all known causes. The manifold agencies 
which formerly were held to be most potent factors to 
produce this affection, have at the present day come 
to be very generally viewed as being but subsidiary. 
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Excepting the most recent writers upon tlie subject, all 
authors have been iiitheliabtt of enumerating a plexus 
of noii-cauaes whose very complexity and numerical 
length evidenced the fact that the subject was elirouded 
in more or less mystery, and that the true or specific 
causative agency of the disease remained unrecognized. 
Relating to its etiology, certain general facta were, how- 
ever, long ago fully substantiated. Thus the disease 
b most usual between the ages'of twenty and thirty 
years, though it at least rarely occurs in advanced life. 
In temperate climes, whose changes of temperature are 
severe and sudden, it is more prevalent than in either 
the tropics or the cold meridians. The united testi- 
mony of numerous observers has also gone to show 
clearly that certain desiderata, such as habits, inherited 
predispositiou, occupation, diet, constitutional coadi- 
tion, exercise, have more or less influence upon the 
appearance of the disease. The idea that this disease 
is communicable from one to another by contagion 
through the air to which a consumptive is exposed, 
already among the more ancieut authors found quite 
able supporters. Within the two last decades the 
question has been exciting a rather lively controversy, 
resulting in the establishment of considerable evidence 
in favor of its being thus communicative. The first 
published experiments upon this subject were thase 
conducted by Viliemin, who in 1865 made the remark- 
able statement that by inserting tubercular matter taken 
from a patient under the skin of a healthy rabbit, he 
could successfully produce the total pathological lesions 
of the maturely-developed disease in the human sulj- 
ject. Perhaps the most decisive aud at the same 
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-"3 ttireathig direct experimenta in support of the infeo- 
*>c>»i9 theory of phtlii^iis, are those of Tappeimer, of 
^X^^Mn, in the Tyrol {Laneet, November 23, 1878, 
'3«-»<i»ted by Harlshorno, Reynolds's System of Medi- 
*^*^^^, vol, ii. p. 116), He caused do^ to breathe for 
^^^'■^Bral hours daily the air of a chamber which had 
^**^<^«i impregnated by means of au atomi/^r with a 
"*-* * ^^cture of phthisical sputa with water. After a period 
^*- "^^itig from twenty-five to forty-five days, all but one 
_ «2leven animals so treated were found, uiwn being 
* ■* 1 «d, to have miliary tuberculosb of both lungs, 
*^*^*t of them having some deposit also in the kidneys, 
^^* *3 some in the liver and spleen. Microscopical es- 
nation accorded with the naked-eye a}>pearan«?s. 
■ hypothesis of the specificity of the aifection re- 
ed further scientific confirmation from the ingenious 
-^ ^^^ ^tigations of a number of mycologists, who have 
, ^^«i harmoniously successful in conveying the disease 

^ S~>eaUhy animals by mixing tuberculous matters with 

"* -^ *.r food, 

_ -^Sow, from the array of reliable proof founded upon 
^ct experiment, the indisputable cause of consump- 
* of the lungs would seem to be a "specific virus," 
^* 5ch proof does not, however, receive any satisfactory 
'^-■>* light upon the important practical question, the 
'J- ffltion of the specific germ. It remained for the un- 
^ ' * *§ energy of Professor Koch, of Berlin, to settle 
^ ^ -^^riitely the exact nature of the disease, and who by 
*'^ t of patient industry in the execution of most in- 
*^ ious and not less delicate culture-experiments, was 
**-hled to indicate the specific organism, which he 
"^'fcicd bacillus tuberculosis, causing tubercular con- 
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Prv'iVsa.* K. Koi-n I«^at^h pofi:i\w «iJe«» that con- 
sumiik^j ^i" ibe 'm:«? k "> iniAtwus dt^«M, ooe thii% 
U s«v» in>m U>^ i*ts hfvy^t ft> 1^< *^ the disdoctive 
f«tt«r«? of all .lioK-J i««a. of rtas haviog their 
oricm iu <v>ai4gioa> to «h : that the discKe is but feebl/ 
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IransDiissible, or, in other words, for a person to con- 
tract it from a consumptive invalid close association for 
a long period of time continuously is essential. That 
the disease is very meagrely contagious is also shown 
by tlie fact that in point of frequency the disease Is un- 
paralleled by any other of a fatal character, and yet 
but an inconsiderable percentage of case,? can be said 
to be the result of evident contagion. Clinical obser- 
vations point to the fact that the greatest danger from 
infection lies in the exhaled breath, and from this is to 
be drawn the lesson that sleeping regularly with a con- 
sumptive is perilous. 

These raicro-orgauisms, it is to be remarked, living 
in the system under appropriate conditions become 
active, undergoing development and multiplication, 
which processes in time produce inflammatory action 
and consequent destructive changes in the lung-tissue. 
This latter fact, coupled with the one previously ad- 
duced showing the disease to be but feebly contagious, 
leaves no room for doubtiug but that the conditions 
andcr which it develojra are very peculiar. What had 
been prior to the epoch occasioned by Koch's discovery 
regardtd as causative agencies, have been since then 
looked upon as influences operating to prepare suit- 
able conditions for the reception and injurious activity 
of this microbic intruder. The phenomenon here 
observed is at least suggestive of, if it 1«! not identical 
with, the common custom exercised by the practical 
agriculturist, who makes ready the soil in accordance 
with the special crop he desires to cultivate, if he 
wishes to be reasonably certain of success. Further, as 
every one knows, under the presence of unfavorable 
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climatic conditions or peculiarities of soil, certain species 
of plant life will not flourish. 

Unfortunately for humanity, the bacillus tuberculosis 
is no such dismantled enemy; on the contrary, its 
ravages are so general that its presence iu the human 
respirable mediuoi must be welhiigh universal. 

The vitally important practical question, how to 
combat successfully the deplorable work of this specific 
orgaoiam within the human system, challenges the 
serious attention of every practising physician. Since 
I the reoent disclosure of this parasitic intruder by Koch, 
I the views relative to the treatment of phthisis have 
nndei^ue considerable veering, and not a few compe- 
tent investigators are already engaged in the work of 
discovering an antidote to this human foe, though up 
to the present moment the success attending their 
praiseworthy eflbrts does not furnish a basis for making 
a confident prediction. It is devoutly to be wished that 
the medical profession may not fall into the erroneous 
way of thinking that there can be no advantage in 
grappling with the disease until this mu<h-h oped -for 
antidote shall have been found, and thus some of the 
most tiiongljtfnl measures and cardinal principles which 
have been the result of the accumulated experiences of 
the best medical minds, and which from time im- 
memorial have guided the profession, be too much 
neglected. 

In dealing with this disease, two main objects should 
engage the efforts of the clinician. The one aim already 
hinted at should be to attack the specific microlje itself, 
destroying or rendering it innocuous; the other should 
be to restrain ihose influences which promote the con- 
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ditioDs of the air-paasago* favoring the prop^atioa of 
the micro-organism pro<liiciug the Hiseaae. Thus far, as 
has been shown, all efforts at 6n(ling an antidote to this 
organic germ within the human system have beeo prac- 
tically "wasted on a forlorn hope," and from all the 
experimental evidence previously brought fcaTvard pe- 
specting the beneficial influences of house-plants upon 
the sanitary conditions of ilie atmosphere of our dweU- 
ingB on the one hand, and their utility in the sick-chamber 
on the other, there are not sufficient facts to warrant the 
proposition that plant-exhalations are capable of anni- 
hilating the bacillus within the human body. More 
highly significant in this connection than the ozone 
evolved by the beautiful flowers are the moist vapors 
given ofi^ by the foliar oi^ans of living plants, which 
vapors, by virtue of their constancy of action during 
respiration, keep up a healthy state of tonicity of the 
mucoue surface of the respiratory tract, rendering these 
organs less liable to the influences which produce so- 
called " colds" in the common vernacular, or, in other 
words, overcoming the local conditions strongly favor- 
ing the commencement of the work of destruction by 
the bacillus tuberculosis. That this specific germ b^ina 
operations somewhere in the mucous membrane of the 
breathing tract there is no doubt whatever. And if, 
as l>efore showu, living plants under proper treatment 
tend to maintain the bronchial mucous membrane 
throughout its whole extent in a healthy state, then the 
bacillus in the presence of plants must remain harmless, 
and the influence of the latter to perform signal service 
may be accepted with a feeling of confidence. 
The words long ago uttered by John Locke, viz., 
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" Prevention is better than cure, aod far cheaper," 
certainly still hoKi with reference to pulmonary oon- 
euniptioD. Tliat half at least of all cases of pbthisis 
are preventable is aod long lias Lieen the harmonionfi 
opinion of mctlical writers of the foremost rank. The 
practical question how to prevent the development of 
consumption of the lungs becomes one of vital interest 
to every medical practitioner, iu view of the foregoing 
facte relating to its fatality and unequal frequency. 
The family doctor very generally has the opportunity 
of knowing the inherited predisposition of his patrons, 
and it becomes hisduty to point out the danger of this 
disease, and how to escape it, if be should be aware of 
the presence uf such physical inheritance. 

Hitherto we have put forward some of the theoreti- 
cal considerations, tlie result of experimental work 
upon which the theory of the utility of growing plants 
in the preventiou of phthisis is based. This hypothesis 
first received supporting evidence of an unequivocal 
character in my own published paper on " Hygienic 
and Therapeutic Eelations of House-Plants" (PAite- 
de^hia Medical 2Vme«, May 8, 1880). About this 
period I opened a correspondence with a number of 
prominent clinicians, besides making inquiries of those 
with whom I chanced to come in contact, soliciting a 
brief statement of their observations with regard to 
the effect of growing plants upon the sick, with ej>ecial 
reference to their influence in the monster disease under 
consideration. The almost unvarying responses proved 
to be in about the following terms : " I cannot help 
you, for ray attention has never been directed to the 
points in question." 
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Finding that most of ray correspondence yielded but 
barren results, I determined to avail myself of non- 
professional experience, and accordingly began visiting 
the gardens and florists of Philadelphia, requesting 
answers to a list of questions bearing upon the same 
])oint. 

In this way brief histories of thirty florists, except- 
ing in three subjects, whose histories were kindly fur- 
nished by Profciisor J. T. Rothrock, to whom my wants 
had been made known, were obtained. Twenty of 
these, with ages ranging from twenty-five to eighty 
years, were strong and vigorous, and had always en- 
joyed good health. Of the remaining number four 
were occasionally attacked with rheumatism of mild 
type, they themselves ascribing these invasions, and 
doubtless justly, to wettings, the result of carelessness 
while watering the plants, or from contact with the 
moistened leaves. 

One of the gardeners, a lad aged fourteen years, 
had been engaged in a greenhouse for a year, working 
steadily ten hours daily. Prior to taking up this occu- 
pation he had been employed in a drug-store for a year. 
While thus at work his health failed notably, and he 
became pale and emaciated. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that he had had poor health previously, though 
none of his organs could be said to be diseased. No 
sooner had he adopted the avocation of florist than a 
change in his condition set in, he began to improve in 
vigor, and I found him one year later to be the picture 
of robust health. 

Another florist, aged thirty-one, says that prior to 
his going into the business he had " weak eyes/' but 
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88 soon as lie had followed the btisinesa of florist, eight 
years previous to my viMits, liis eyes began to improve, 
and in a few years entirely recovered. 

Still another of the remainiag ones had been subject 
to severe " colds" since he began to work among plants, 
Biit he admitted that he bad been e.teeedingly indiscreet 
abont clothing, etc., and in going from the hot-bouse 
into the open air. 

Before speaking of the three remaining florists, 
whose records siiow the value of growing plants as 
agents to preserve human health, it will be noted that 
since making the above observations the histories of 
ten additional florists bearing upon this point liave 
been oarefully collected, — making a totality of forty 

One of the second series appeared elsewhere, and 
will he cited hereafter. Of the remainder, seven are 
to be classed with the twenty in the former series who 
were strong and vigorous and had always enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. The two remaining of the second list 
died from consumption in advanced life, with strik- 
ingly similar clinical histories. Both subjects pursue*) 
the calling from early life, and continued in good 
health until, in consequence of the formation of habits 
of excessive dissipation, they were absent from their 
work tlie greater portion of the time. It was while 
in this state of marked intemperance and inattention 
to duty that this disease developed and rapidly proved 
fatal. 

Unquestionably, such instances cannot in a spirit of 
fairness be reckoned as weighing either for or against 
tlie doctrine it is proposed to establish. At all events, 
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they go equally far toward eliowiiig the danger of 
contracting tlie disease after becoraiug practically dis- 
associated from living plants, as tlie inability of vege- 
tation to prevent tlie disease in question. 

The clinical notes of the single remaining florist of the 
last, as well aa thase of the first series not yet accounted 
fur, were published more in detail in an article on 
" irouM-Plaiila and Lung-Disease" {Traiisactioni of 
Med. Soc. State of Pcmta., vol. xvi., 1883). Attention 
having previously been drawn to the subject of the 
excellent advantages of house-plants as preventives, 
cases strongly corroborating tiie same view were from 
various quarters reported, some of Avhich latter were 
also chronicled in this paper, and will here again he 
recorded, 

During the spring of 1882 there came under my 
professional care a [latient, Mr. W., aged thirty-six 
years, giving the following interesting history: He 
had lost a father and two brothers from consumption. 
He stated that he had followed the occupation of florist 
and gardener from the age of fifteen years up to about 
one year previous to my having seen him; that he had 
worked almost continually among his plants from eight 
to ten hours daily, and that during this whole period 
had enjoyed fair health. He now abandoned his former 
calling, took a small store, and dealt only in out 
flowers. After pursuing that business for a few 
mouths his general health gradually failed ; cough set 
in, which gradually increased. Being of careless habits, 
the patient neglecte<l this cough for a long time, and 
when he first applied to me the physical signs showed 
there was extensive softening of the uiijier lobe of the 
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left lang and &liglit crepitation of the apex of the right 
one. 

The future courseof this case was typical of phthisis, 
terminating fatally about a year later. T)ie father of the 
Buhject of the above sad sketcli, although strongly pre- 
dJBposed by inherited constitutional tendencies, followed 
the ooeupation of florist from early life up to the age 
of eixty, and during all lliese years was in good 
health. When sixty years of age, wliile assisting at 
tlie erection of a church, he met with an accident 
which injured his ribs and disabled him for work. 
But a few months later he went into pulmonary con- 
Eumptton, which quickly proved fatal. Now, may not 
k<(he fact that he was unable to be among his plants 
f liBve had something to do with his last illness? 

Another son died at the age of thirty-six years. He 
was engaged in gardening from boyhood up to within 
a year of his death, continually at work among his 
plants. During all of the time he followed this avoca- 
tion he enjoyed fair health. A short time prior to hia 
death he took a store in the same city, and almost 
simultaneously he became a victim to consumption, 
which caui^l iiis deatii in a fahort time. The fact 
that these two brothers had followed Horiculture in 
I good health for so many years, and so soon after mak- 
fiing a change in their occupation they botli fell into 
loonsuraption of the lungs, is, to say the least, sugges- 
tive. 

The father, who continued his calling as a florist 
until late in life, escaped the diseas& until as the result 
f an accident he was incapacitated for work, when 1 
r shared this sod fate with his unfortunate si 
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Is il not utireaaonable to believe that liad not these 
ynung men deserteil their plants they might likewise 
iiave escaped tlie disea.se, at least st) early in life ? 

A striking example of the value of house-plaata in 
preventing the disease in qnestion is recorded by Dr. 
Ely McClellan, U. 8. A. {PhUa. Medical Timai, Feb. 
26, 1881). He writes: "For the past three years 
tliere has been almost constantly under my observation 
a tase which seems to corroborate the views expressed 
by Dr. J, M. Anders in his pafwr on the 'Hygienic 
and Therai>eiitic Relations of House-Plants.' 

" E. M., a gentleman thirty years old, who belongs to 
a family in which there is a marked history of phthisis 
jtulnionalis. His jihysical apirearance would indicate 
that he might be subject to the disease, but he has as 
yet escaped iLs development. The history of the case 
involves the families of both the father and the mother. 
The father, although born of tubercular parents, eaeaped 
the disease, but the mother died at comparatively an 
early age, leaving a family of five children, four of 
whom have died of consumption. Of these cliildren, 
three dieil between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five years. One died in his thirty-ninlh year, after 
a long illness, the last two years of which were under 
my observation. E. M. is the youngest of the i'amily. 
His life, with the exception of the last eighteen months, 
has been devoted exclusively to sedentary pursuits. 
At twenty-three he married, and, as he was then en- 
gaged in an ocou|)ation whicli required his residence 
in an isolated locality, for both amusement and occu- 
pation his wife began the cultivation of house-plants. 
She soon became an enthusiast, and a profusion of 
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{ilmils, ctiiefly of tlie foliage varieties, accumulated ii 
lior liouse. As they resided in au exceedingly change- 
able climate, wliero during tlie cold months consiaut 
Amlchfulnpss was necessary for the preservation of 
jtlatits, her boilroom and the adjoining sitting-room 
were arranged for that purpose. 

•* Before his marriage E. M, complained of, as ha; 
expnesed it, a vrcakness of the chest and a constant* 
luttilin' to lake ooid. Since his marriage, with the ex'' 
wf>tit,w uf an oc(m»ouftl ailment, he has seemed a healthy'^ 
luaa, aod it b but reasoDable to attribute his 
fVwB the diaw^e which had destroyed so many of hi» 
fiimily to the fact that he lives and has lived for the paab' 
E«ven years in apartments ynX\ stocked with thrifty' 
plants." 

In au iiitereatiiig <!oniitiuiiIcalion on "Growing Plants 
ill the Sick-Chamber" (!oc. cU.), Dr. Hiram Corson, 
after referring to the case of a relative who during her' 
long and happy life had derived marked advani 
from her plants, which up to the time of her di 
she continued to cultivate, he contiuues : 

"Her cousin, a well-known botanist of Delawam 
County, Pennsylvania, whose only brother and sist( 
died from consumption in middle age, lived among bii 
plants to the age of seventy; and her brother, a well- 
known botanist of this country, who s|>ent much time 
"*'in his greenhousra, stili lives at the age of ninety-four; 

tile his daughter, who from early girlhood to the 
lilt time has been a botanist, and for more than forty 
( a practical cultivator of planis in hot- and green- 
ea, is strong and healthy as she now approach 

P.^veiiticth year." 
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From the extent and character of the practical, to- 
gether with the experimental evidence above adduced, 
it will be granted doubtless that the dogma which 
claims for living plants a marked antiphlogistic action 
against the direst of all diseases, although not yet abso- 
lutely proved, rests upon no slender or insecure basis 
of proof. 

Though the treatment of confirmed pulmonary con- 
sumption has in the past received the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best medical minds of any age, the subject 
has ever been and still is in the highest degree unsatis- 
factory. Unfortunately, no remedial measure, though 
many have been advised, has yet been found that can 
be depended upon as having any special influence upon 
the morbid lesional processes accompanying the various 
stages of the affection. Perhaps the best results we are 
in a position to hope for, are : to arrest in a small per- 
centage of cases the onward march of the disease to a 
fatal issue, to palliate in the remainder or larger percent- 
age of cases, symptoms, such as troublesome cough, di- 
arrhoea, hemorrhage from the lungs, and so forth, and to 
build up the general system. But it is not my intention 
to underestimate the importance of medicinal measures, 
since to effect the objects mentioned is an office not to 
be despised. There are also certain hygienic measures 
— proper diet, out-of-door exercise, for example — whose 
significance should not be overlooked. According to 
the unanimous opinion of the foremost authorities, the 
best advantages to the interests of this class of inva- 
lids are usually derived from a judicious change of air. 
But to enter upon a full discussion of the treatment of 
pulmonary phthisis here is not my purpose; on the 
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Other [tarf, Lowever, since our home floral aanitaritU 
Itreviously described embraces many Lappy iufluences 
commoD to all leading health stations, certain broad 
considerations touching the latter become importunate. 
The idea is pretty generally recelveil that in making a 
change of climate it is necessary to go to points long dis- 
tances from home, than which, however, there could be 
none more gratuitous. It cannot be denied, too, that 
among the mauy which have beeu, and still are being, 
pressed upon the attention of the medical profession aud 
a gullible public, few health resorts have enjoyed more 
than a brief popularity. In strict justice it is to be 
observed that many so-caEled health stations are in re- 
l' ality comparable only to the patent nostrums which 

I certain unprincipled parties are continually foisting 

I upon the drug market, they having little more to com- 

j mend themselves than the latter; with them, too, they 

I likewise soon sink into iiiei'ited oblivion. There are 

otiier r^ions whose climatic effects upon well-selected 
cases of phthisis have jtroved their |Hiwer for good to 
be most estimable. Owiug to the conflicting results 
from the clime:^ ordiuarily met with, it would seem to 
be congruous at this point to inquire what constitutes 
the requisites of an appropriate climate fur tha con- 
sumptive sufferer. In brief, the elements dryness, 
equability, aud purity are by unanimous consent of 
nearly all authorities reganled as the most essential de- 
1 siderata, Aud the localities whicli produce the marij^H 

favorable results with reference to the element, tempa^^^ 
I ature, occupy the two extremes, being either hot ^^H 

very cold, with the balance of testimony in favor ^^H 
the hitter. lu cold climates at high altitudes, tbou^^f 

^ IT I 
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*«^e equalities purity and dryness obtain, equability does 

^^t ; on the contrary, tiie daily temperature range, owing 

^^ active nocturnal terrestrial radiation, is very great ; 

^'iis circumstance forming the chief objection to high 

^^<3 dry climes. On the other hand, a natural cqual)le 

^^icuateis almost invariably found to accompany a high 

^^^iperature. Florida, for example, has consideniblc 

^^^idity, which latter element also gives it a more or 

^^s relaxing influence. But the various meteorologicjil 

^•^ents of the diverse climates usually frequented by 

^^umptive invalids will, when treating in a subse- 

l^^^^Ht chapter of the "Sanitary Influences of Forests," 

^^ <liscussed more lengthily. 

-Inferring again to our floral sanitarium, and rc- 
tulating the most important desiderata u{)on which 
r^ Cilaims as such are based, the reader will remember 
^^t tlie atmosphere of this resort possesses certain un- 
^^takable advantages of remarkable excellence. If 
^ ^^^ noted health stations are equally so, none are, i>er- 
^t>s, more favored with the most desirable conditions 
• cslimate. In the first place, the element of equabil- 

^> or uniformity of the degree of moisture in the air, 
^^ ^ell as of temperature, may, as previously denion- 
^^ted, l>e here attained. Though this pleasant retreat 
^^^not afford a cold climate, at the temperature of or- 
^^t^ary living-apartments (65° Fahr.), especially during 
*-*\e winter season, the effect would not be to enervate; in 
^^her words, something comparable to a mild, temper- 
ate, out-of-door climate would be thus secured. Again, 
'*^be temperature within-doors could be readily kept at 
51 higher standard, if desirable. During the hot months 
of midsummer the patient should spend a goodly portion 
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contraty, cases l>elongiiig to this category demand a 
more genial climate, with a fair d^ree of saturation. 
In consideriug the element of dryness, therefore, tlie 
above lai^e percentage of cases, as well as the equally 
large class of those who, for financial or other reasons, 
cannot contemplate such a course, are practically ex- 
cluded. The writer has no intention of denying the 
incalculable value of this meteorological component in 
carefully-chosen esamjiles of clironic forms of phthisis, 
and especially in the earlier stages, since to do so would 
be to oppose the favorable results of numerous trials 
among patients who, at the advice of their physician, 
have in recent time made choice of the high and dry 
regions of Colorado and New Mexico. But the prac- 
tice of indiscriminately sending phthisical patieuts to 
them is certainly to be deprecated. For the class of 
invalids demanding an arid climate, or one answering 
to the above description, and who are not circum- 
stanced BO as to make the needed change of air, the 
employment of growing plants in such ratio as will 
not produce a degree of humidity above the normal 
limit, or that previously recommended aa most fully 
conducive to health, would prove serviceable. Medical 
men of experience are of one opinion respecting the 
observation that females do not, for physical reasons, 
tolerate welt a cold climate; while few are so favorably 
situated as to command the opportunity to have recourse 
to a Colorado resort. To sucli also come the blessings 
of a home sanitarium. There is here a pleasing con- 
currence, in great part, owing to the circumstance that a 
greater portion of the lives of tlie female than that of 
the male sex is spent in-doors, and in some part to the 
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fating it. The observation has been madethnt chililrcn 
P'aying among our common poppy-plants will luaiilft^t 
"KOB indicating the pliysiolugical effects of opium, wliluli 
'™ust have gained entrance to the system through tlie 
laltaled air. That the air of the pine and hemlock for- 
®ts is impregnated with the vapor of tur^ieutine in well 
Known, and the value of which vapor for giving relief 
"^ t,he pulmonary invalid has long beeu istabli»lied. 
■'-'oiibtless all the sjiecies belonging lo the large order 
'^* conifera give off medicinal agents. Plants, there- 
°'*» are Nature's faithful and perfect atomizers, who«3 
vnpoi-a are i)erhape capable of an equally high and use- 
"_' purpose, respecting their thera|)eutic application, 
"^ those tliat are the products of tlie ingenuity of 

*^erhap8 some of the superior advantages of a home- 

7^***tarium would become more prominently apparent 

Some of the evident and acknowledged diaadvao- 

S^a of ordiiinry health resorts were briefly enunier- 

. *^<i> In order to derive benefit that shall be endiir- 

'S> the patient must make his nesv abode more or 

~®s permanent, uot less than two or more years; and 

,'*^ prolonged separation from home and former asso- 

^ticna involves issues of great significance to his 

**^Gtmiary interest and subsequent comfort, beaidea pro- 

/**^»iig anxiety of mind, granted that his health would 

"er-«by be restored. The invalid in not a few in- 

.^"^ces, soon after reaching hia new habitat which he 

**i Confidently expected would prove a source from 

"eiice he should derive new vigor and returning 

^*'th, begins to suffer from home-sickness, and in 

^^equence of this, before becoming acclimated, but 
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Oi>eu air. As has been before iiitimatcil, the [latiuni, 

>vJien practicable, should adopt the work of n iirafti<«l 

'•"riculturiat, which would in itself insure some degree 

*' exercise, though uot to an/ greut extent in winter, 

^h^u the plants, as in our meridian at Philadelphia, 

'Qust be cultivated solely within-doors. But if the 

'"<^om be of good size, as it should be, not less than 

tvvel "ve by twenty feet, including, if practicable, an ad- 

J*-*' 1 i ng room, and haviug two or more windows with a 

^'^■^t-liern exposure, thus admitting an abundance of 

.^***3 igbt,and if, as has been above shown bv physiolog- 

^^^■1 experiment, the meteorological conditions of the air 

*^«r plant-refuge strikingly resemble a genial, tcm- 

^^^*~^**.le outr^f-door climate, then a jaunt through such 

**^*-«^tments would not prove to be without virtue. A 

""■^-l better measure to the end of securing (he much- 

^**^ed exercise ia affortled by tiie graceful arrange- 

*il, before referred to, displayed in the beautiful 

vium of the New York Hospital. This would 

■-iish excellent opportunity for a ramble among 

.. *^^ia foliage and flowering vegetation. lu view of 

if-^^^ jjremises established in bdtalf of vegetable life and 

jj ^3;fiect8 upon several classes of invalids, the sugges- 

^ ** that every large city or even small town should be 
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^^Tisiied with a certain number, according to the 



.^-^ l^^ ulation, of health-giving retreats of this character 

Viald not be untimely. 
^;»^ ^»Vhiie the patient, on account of the inclemency of 
(^~ ^^ weather, is prohibited from practising daily exer- 
1^^ ^^ in the open air, the above recommendations might 
Q^,ti supplemented by resorting to such gentle methods 
physical exercise in-doora as the use of a simple 
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' rubber band with handles, whicli, besides exercising 
the muscles of the upper portion of the body, expands 
the chest ; or, still better, a rubber ball such as used at 
"wall-ball;" during which playful exercise nearly 
every group of muscles of the system is brought into 
activity. 

Of course, when the state of the weather and the 
strength of the patient will admit of it, he should 
take daily brisk walks and other forms of exercise out 
of doors. During the warm season the best ejects from 
the growing plants are to be obtained by their ad^ 
ditloual culture, and spending as much time as possiUe 
among them, iu the open air. In this connection there_ 
is no other question of greater significance demandtog 
attenliou than that pertaining to the judicious seleo- 
tion of varieties, so as to insure success in their culti- 
vation and yet to obtain their full benefit as hygienic 
agencies, and for the inforraatiim upon this branch of 
the subject the reader is referred to a subsequent chap- 
ter, which discusses all essential points pertaining to 
pi'actical floriculture. 

Not less vitally important is the question of the 
proper proportion of plant life in these instances. As 
a bi-oad rule, it mwy be said a greater profusion of 
plants — blooming and non-blooming — is essential in 
the advanced stages of the disease, as when cavities 
exist in the lungs or there is present marked hectic 
fever or a highly-sensitive nervous system, than in 
the earlier stages of chronic phthisis, as well as when 
cultivated for their effects as preventive ^ents. For 
the latter classes the ratio laid down in the previous 
chapter for sanitary objects iu liealth should at least be 
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doubled, while in the former classes or those in the 



last Etagea of the disease, ' 



reqiii 



3 a warm, genial 



atmosphere with considerable humidity, this amount in 
relation to the cubic space of the room or rooms should 
^;Bin be doubled, giving ua four times the amount 
recommended as the best standard for living- and 
sleeping-rooms. 

Owing to particular exigencies of individual cases, 
the proper relation of plant growth can be only approx- 
imately stated; in short, this question should always 
be determined by the judgment of the attending physi- 
cian or some practical scientific interpreter. 

Having antecedently set forth by a pnori reason- 
ing the probable ntility of growing plants in the treat- 
ment of lung-disea-se from the side of natural history 
as well as experimeulal exploration, the author wishes 
to append some illustrative examples, which are taken 
from the records of cases occurring in the experience 
of certain standard medical writers and in hia own 
{loc. cit), showing indis))ulably the signal value of 
honse-plauts as remedial agents in conditions of ebronic 
phthisis. 

Owe I. — The history of an interesting occurrence of 
chronic phthisis, of which I shall here give the more 
pronounced details, was received from my friend Dr. 
Hiram Corson, of Cooshohocken, Pennsylvania. He 
writes : " My mother, her two sisters, and only brother, 
all died of consumption under fifty years of age. AH 
the children of my mother's brotlier, though they lived 
to a good age and enjoyed good he;ilth, finally died 
of consumption. On my father's side there was not a 
taint of any disease, but great strength and vigor. 
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Tliree of my brotlnira — ac-tive, energetic lueu uutil 
within a few years of their death — died of conaumjition 
at the ages of fifty-five, fifty-seven, and seventy-eight, 
respectively, and a sister died of the same disease at 
Bixty-sis. I mention those cases to show that the 
germs of the disease were with the family. 

" Thirty years ago, my eldest sister, then about fifty 
years of age, was reported by her physician, Dr. J. P., 
a victim of tubercular consumption, to which she would 
succumb before the coming summer. She was a lover 
of plants and flowers, and cultivated them in-doors and 
out. The spring saw her again working among her 
plants, and the winter found her confined to the bouse. 
"Visitors and friends often spoke to her of the impro- 
priety of having so many growing plauts in her room, 
reminding her of the tradition that they were injurious. 
Still, every spring found her again on her feet in the 
yard and garden, nursing her plants, and every' winter 
confiued to her room. And thus she lived, year after 
year, until two years ago, when at the age of eiglity- 
five she passed away. I have seen a few othei-s have 
plauts growing and blooming in their chambers, but 
never one who so lived among them as did my sister. 

C Winter after winter we looked for lier death, the 
cough, expectoration, and weakness justifying our ap- 
preliensions, and yet her eighty-fifth year found her 
cheerful and happy, living among her plants and en- 
joying the society of her friends. May we not be- 
lieve that the vast exhalation from these plants, water 
purified and medicated by their vital chemistry, pro- 
longed her life?" 
Caee IJ. — Mr. W., set. thirty-five, has been in bi 
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ncBS as a florist for twenty years, and is aiuonf; his 
plants ten hours daily. Phthisis is lieralitary in his 
father's family, and my informant himself (Mr. W.) 
has long since been pronounced to be consumpted by 
his physician, Dr. S. R.* He states, however, that he 
has always enjoyed fair health, except simply the an- 
noyance of slight cough and a little expectoration. He 
is still nursing his plants and enjoying life. 

Owe III. — There appeared in the (Christian Advoeaie 
for July 29, 1880, by its medical editor, Dr. Piloher, 
the following history, which, if not fully confirmatory, 
is at least snggestive of the foregoing favorable results. 

" Two years since there was under my care one 
whose prolonged cough and repeated attacks of bleed- 
ing from the lungs gave every promise of speedy death 
from consumption. As he rallied from the last attack 
of bleeding and was able to crawl about again, in 
order that he might have the benefit of the tonic 
action of the sunlight he was advised to pass several 
days daily basking in the sun in the hot-house of a 
neighboring florist. This he faithfully did during the 
spring until the weather made it possible to spend his 
time in the park. In addition to this, all the usual 
measures which are accepted as of value in such con- 
dition were adopted, but the sun-baths (in the green- 
house) were especially insisted upon as of prime im- 
portance. The sick man steadily improved. Hia 
cough became less troublesome. His strength re- 
turned. No further bleeding occurred. At the end 
of several months he resumed work at his place, and 

* The corroctnesB of this dittgnosia (fibroid plitliiais) was oor- 
roboruted by a persooit! pliysicul examination b; tbe writer. 
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now for over a year has been apparently well, pui*^™ 

suing a trying avocation without interruption." It 
should be staled that the above clinical record of Dr. 
Piicher's case was published as tending to confirm the 
author's views relative to the sanitary value of grow- 
ing plants in affections of the lungs, 

Ckise IV. occurred recently in the writer's own prac- 
tice. The patient, Miss S., aged twenty years, was the 
eldest of three daughters in a very comfortable family. 
There was 3 marked history of phthisis and scrofulosus 
in the family antecedents of both the father and the 
mother; parents, however, living and enjoying fair 
health. At the age of ten our patient had necrosis of the 
femur as the result of a sprain, lasting a year, during 
which time a few spiculce of hone were thrown off spon- 
taneoualy. Subsequently the leg kindly healed and 
gave her uo furtiier trouble. She had been a sufferer for 
several years from atonic dyspepsia, associated with 
habitual constipation. During the winter prior to her 
illness she had been subject to frequent colds on the 
chest, which, however, made no impression upon her 
' general health. May 1 she contracted an ordinary 
I *' cold," and treated it api>arently successfully with do- 
^mestie remedies. About a month later she again caught 
a severe "cold," but now domestic medication proved 
to be of no avail, and, after a trial of one month, the 
cough meanwhile becoming more and more trouble- 
some, I was consulted. At this period, July 14, she 
complained greatly of a tickling sensation in the region 
of tlie larynx, which sensation, according to her state- 
ment, was present from the beginning, and gave rise to 
hacking cough. There was scanty expectoration of 
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mucus, the appetite was poor, and digestion greatly im- 
paired. The physical signs were almost negative, con- 
sisting of slight dulness on percussion over the left 
ap^jx, and feeble respiratory murmur and occasionally 
crej^itation was heard during inspiration by auscul- 
taticDn over the same area. A change of residence 
"^a^ strongly advised, and she was accordingly sent to 
tli^ Blue Ridge to live with the family of a friend, 
^'^^J^r the care of a reputable physician. Here she 
^®>=»=fcained seven weeks. On her return in the autumn 
'^^^^ condition was found to be worse in every respect, 
-^^^siemia was pronounced, and weakness equally so, 
^^^1^ slight loss in bodily weight. The physical signs 
^^^*^^ vastly more marked. Despite the employment 
^* i^iiitable internal remedial measures and careful at- 
^^t:ion to diet, the pathological changes in the lungs 
®*^^^^ily grew more pronounced, evidences of the pro- 
^^^^^ of excavation already appearing. November 1 
^^ digestive organs rather abruptly became greatly 
^^■^nged, with still further reduction in her general 
**^^gth. This excited grave apprehensions lest the 
J^l>xoaching winter season should to a great degree 
S^^t^vate her disease and compel her to be constantly 
fined to her private apartments, with the usual con- 
_ Uences of such practice. A change to some warmer 
^*>:iate was contemplated, but it was finally decided 
"Vveen Dr. L. Starr, my consultant, and myself that 
strength was too feeble to admit of a journey to a 
^'thern climate. Her condition was unpromising: 
j!^ *^5e varying from 110 to 120 beats per minute ; hec- 
.^^ fever quite marked; great weakness, and emacia- 
^^^^ progressive. She was now able to walk only two 
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or three squares with the moat strenuous efforts. The 
syniptoDis referable to the larynx were very distressing, 
the patient complaining greatly of dryness and burning 
pain in that region, there being undoubted tul>ercular 
laryngitis. This was her unfortunate condition No- 
vember 5, when it was decided to fill the living- and 
sleeping-rooms with thrifty foliage- pi ants. Theaecond 
story front room was selected, its dimensions being 
twelve by fifteen feet, and three dozen plants, chiefly 
of the foliage varieties, were introduced, with an aver- 
age leaf-surface of about four square feet. The apart- 
ments were heated by a hot-air furnace. The atmos- 
phere of the room was at once decidedly changed and 
rendered strikingly agreeable by the plants, besides 
the room being much more cheerful aod attractive. 
Thus she lived almost exclusively among her plants 
during the whole winter season. The temperature was 
kept at from 68° to 70° Fahr. The internal treat- 
ment during her confinement was that usually adopted 
in like cases. Spring, May 1, found her not any more 
reduced in flesh and strength than when she betook 
herself to her room in the fall. The weather having 
become fine, she was advised to take gentle exercise out 
of doors, on fine days a drive to Fairmount Park be- 
jng a part of her daily recreation. Meanwhile the local 

rlesions had to some extent advanced, and a cavity of 
le size had formed in the left lung, while the right 

^bIbo had become involved, as evideuced by crepitant 

f riles heard over about one-fourth of its whole extent. 

' The months of July and August were spent iti the 
country. After returning home at the beginning of 
September, diarrhcea, which had troubled her somewhat 
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tJuring the hot term, (■ontiime<I despite tlie most active 
tne^tment until Oct<iber 5, wheu death hastily carried 
t>flF" my friend and patient. 

IP4ow, as to the effect of the plants on our iiatient's 

t^orKrlition. In the first place it mnat be borne in mind 

thsit before this metho<l of treatment was adopted the 

i3isef»se already had assureiod a pronounced form, hav- 

■■•S" J>een pretty far advancttl aa regards the local lesions, 

'*'^*i hence a cure was out of the question, and it waa 

^*^^^»~<«ly to be expected that the progress of the disease 

*'*^*^ld be even arrested; but the object waa to try to 

^''^'viate urgent symptoms, to prolong life, and make 

't £«-^ comfortable as possible. These expectations were 

'**^ l^' realized. After entering the floral retreat, the 

l*^*^»<ant at once experienced an agreeable sense of relief, 

^"*- "-^tence becoming comfoi-tjible. It will have been ob- 

^^*""Ni'"«d that the general strength underwent no change 

*■* *~i ng four months of al)aolute confinement. Perhajra 

'^ t»etter evidence of the huppy effects of the plant- 

"^"^silations upon the atmosphere of the room could be 

**^* *jced than the fact that the patient wa-J frequently 

^^ *-d to declare, when in any of the other rooms of the 

*^ s^e for a few minutes only, that ^le felt vastly more 

, *^^3mfortabie than in her own apartment, and should 

^^bliged to return to it. 

-"^iit to arrive at a correct estimate of the usefulness 

tlie plants in this patient, we shall have to pass in 

^^*.«w their effects upon tlie various symptoms in de- 

, *— The almost constant laryngeal irritation of which 

^ patient had complained so much was diminished in 

**iiirked degree. The cough was less frequent and 

''^-^ied less pain than before she repaired to this artifi- 
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oial bower, tliis marked relief being probably due t 
the favorable influence of tlie plunt atmosphere upon 
the diseased laryngeal and bronchial mueoiis mem- 
branes. The hectic flush to which our patient was a 
victim, though nearly so well marked, was better 
borne while in the room with her floral comrades. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the greatcet 
service rendered by the plants in this case was the 
good degree of grateful comfort they brought, appar- 
ently independently of their effects uijon individual 
symptoms severally, due to their purifying and freehet 
irg influence npou the atmosphere- 
Case V. — Tlie writer's note-book furnishes the fiJ. 
lowing brief history, which has not previously bee 
published: M, H., aged thirty-three years, whot 
family antecedents gave no history of tuberculai 
phthisis, applied to me in February, 1883. Froi 
boyhood to the date of this visit he had pursued c 
l>et-weaving for a livelihood, and, though uot actuallya 
robust, from a still earlier perioil of his life had, up to 1 
the date of the onset of his present iUness, about i 
month previous to iiis first visit, possessed good healtlvB 
His condition when he consulted me was the result < 
catching a heavy cold. His symptoms were troubles 
some cough, accompanied by slight expectoration of fl 
yellowish-white color and tenacious character. Then 
hatl been neither loss of flesh nor febrile disturbant 
but the appetite had failed und the general health < 
the patient hatl begun to decline, A slight hemorj 
rhage from the lungs, which occurred but two day* 
previous, caused him to be much disturbed. 

A physical exploration of the lungs revealed a smallfl 
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area of falDess on percussion aad the existence of 
slight crepitation over tlie same on auscultation. The 
evidences of commencing phthisis pulmonalis were 
thought to he complete. 

Believing the patient's condition to Ik one in which 
growing plants would be serviceable, this plan of treats 
ment was instituted after being assured by my patient 
that all its details would bo faithfully complied with. 
Forthwith both living- and sleeping-chambers were 
suitably supplied with thrifty foliage and flowering 
plants, and now for a period of about four months hia 
time was nearly wholly spent in company with his 
newly-welcomed guests. Siace the patient's home af- 
forded no rooms of a desirable size, however, and since 
there was locateil but a short distance from his abode a 
greenhouse to which access was, upon request, kindly 
granted, he was counselled to spend at least three houre 
daily luxuriating in the sunshine of the greenhouse, 
where the united action of plant-exhalations and sun- 
light had the most favorable opportunity of exercisiug 
a beneficent influence. Having continued his relations 
with the plants for one month, the cough began to 
lessen; likewise the expectoralion. The bleeding from 
the lungs did not recur, and the general strength of the 
lintient began to show improvement. At the end of 
the nest two months the physical signs were upon ex- 
amination found to be entirely absent, and coughing 
was the rarest event. In short, he was substantially 
siiund. As employment was not then open to bira 
he was ordered to go to the country for the heated 
term, which he did a month lutur, returning in Sep- 
tember and looking quite hale. He resumed work, 
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and iimintaiiicd good hcallli until last seen, about o 
year later. 

In tlic present chapter there have been recorded a 
number of examples tending to aliow tlie value of 
plants as preventive and remedial agencies in phthisis; 
too few, ])erhaps, to furnish a reliable basis for definite 
conclusions, still they are of sueh unquestionable im- 
jwrtance as to call for more extended observation in the 
eame direction, with the purpose either of establishing 
or ilisproving the premises here contended for. That 
they can rise to the position of a specific in this dread 
disease is not claimed for living plants, but it would 
seem that they are capable of bringing about an arrest 
of the prt^ress of the disease in some instances, or 
even, very rarely, a cure, with the aid of medicinal and 
sanitary measures advised by high authority for such 
conditions, — for in looking back at the cases reported 
the reader will observe that in two an apparent cure 
was effected by the combined action of the suu-batha 
and ]il an t-es halations. In two others tlie disease was 
to such a degree controlled as that life was prolonged 
and a comfortable existence maintained indefinitely. 
Lastly, from the unanimous testimony thus far col- 
lected, the ability of growing plants under proper 
adjustment to prevent its invasion is quite prob; 
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What kiod of soil shall I use ? Is the first question 
with one who would grow flowers. Gardeners of the 
past age were more particular than those of the present 
time. Their pottiug-sheds were the counterpart of an 
ajTOthecary's store. Divisional bos&s were ])repared for 
no end of material, and for potting the various classes 
of plants the mixtures were as numerous and the parts 
as accurately weighed out as if prepared by an apothe- 
cary on the prescription of a physician. Modem gar- 
deners have fallen into the opposite extreme, and it is 
not unusual to read that one kind of soil is good enough 
for everytliing. Certainly under this belief plant- 
growing has deteriorated. It is rare that we see the 
iiuespeoimens of skilful culture that the gardeners of 
the past generation delighted in. After all, the exact 
proportions or mixtures, the best kind of soil to suit 
any one class of plants must come more fi'om experi- 
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ciicc than from teacliitig. The true plant-lover 
learns to detect the preference of the plant, yet some 
attention must be paid to tlie eharaotcr of the soil, 
Gartleners generally consider the essential botly of the 
material should be composed of rotten soils. This is 
usually theiipper portion or surface of a grassy meadow, 
and if it is from an old pasture that has been several 
years in grass it is all the better. This is taken off 
about three or four inches deep, according as It may bo 
foil of old roots or not, — for it is the mass of roots 
furnished by the grass that seems to give this kind of 
soil its good reputation. If very full of old roots, it 
may be taken ofF deeper than if not abundant. It Is 
the greater quantity of roots that an old pasture fur- 
nishL'S that makes it the Iwst soil for potting planta. 
If a piece of grassy ground or old sod ia not too hard, 
the waste-heap of the gardener, on which the weeds 
from the summer's work have been thrown, will fur- 
nish very good potting material. Indeed, some good 
flower-growers prefer this. Tlie chief object ih to get 
for the main body of the soil earth that has an abun- 
dance of small roots decaying through it. When the 
Bod can be had, it is generally i>iled in a heap for the 
greater part of one season, in order to start the roots on 

Ethe road to decay. In many cases this would furnish 
all that would be required for a good potting soil, but 
.geuerally it would be too heavy or stiff. Theu it ia 
lightened by the addition of sharp sand. Aside from 
ihis, some enriching manure is advantageous. Thus 
yre often have this formula for good potting soil : one- 
third loam, one-third sand, and one-third well-i 
manure. From what has been said, it will be 
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that what ia neerled is a soil that is somewhat 0[)eii, and, 
if heavy, the sand is lo lighten it. If poor, the man- 
ure is to enrich it. In some tascs it will bo rich enough 
and light enough with no additions. If any sand or 
manure be added, tlic proportions miist vary with the 
judgment of the pi ant- grower. There ia much differ- 
ence of opinion among plant-growera as to the best 
kind of manure to put with earth to make good [rot- 
ting soil. The general conclusion is that cow manure 
is tiie best. It ought at least to be one year old, and in 
such a condition when used that it will reduce to pow- 
der. Horse manure would be regarded as the next in 
order, but they all must come uiuler the term well de- 
cayed. Leaf mould is an excellent material for let- 
ting soil, but this should be at least three years old, 
unless it baa been under circumstances favorable to a 
very rapid decay. In old times, before steam and hot 
water had been so generally employed in heating gar- 
den structures, hot-beds were formed of fermenting " 
materials ; leaves and other vegetable substances thua 
employed soon decayed, and then fiirnislied the chief 
enriching material used by florists. Hot-bed manure 
is now rarely to be had. Leaf mould fresh from the 
woods is oi'ten employed, but generally fermentation 
lias uot quite done its work. In the florists' language, 
it is too [Mjor, and it is best to let it remain a year or so 
before using it. It is this lack of complete fermenta- 
tion that makes it so necessary that all manure used 
should be well decayed. After all, this is, in technical 
language, the great aim of the flower-grower, to have 
his soil "sweet," There should be no musty, mush- 
rooiny smell about it, — it should have a spongy, or, as 
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the jtrofessinual mtiu would say, & "£brouH textui 
ftiitl it sliould be " |>oroua" by the help of saud or sim- 
ilar material, to enable water to pass rapidly through. 
With these general luDts, the flower-lover will eooo 
learu to pre^mre a first-class potting soil. Some plants 
are, however, fastidious, and special soils have to be 
prepared for them. Those which have an abundance 
of hair-like roots, such as azaleas, rhododendrons, and 
ericaccous or heath-like plants, generally require a 
jwrtieularly spongy soil, in which these roots may 
roam around in cool, air-fi!led cavities, and for these 
what the gardener calls jKKit is very desirable. Tliis 
need not !« exactly the peat of the Old World, often 
used for fuel, but the dark, decayed mass of moss, 
roots, and sand that is so common in " Jereey swamps" 
or pine barrens. This can be had of most dealers in 
florists' supplies by the barrel, and, though the experi- 
enced florist learns how to prepare the soil that siiall 
be a good substitute for it, the younger amateur will 
i £nd a small quantity a very useful aid in succefiaful 
• culture. A small quantity of coarse mats, and a box 
of broken brick or old flower-pots, will furnish a 
good outfit in the pottiiig-room for one who w< 
grow flowers. 

A small quantity of special fertilizing material may 
lie kept on baud for use oocaaionally. The clearing of 
the hog-pen, when well decayed, has been found of 
great benefit to the growth of coarse, leafy plants, such 
i geraniums and pelargoniums, aud those who have 
' taken pride in growing superior specimens of those 
plants for exhibition purposes have found great help in 
its application. Poudrette or mixed soil, after it has 
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*>een a year in the earth-covered lieap, is a very sujkj- 

^lor fertilizer for j)ot flowers; but it is very powerful 

^Q its action^ ^nd a couple of ounces or so is quite 

^iiough for the earth that would fill a six-inch \\oL 

^^*uaiio, or the sweepings of the dove-cote or chicken- 

^^'"cl, is also an extremely powerful fertilizer, and 

^"Ven less proportion in the case of night soil is all one 

^^^^Id require. All these very active fertilizers are 

^X'e frequently used for sprinkling on the surface — 



^P^-^ressing, florists call it — of the soil, than for 

*^>cing generally through it. Bouvardias seem cspe- 

ly to luxuriate in top-dressings of highly-concen- 

ed manures. 

^IJhemical fertilizers, such as potash, soda, salt, 

^•nonia, and similar articles, are often used to great 

,j^ *^antage by skilful plant-growers, but the novice 

^^ •^^uld employ them very cautiously at first, and ob- 

"^e the effect on the growth before using them to 

great extent. They are very useful in the hands 

«xi)erience. A great variety of plant-diseases come 

^ fungous plants feeding on the roots, and those 

terials, judiciously used, often prove the best cor- 

tives. 

- ^3leat and moisture are so intimately connected that 

^^ ^8 requisite to consider tliem together. Most trea- 

^^^58 on gardening tell us that there is a continual 

* 1 Operation of moisture from the leaves of plants, and 

^^=^t water must be applied to make good this waste. 

it evaporation is scarcely the term to apply, for the 

Xkjoss of life is nearly akin in both plants and ani- 

^^^Is. Animals do not evaporate moisture, they per- 

^^^re. Plants transpire, — but we might nearly as well 
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a)i[>1y the Eaiiie term to both. The process of life is 
one of combustion, and perspiration in animals or 
transpiration in plants carries off tlie surplus heat. 
If there lie not water tu tiike the place of the moisture 
transpired, the plunt will dry up, and this may occur 
from dry cold win<ls as welt as from an excess of tem- 
perature. Plants, then, must have a continuous au|>- 
ply of moisture, as well as some degree of light and 
heat, in order to keep them in good health. 

It is extremely difficult to give exact directions fnr 
practice, on account of nature having so arranged 
things that what may be called the normal conditions 
vary with each class. Some planfs will live for 
months without water; others, almost aquatics, must 
have water continually; and while some must have a 
liigli temperature, others are in perfection where the 
temperature is but little above the freezing-point. 
Hence, books on flowers usually tell the reader to 
■water plants only when they need it, and to be careful 
not to keep jilants in too high, too low, too shady, or 
too sunny a place. One learns but little from this ad- 
vice, for what is too much or too little is just what the 
novice wants to know. As a general rule, those 
plants that have hairy stems or leaves transpire freely, 
and love light. These may generally be selected for 
the warmest and sunniest places. It can scarcely be 
too light for heliotrojie, eoleus, geraniums, verbenas, or 
plants of that class. Begonias, and similar plants 
with smooth leaves, will do in partial shade; while 
lai^, thin-leaved, smooth plants, like the Arum family 
of plants, will do well in deep shade. Nature, how- 
ever, seems to delight in paradoxes, Kxceptions to 
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these rules are not iincommon. The carnation is a 
smooth-leaved plant, and yet few plants love lifjht 
more; and the cactus, fig-marigold, and succulents or 
fleshy-leaved piauts generally, are of tliis ciiaracter. 
Bet in arranging for tiiese exceptions to rule, nature 
has placed but few channels for transpiration in their 
leaves. 

At one time it was supposed that a moist atmosphere 
■was an essential clement in the successful growth of 
plants, and hence arose no cud of schemes and labor 
for securing in plant-houses an atmosphei-e almost to 
the saturation point. Modern gardening finds exces- 
sive transpiration better secured by partial shade, and 
for room culture the atmosphere that human nature 
finds comfortable is found perfectly congenial to most 
plants, and far better to many than the moist atmos- 
phere of the old-time greenhouses. The injury plants 
sometimes experience in rooms and house- conserva- 
tories comes rather from sulphurous gases escaping 
from gas-burners or heaters than from the lack of 
moisture in the atmosphere. Any atmosphere that is 
healthy for a human being is equally so for plants. 
Aa has been shown in a previous chapter, the action of 
both is reciprocal ; the carbonic acid given off by humau 
beings in the process of breathing just adds to the at- 
mosphere what the plants take away ; plants in return 
replace in the atmosphere the oxygen consumed by 
animal life. This nice balancing of powers refines a 
^milar atmosphere for cacli, if the liest conditions are 
to be reached. Plants grown in dwelling-houses thus 
add to the healthfulue&s of human beings. They du 
not give off much, if any, oxygen at night, but lliey 
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pasa what tliey receive from the rfwm, adding notbi 
tlicii to the volume. While, therefore, there is v. 
nt any time deleterious in plants even in sleeping- 
rooms, the general action of the foliage is to purify the 
Qlmofsphere, while the ozone-prod ncing property of 
plants in bloom tends to the destruction of matter in- 
jurious to human health. 

Having treated of temperature, light, and moisture 
as they affect the atmosphere surrounding the stems 
and leaves of plants, we will offer a few suj^stious on 
the same conditions us afFecting the root. 

Itoots love darkness ralher than light They 8eem 
to feed on ihe nitrogeu of tiie atmosphere, or on the 
nitrogeneous gases given off by the deeaying organic 
matter of manures; but this matter aeeuia to be made 
more advantageous to them by the presence of oxygen, 
hence the feeding-roots or fibres of plants keep as near 
the surface of the soil as they can consistently with 
their abhorrence of light. This is an important con- 
sideration in plant-growing, the best cultivators using 
every inducement to get the feeding-roota toward the 
surface. When a pot becomes full of roots, the plant 
has achievetl for itself this condition in its best form, 
as ail the ends of the fibres, which are the feeding por- 
tions, are around the inner surface of the pot, where, 
by the contraction and expansion during drying and 
receiving water, the air passes down more easily than 
through any other portion of the earth in the [rat. 
Hence a plant that has the pot moderately well fille<l 
with roots is generally in better health than one only 
partly filled. A jrortion of the roots, however, do not 
care for getting near ttie reach of atmospheric air. 
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Thece are known as main, or tap-roots. They do not 
die annually, as the fibres do, but continue many yeara. 
These go down into the earth, and may he actually in 
water, not only without injnry but often with positive 
bencBt to the plant. To the larger roots water seems 
essential ; to the fibres, moist air and do doubt wafer 
itself ia in some degree acceptable ; but the chief office 
that water performs in the food iiece8,sary for plant 
life is aiding in the supply of fresh air to the roots of 
plants. Besides aiding in the preparation of food, 
oxygen la a great foe to the lower order of fungi that 
preys on v^table matter. A soil that does not admit 
air soon becomes what cultivators call "sour." In 
this condition minute moneds grow and feed on the tis- 
sues, when the leaves, deprived by the weakened power 
of the roolB to procure food, take on a yellow cast. It 
is btilieved that the same cau.se — want of a full KU|>ply 
of oxygen — induces the vigorous growth of aspergillus, 
micrococcus, and other minute plants of a low oi^auiza- 
tion, which are always found in increased quantities 
and in extreme vigor of development during the pres- 
ence of epidemic diseases. Water introduces oxygen 
to the roots of plants by its superior weight. Pene- 
trating into every little space and pore, it forces out 
completely every particle of air contained in the mass 
of earth. But as soon as the water sinks wholly away, 
passes wholly through the soil, the spaces are again 
open, and a new supply of oxygen follows where the 
water led. 

It will thus be seen that a highly-saturated atmos- 
phere — one that keeps plants from calling on the roots 
for moisture to snpply the waste — is by no means one 
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of the best for the healthy growth of plants; nor are 
those schemes whidi pack pots in wet or damp material, 
ID order to prevent the aoil from getting dry and thus 
save labor, miidi to be commended. A soil that per- 
mits the water to draia away with considerable 
and in a day or two la again dry and asks for more 
water, is much better adapted to successful plant-groi 
ing than soil that, by labor-saving schemes, is 
vented from getting but rarely dry. 

Some very accurate experiments have recently 
made in France and commented on by Diichartre, 
famous vegetable physiologist. Wheat, rye, and oats 
were sown nnder equal conditions, and water supplied 
artificially. Taking 100 as the saturation point, the 
first set received 80, the second 60, the third 40, the 
fourth 30, the fifth 20, the sixth 10, and the seventh 
5. Taking what should be a full crop to be repre- 
sented by 100, the first equalled 19.16, the second 
22.7, the third 21.7, the fourth 17.1, the fifth 14.6, the 
sixth 6.5, the seventh 0.1. Taking these figures as 
they stand, it would seem that over-watering is less 
likely to be injurious than a short supply, — aud this- 
may do for a general rule. But frequency of water- 
ing must not be confounded with over-watering. A 
■ well-drained soil in which water passes rapidly away 

rer becomes saturated. A pot well drained may be 
watered daily to advantage, while one badly drained, 
and which will not permit the ca^^y passage of water, 
may have the soil saturated by a watering of but once 
a week. 

Sulphurous gases, as already noted, are very injur- 
ious to plauts, but it has been noted that this violent 
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element is much more injurious when it has access to 
the roots than to the leaves aione. A camellia hiis heen 
confined for twenty-four hours exposed to an atmos- 
phere of illumiuiitiug gas without any apparent injury, 
while trees timt have their roots exposed to tlie gas in 
the earth from leaky city pipes generally die, and there 
are many cases known where in winter-time the gas 
from leaky city mains, prevented by frost from creep- 
ing through its usual course to the atmosphere, finds 
its way into greenhouses, permeates the earth id the 
fiower-pot, and produces great destruction. Those who 
wish to pursue this study further may peruse with in- 
terest an interestiug paper by B. A. Fahnestook in the 
Proceediitffs of the Avierican PhUomphieal Socidy. 

A mooted question with plant-growers is the advan- 
tage to be gained by using water warmer than that 
furnished from wells or rain-water cisterns. Those 
who have floral establishments and cannot arrange for 
warming water, but have to use it as naturally pre- 
sented, believe it is of little use to warm it, as results 
seem to them every way satisfactory, and they refer to 
cases in forcing fruit where a grape-vine may have its 
roots ill earth solidly frozen, or nearly so, while the 
branches are subjected to heat under glass that tiie roots 
are free from. There is no difficulty in getting fruits 
as early as seems desirable. Branches of vines have 
been taken into warmer houses, leaving others with tlie 
remaining branches in houses without any artificial 
heat. These branches, introduced to the warmer tem- 
perature, push into leaf and bear fruit apparently as 
well as if the whole plant with its roots had been 
equally warmed. Certainly this proves that warmth 
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at tlie i-oot ia not essential to a growth of leaves i 
branches where the tenipei-alure of the atmosphere is 
sufficiently liigh. But wherever careful experiments 
Iiave bfen made it is found that growtli m accelerated 
hy earth-warmth as well as a warm atmosphere, and 
this, indeed, is the fDundation of what profdssioual 
florists call "systems of bottom heat." For house or 
conservatory ciilture, wherever it ia desirable to accel- 
erate tlie flowering of plants, water of the temperature 
of seventy degrees will be found of much benefit. 

Articles in which to grow planfs may be ordinary 
flower-pots, vases, pans, shells, rustic baskets of wood 
or wire, or even blocks of trees, for there are plants 
JtnoAvu as epiphytes, of which the beautiful family of 
oic'ildee furnish well-known examples, that grow bet- 
ter on such branches than in pots of ordinary sort. If 
attention has been paid to tlie preceding remarks, it 
■will be evident that it will make but little difference in 
what a plant is grown so long as the soil, will not dry 
too rapidly, nor hold water so that it shall not pass 
quickly away. The hole in the bottom of a flower-pot 
is to permit the rajjid escape of water. We cannot 
grow plauts in tin cans, bowls, or other articles of 
household use, simply because water cannot escape 
rapidly, indeed not at all. When plants are set in 
vessels of this character they are really growiug in 
water, though, being filled with earth, the water may 
ot be seen. The plants known as aquatics will grow 
1 water, but these form a very small portion of what 
the cultivator desires, and these depend largely on the 
mateiials in the water for the means of existence. And 
J there are aub-aquatics that succeed fairly well for a 
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little time in water or wet soil, but require a larger 
situation for their complete or best development. The 
hyacinth blooms well in glasses of water in our rooms 
and greenhouses, but the bulb has to be grown in rich 
garden earth for a season, or even several seasons, before 
it will succeed in water as well as we usually find bulbs 
to do. And then it is well known that a hyacinth bnlb, 
flowered in water one year, is almost useless another 
season. It gets from the water but little of the ele- 
ments necessary to store food for future use. There is, 
indeed, no plant in general culture, except those kuown 
as aquatic, but which should have pots or vessels so 
arranged as to encourage water to pass away as rapidly 
as jroasible. Often holes are made at the sides near the 
bottom, as well as in the bottom itself, but if the 
flower-pot is properly made, there is seldom necessity 
for this. A first-class flower-pot should not have a 
perfectly flat bottom, but one slightly concave; the 
water passes more readily than when quite flat. Or- 
chids, or other plants that particularly like an abun- 
dance of air at the roots, are often treated to pots that 
are puriKBcIy perforated, and it is said by good culti- 
vators that many more plants would prefer these pota 
than many persons have auy knowledge of. The 
ordinary clay flower-pots, being porous, permit much 
more moisture to evaporate than those which are 
I glazed, or wooden boxes, hence there is not the same 

k necessity to provide special avenues for the drainage of 

I water as in other cases. Indeed, where pots are small 

H and exposed to a drying atmosphere, many cultivators 

H are indifferent whether their small pots admit of ready 

B drainage or not. Plants that creep over the surface 
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•nd <Ii) Dot send roots deep into the earth, such as 
cop<.Mliuius, tradescaittias, or ai>[(lerwortB, naarantas, _^^0^'^' 
iiiaoy feniR, most be provided with shallow pans. O-^"^^,,..^!!! 
naraent&l pots, iu which the ordhiary flower-pot wi^ ese 

the jian may be placed, are oflen erajiloyed, but th^^^^^,^^^ie 
ehould have a stand at the bottom, so that aflcr tl^ .^f^ A\j 
plant has been watered the water may pass out wholl^ .^^ ^\\a 
below the bottom of the pot holding the plant. Sheik- ___rf-*n6 
must have holes for the escape of water, though som '^^— _j'v4 
arraiigeraent should be provided for catching the flul""^^* 
whenever the drainage through may prove annoying. 
Where flower-pots have to be placed in situations i 






__1 



which tlie drainage would be found annoying, Baacer^ 

may be used to great advantage. If the soil in the- 

]xit is ^ oj>eu that water will readily pass through to 

the saucer, no injury will result from a little water 

&t»mling in the saucer : good will in many cases follow 

from such ])ermission; but if the soil be closed and 

the rools weak, the water will rise in the earth by capil- "I^ 

lary attraction, and the earth become saturated, which ^^ 

WB have already seen is injurious to the well-being of 

the growing plant. Long, narrow [wts are often used 

for hyacinths and other bulbs that send their roots 

straight down into the earth. Flower-|)ots are now 

often made with square rima instead of round onea, as 

in general use in former years; this is simply a measure 

of economy. In packing away under the old system, 

one pot pressed into the other caused numbers to break. 

Under the modern plan, the pots rest under each other's 

shoulder and the pressure ia avoided. Large pots have 

winvt liislened around under (he rinjs, to avoid the 

broakago) which large masses of soil iiiside, pressing 
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outward, often induce. Baskets for hanging plants 
should be made of galvanized wire to avoid rust, and 
blocks for orchideous plants selected from among the 
hard-wood trees, and if the truncheons have the rough 
bark on, so much the better. 

All these vessels being provided with holes or pas- 
sages for the rapid draining away of water, material 
must be provided to assist this operation. In all 
florists' establishments many pots get broken, and 
these are employed in this useful work. They are 
broken in pieces about the size of hickory-nuts, — 
large or smaller according to the size of the plants to 
be potted, — and a portion placed over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot. Over these broken pieces mats, 
sod, or any rough soil is placed. The object in using 
these broken pots or potsherds is to keep a vacuum into 
which the water drains slowly, and the mat or material 
is placed over to keep the earth from getting in the 
material, which would choke and destroy the vacuum. 
Broken bricks, gravel-stones, or any similar material 
will do where potsherds cannot be had. 

The soil for potting should be almost dry, and the 
necessary material mixed well together. Until re- 
cently mixtures were made by means of a riddle, but 
of late years this has been abandoned by the ablest 
florists. It seems to destroy the turfy, spongy charac- 
ter that tends to keep the soil open and loose. The 
hands are employed to mix the material, or, if very 
turfy, the spade or trowel is used to chop the chunks 
apart. 

In putting the plant in the pot the roots are kept as 
near the surface as possible, and when the dry earth is 
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\ put in it is rammed \a witli a thick pieoe of wood, or 
, anything that is suitable for rammiog, aa bard as it is 
possible to ram it. If the soil is as dry as it ought to 
be, the hard ramming pnlverizes the soil and makes 
the whole a mueli more porous mass than a tight press- 
ing would. If the soil be damp, heavy ramming or 
pressing will have the contrary effect. The pot con- 
taining the plant should never be larger than is neces- 
sary to comfortably contain the roots. Some good 
cultivators fill the pots pretty full, but it is best to 
leave at least a qiiarter of an inch for water. Basket 
plants usually like a good mixture of moist or spongy 
material, packed in pretty tight, as being esposed to 
tlie atmosphere on all sides, it is an extra provjsioa 
against drying out. Orchids are fastened to blocks bj 
wires, and most usually introduced to fnrnish a little 
I moisture at the start, but as soon as the new growth of 
i roots attacli themselves to the block tliey need no other 
covering. Moss has been used instead of soil for pot- 
ting. Bone-dust or some other fertilizer is added, and 
the whole mass of material packed in very tightly 
about the plants. Sonae excellent resulte have been 
obtained by the use of moss in this way. 

After phmts have been jwtted tliey usually receive a 
thorough soaking of water, and, if the potted plant 
Las many leaves and is likely to wilt, it is placed iu a 
dark place, as dark a.s possible, in order to check traa- 
Epiration till the roots are able to help the plant to 
some moisture. As already noticed, on first potting 
the plant should be placed in as small a {>ot as the 
roots will go in, but as soon as tbe roots appear on the 
outside of the ball, near the iuuer edge of the pot, in 







? numl>erB, it is slufled to a larger one, i 

fted as it needs. Good cultivalors often shift 

^ i-*l ant several tliuea iu a single season, and a number 

*** times when it is desirable to grow some plants to 

S^~^^^^t perfection. To ascertain whether a plant needs 

f**^* *-'ng, it 18 turued upside down, the plant between 

** ^^ fingers, and tlie edge of the pot tapped against a 

^^^•^ii^ilen bench. The plant with its ball falls out, and 

*^^ pot is held in the right hand. If the p<it is very 

'^* -* 1 of roofs the pot ie held fast, even though it gets a 

' ^^h notice to let go ; in these cases the ball should 

t horoughly soaked with water first, then it slips ont 

* 3y. Large plants lifted from the ground for pot- 

""^^ ^^^ often wilt badly, even though carefully movwl 

, ,^^~^*- kppt in moist, cool, and sliady places. To lesson 

*^^ as much as possible, some of the older leaves are 

^~- ^u off, or the branches may be thiuued out; but if 

, ^^-^a these precautions are not likely to be sufficient, 

^^ young and tender portions of the stock, that 

*-::»ld transpire the most heavily, are shortened back 

_ ^*^r as it seems likely to serve the object we have in 

J. _^^^ ""^fciv. Plants under these circumstances are like cut- 

^s; and frequently we have to takeoff all the leaves 

*iianently in order to cheek the escape of moisture 

the roots are formed. Striking cuttings is not the 

*?teriou3 art it used to be. When a piece of a 

*it is put in the earth without roots, its vital (jower 

^t a low ebb. It has to put forth all its energies 

^ave itself. In tliis condition low forms of fungi, 

ever on the alert to profit by low vital coudi- 

"^^s, attack and ol'tea destroy the cuttings. Fungus 

^cka, indeed, are the cause of almost all failures to 
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luake cuttings grow. Since this iias been dlscovei-ed, 
the effort is to keep fungus away. Fungus cannot 
work well uuder water; lieuce, if cuttings are placed 
iu saucers of sand full of water, and given enough 
heat to induce heat-growtli, they ncariy always grow. 
As soon as they root, however, they must be trans- 
ferred to earth ]H)tted, as already noted. Cuttings 
in pots of earth should be kept cool till they show 
a disposition to grow; but, though cool, the tem- 
perature should be above the dew-poiut, as that is 
particularly favorable to fungus-growth inimical to 
insects. It is often desirable to raise seeds in pots. If 
fine, they should be placed very near the surface, and 
Boraetimes glass may be [ilaced over for a short time in 
order to preserve a uniform degree of moisture without 
much watering, which is very much against success. 
Seeds love darknesa duriiig germination, but as soon 
as activity begins they oQUst iiave light in order to 
place the growing plants. The general rule is to pot 
seedlings as soon as they make one or two rough leaves, 
as they are called; that is, the leaves immediately suc- 
ceeding the seed-leaves. They must be watered im- 
mediately after the operation, as wilting in a young 
seedling is often fatal. 

Much of the pleasure of plant-growing depends on 
training. An unshapely plant is seldom a "thing of 
beauty," no matter how healthy it may be. Leaves 
and growing branches have an attraction for light, — 
lience plants are liable to get one-sided. Frequent 
turning is an advantage. Tiieoretical ly, frequent turn- 
ing is a disadvantage, but the injury is slight, and the 
greater uniformity in the plant compensation iu full. 
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Tall, " l^gy*' plants are often undesirable. To avoid 
this, the central bud of the joang seedling or cutting 
is taken out. This causes a number of side-shoots in- 
stead of one leader. When these grow a few inches 
they are again pinched back, if a still more bushj 
plant is desirable. This pinching back has to be done 
at an early stage of growth, or it interferes with tiie 
proper blooming of a plant. If, for instance, the plant 
in question be a chjysanthemum or a bouvardia, which 
flowers in early winter, the cutting is rooted in about 
February or March. About the 1st of May it will 
have its first pinchings, and about the 1st of June the 
second. If it were pinched again about the 1st of 
July the plant would be still more bushy, but the 
flowers would be very small. In all cases pinching, 
to make plants bushy, is at the expense of the size of 
the flower. We sacrifice a little of this to make a 
bushy plant, but it is so little as not to be a great dis- 
advantage. A frequent repetition of the operation 
would, however, show the injury to be material. To 
assist in obtaining a good form, light painted stakes are 
used. No more than absolutely required should be 
used, and no longer retained than necessary to direct 
the twig in the way it should go. Exhibition plants 
are often rendered repulsive by the number of training 
stalks about them. In tying, a twist is made around 
the stake. This prevents the tying material from slip- 
ping down, and permits a large loop around the twig 
or branch, so that no injury to the branch results. 
Some plants show to best advantage when trained on 
flat trellises. These may be made neatly of small 
stakes or galvanized wire. Some plants that have a 
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somewhnt clrooping habit of growtli or inflorescence 
best trnin»l to a single stem in the centre of the pot. 
The fuchsia or the lantana are much prettier wheu 
traincil in this style. 

Though very much of tlie pleasure of plant-growing 
depends on the art nf training the pknts properly, it is 
au art almost wholly overlooked by writers on floricul- 
ture, and seldom put into practice by cultivators gen- 
erally. 

A very interesting part of flower-growing, and which 
raay fairly be treated of under the head of potting, is 
raising new varieties from seed. Nearly all the beau- 
tiful varieties known as florists' flowers have been 
raised artificially. Geraniums, fuchsias, coleus, 
many things in common cnltivatiou are very difiei 
from what they were when fresh from the hand of na- 
ture. In nature plants vary, but the varieties do not 
get a chance for perpetuation. Of the thousands of 
seeds wild plants produce, only a few develop 
perfect plants again. Thus a variation has many mi 
chaneea of an early disappearance than of persist) 
But when & variation strikes the eye of the cultival 
the seeds are saved, and thus the departure becoi 
hereditary. This is called selection. Nature is sim] 
assialod to |)er|>etuate the variations she herself mak< 
In this alone consists the florist's art. When, thi 
fore, we di'sire to get new varieties, all we have to 
is to look among the si-edlings for any marked forms 
variations, and save Uieseetl. From seedlings of thes^, 
again savafrom the striking departures. In time, forms 
arc raised very different from the original parent. ThF 
is the slower method. A more rapid is by crossing. 
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We may iiave a wliite and a red zonule pelargonium, 
or geranium, as they are commonly called. An soon 
as the flower opens, we take the [lollen and place it 
over the sfigma of the white, — the stigma being the 
extreme central portion of the flower. Seeds resulting 
from this operation will have flowers varying between 
white and red. To make the operation as secure as we 
wish it, care must be taken to apply the pollen-dust to 
the Btigma before it has had any chance to receive its 
own. To make this secure, some florists open the flower 
before it expands naturally, and take off the anthers, — 
the parts producing the pollen before they mature. 
Then they wait a day or two for the stigma to mature 
before applying the pollen from the other flower, or, 
if applying the pollen at once after taking off the an- 
thers, they apply more pollen of the kind a few days 
after. 

The chief discouragements in plant-growing come 
from the perpetual war on insects one has to wage. 
The plant-grower is never at rest. Though the whole 
crop of insect enemies be destroyed, their eggs are usu- 
ally secure; a light frost may destroy the insect, but 
the egg goes tlirough the lowest temperature, and 
hatches whenever a little warmer weather cornea, bo 
that continual watchfulness is essential. Many are 
very small, or arc in some way concealed, and often 
they do great damage before their presence is known. 
The good plant-grower should have a pocket-lens, and 
be continually on the alert to discover their first ap- 
pearance. When the eye becomes practised, the pres- 
ence of insects is readily detected. It may be a light 
yellow or gray streak on the leaf, or the leaf may 
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slightly curl, — anything, indeed, out of the normal ap 
pearance of a leaf or stem will create suspicion that 
something is wrong, and generally the wrong is to be 
referred to au insect or to a fungus. The two most 
common insects on pot-plants are the green fly, a spe- 
cies of aphis, and the red spider, the latter so called 
because it belongs to the same general order as the com- 
mon spider, though it feeds on plants and is not car- 
nivorous. Like ordinary spiders, too, they form a web, 
but the web is not used except to travel on. 

The green fly usually congregates at the ends of 
the growing stems and leaves, the pieces of which 
it sucks for a living. They are readily destroyed 
by spraying with water heated to about 130°. When 
it is inconvenient to spray, as is often the case when 
plants are grown in the house, a tub of water tested 
by a thermometer to 130° may be placed near the 
plants, and the plant, inverted in the hand, may 
be dipped for an instant in the water. Tobacco- 
water is sometimes used, warmed to the same tem- 
perature. The leaf-stalks of the tobacco obtained 
from cigar-makers are steeped in water, a pound of 
stems to a gallon of water being used. Tobacco- 
smoke is the most successful where it can be used, as 
in a whole greenhouse, or under a barrel. A little 
paper or wood is used to start a fire in some old 
vessel, moistened tobacco-stalks placed over, and then 
left to burn out. Those who may desire neater 
utensils will find many styles of fumigators in those 
establishments that keep florists' supplies. Where 
plants are trained over walls or in rooms, and it is 
not convenient to take them down to dip in liquid or 
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dcslroy by tobacco- smoke, fine jwwder of tobacco sprin- 
kled over the damp places ia used to good advantage. 

The retl spider is one of the worst pests to the 
plant'grower. The pocket-lens should be always in 
use to detect its presence. It does not like moisture, 
hence it is not found to be troublesome where plants 
often can be syringed. The fumes from very warm 
sulphur also annoy the insect. Hence, florists who 
have large greenhouses wash hot-water or steam-pipes 
with sulphur, or place su]j>hur on a piece of slate in 
the hot sun. But if sulphur ignites it makes euI- 
phuric acid, which is extremely injurious to vegeta- 
tion. Quite a number of waslies are offered as good 
against red spider and other insects, the exact ingredi- 
ents of which are not made public Fir-tree oil is one 
of these. 

The tbrip is perhajia tlie next in order of trouble- 
Borae insects. It is a small, narrow, black or brown 
insect, and seems to prefer plants with a firm texture 
of leaves. The azalea, camellia, and ferns with heavy 
fronds are illustrations. It is very rapid in its move- 
ments, and skips effectively when disturbed. Its pres- 
ence is not often known till the numerous whitish 
lines among the green are observed. Tobacco-smolte 
and tobacco-in fusions are good when tlie insect can be 
made to endure thera, but they fall to the ground 
frequently when tlie smoke begins to annoy them, 
and get up again wlien the smoke is gone. Dipping 
in water at 130° is the best remedy when it can be 
done. There is a s[)ecies of this insect very trouble- 
some to the cnmatiou-grower, known in professional 
life as the " twitters." 
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destroyed. In large places where roses are force<l into 
bloom in the winter, there has been recently founcl a 
rose beetle named by entomologists Aramigus Fulleri. 
It is a small brown beetle, rather smaller than the 
commoii rose " bug" or beetle of our gardens in early 
summer. It is injurious by feeding on the leaves, 
and by the larvas feeding on the roots. The rose- 
growers watch and catcli by hand and destroy the 
beetles, which so far is the only remedy known. 

Kusts, mildews, and moneds, gohig generally under 
the name of microscopic fungi, are great foes of the 
plant-grower. They were formerly considered merely 
as the consequence of some disease; now they are well 
understood to cause some diseases, and have therefore 
an increased importance. A plant may have, by bail 
treatment or other causes, a low vital power, but it 
would continue to do comparatively well for a long 
time only for these minute enemies. Their attacks 
are then successful. To this extent they may be the 
cause of disease. But that they attack, injure, and 
kill sometimes, even when plants are in their normal 
healthful condition, is now conceded. The worst and 
most troublesome form at the present time is known 
as the verliena rust. This blackens and curls the 
opening leaves as they grow, and the plant finally 
succumbs. It attacks lieliotrope, tomatoes, and many 
other plant.s. It probably belongs to the same class of 
minute fungus-plants that is so destructive to the 
potato-plant and known as perenospora. Some have 
found minute insects in connectlou with this trouble 
so far as the verbena is concerned, and have thought 
they may be the actual cause of the trouble. 
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I The rose niildew is also a serious trouble witfc* 

frtose-growers. The gro\ring leaves are often whitenetf^ 

l-Ba with powder. Some varieties are more linble to*^ 

it than others, and tliia is taken as evidence that it^ 

follo^vs a weakened vital power. Strong, robust ^ 

growers are usually free from it. Still, it can be * 

kept from growing and spreading even on plants of 

I low vitality by good precantiona. The roots have 

I to be kept in good condition by good drainage, good 

I healthy soil, and not suffered to get too low a teni- 

I perature by cold weather. Cold draughts of air are 

I also to be guarded against, and sudden clianges from a 

I dry to moist air or a liigh to low temperature. In- 

I deed, where a regularly high temperature both for 

root and branch is maintained, mildew is seldom 

troublesome. There are other forms of fungus attacks 

that have troubled rose-growers of later years, — one 

known as the black leaf fungus, aud one the black 

I Bjrot on the stem. But these are not found to be 

1 very annoying until the plants are over tvvo years 

[ old. Without trouliliug themselves, therefore, with 

I the causes or cures, the florists replace with growing 

[ plants every year or so. Sulphur and hot water are 

the only two remedies known for mildew so far, A 

I -dusting of the leaves affected with sulphur often stops 

I the spread, and iu plant-houses it is placed on plates 

I where the sun or warra flues can make some vajwr 

I from it. Syringing of hot water also checks its growth. 

' Carnations and many other plants suffer at times from 

a white cobweb-like fungus at the root. Hot water at 

150°, with sulphur, is a sure remedy, unless the fungua 

has gone so far as to cause an actual decay of the 
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main roots, which in carnatioos it ofteo does before it 
is suspected. 

In almost all houses warmed by modern contri- 
vances, saDitary scieoce complains of the ariditr of the 
atmosphere. Attempts have been made to remedy 
this by having evaporators cwnnectod with cellar 
heaters. Hygrometers show little advantage from 
these contrivances, the high temperature at which the 
water evaporates probably earrj-ing the highly-rarefied 
vapor away wilh the waste heat, which must always 
escape in order to secure circulation. But in living 
plants we have an admirable arrangement for furnish- 
ing the atmosphere of rooms with moisture at a com- 
paratively low temperature, as the whole of their 
active life is spent in transmitting moisture, which they 
draw from the soil by means of their roots, through 
their leaves into the atmosphere. A flower-pot with 
earth saturated with moisture will i>e damp after sev- 
eral days; but if a vigorous plant be growing therein, 
the moisture will be sucked out and transmitted to tlie 
air in the room iu a few hours. This illustrates the 
value of plants in softening the rigors of a dry atmos- 
phere. For this purpose plants with thin leaves are 
preferable to those with thick leaves, — thiclt leaves 
generally being thick in order to prevent the escape of 
their moisture. A cacius has an epidermis so thick 
that it transpires but little. It is thus suited to dry 
deaerts, and places where there is little rain. It will 
retain its moisture for months, because none escapes 
through the skin. In a room the wax-plant will be- 
have much in the same way. It requires water less 
freely than most broad-leaved plants. A camellia 
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ilOra wnirr (ban % wu-phat, bat 1^ t^ ^ 
ma\m, and tliia ■gnin lew cJiu tfw |_m ■■!■■, £■-. 
ihotigli llie trnvm are thin tlw itEne an woodr. Is 
lirlor, the thinner the \mva the mote «^ ih* 
WMic, if wiuto it may U- calM. This a Mlita'awil 
a(l\*anlago hP great !iii|Mjrtaiice to the aanitair '"^f ^frnm 
|>lan|a are known to sxi-rciK upoa tlie atimspba^ 

Itdt the [lurirying influence of plaiite is Dot oott&ud 
to llw Irtivea alone, ax wa« -forniertj- guppoeed. It k 
Uil rercDlIy tliat blossoms, flowera themadTs, aie 
known m naotHwftnxlucierN, and tii tLis way pnsenf h 
wilh wwreowimafortheirexlslenoeon the eartJu Va- 
lil lliia fact ww diwoveml, liicir actual use in the 
rronouiy of tulore was l>i)t ini|KJrfectIy iiiid«stood. 
Witlt aani^ |mMs to tlic loveliness of flowers, and the 
devout gaw Ihanke tint t)i«y were made to enjoy a 
world wliioli fl.'WW' bid rendered so !«?aiitifiil. Those 
w1it> l<v>kt\) ii>v|»or into the iiiiiinsopliy of nature saw 
in ti)o oilors of flo«fTS an attraction to iosects, and io- 
«^"ts rrrulcrtil s^Tvioe bycarrj'ing potleu from strange 
flowors, iIhi^ aidinj: cross-fertilitation, which was he- 
liovwi to l>o a Iwnclii lo tlie race. And the odors, — 
ilie swtvi fnuiDatioii^ from the flowers, — these also were 
mere Mi|tonilni(>dauo>t:« lo giv« additional attractioD to 
llio \n^x\ vi>iu>r!v. I( k remarkalJe that any other nse 
for Vaiitifiil t)on-ei¥ should liarp been so long onsus- 
pofioi]. as ii is clear in exiwy di^«innMnt of nature be- 
ings ,ire made to omlriUit<e fomeihii^ to tbe g^ieral 
good that niav be in no war r^ml to tbeir individual 
interests. Not only aiv ibe gay and gaody blossoms 
throM'iug their continual eff.wts into the ^oteixl wel- 
San; but myriads of in 
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grasses are perpetually employed in thia purifyiug 



These discoveries of later years give a new interest 
to the wiudow-gardener. He or she desires not only 
to know how to grow plants, but to have plants that 
will be continually in flower. He will be anxious to 
secure not merely a "greenery," as window-gardening 
has been termed, but a floral bower, as well as the lux- 
uries which healthful foliage always affords. Flowers 
as well as plants thus become a necessity of modern 
times. 

All books on window-gardening contend that if we 
would have plants to bloom, a south, southeast, or soutli- 
west aspect is indispensable. This is far from the fact. 
We may have flowers in any window that has a fair 
share of light, hut we nmst select the plants favorable 
in each case. Those kinds which flower on the new 
growth, such as all annuals, and fuchsias, geraniums, 
roses, earuations, and similar ))laQts, must have sun- 
light to do well. These are plants that leave flowering 
as the last slage of growth. But there is a large class 
of plants that only make flower-biids before they go to 
rest, and then make flowi:ring the first operation under 
the new start in growth the following season. All of 
this class will flower as well in a room with light, 
though wholly deprived of sun, as in the best southern 
aspect. Hyacinths, tulips, crocus, Chinese primroses, 
dandelions, violets, cyclamens, and numerous others 
are of this class. True, they have to form their buds 
under full sunlight the season before, but as most win- 
dow-gardeners in America have their plants in the 
open air during summer and until late in autumn, this 
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Wia readily apcomplislied. Even the pretty calls lilyig^ 
ftBioliardia, Etiiiopica, as botanists call it, will flower in ~ 
B room deprived of direct sunlight if it has been grown 
ID tlie full sunlight the autumn before. It is hardly 
worlli while iu a chapter of this kind to give lists of 
plants, because frequently they are difficult to obtain, 
and often others quite as good as those reooramended 
may be obtained from friends or neighboring florists. 
In order, however, that the reader may understand the 
class we mean when we say plants which perfect their 
buds the fall before, we may give, in addition to those 
already named, camellia, azalea, periwinkle, deutzia, 
narcissus, amaryllis, and most bulbs. 

There are, however, some plants that flower towards 
the end of their young growth, and which would bloom 
fairly well in partial shade. Among these are orangea 
and lemons. Begonias, a very numerous family, having 
some four hundred species iu a wild state, would af- 
ford a full window-full in tlieraselves. Lily of the 
valley, jasmine, ivy geranium, Haytien myrtle, trade- 
scantia, or spiderwort, commelyua, Kenilworth ivy, 
and saxifrage. 

Those which flower as they grow must, however, 

generally have sunlight In order to get the best effects 

, from them. This is a very large class, of which in 

Unstration the following may be named as adapted to 

I window-culture: geraniums, or pelargoniums, chrys- 

lanthemums, roses, cactuses, mesembryanthemuma, and 

ftmany succulents ; but these, above all, must have the 

I'full sun: fuchsias, mignonette, pansies, mimulus, or 

iiikey-flowers, heliotrope, oleander, rose geraoHi 

«nd a number of other Cape species, such as apn 
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scented pepper, nutmeg, and the like, all of which 
like full sun, musk-plants, maheruia, abutilon, and 
others. 

There are, however, famous window-plants that can- 
not be dispensed with, though grown for their foliage 
alone. The parlor ivy, Senecio scandens and S. ma- 
croglossa, and the good old stand-by, the English ivy, 
with its numerous varieties, are indispensable. The 
india-rubber, Ficus elastica, wax-plant, Hoya car- 
nosa, and the very large family of ferns and lycopo- 
diums, must also have a place. 

If there be an abundance of space, plenty of bright 
light, and we can make sure of victory in the struggle 
with red spider and determined foes in the insect world, 
we may undertake nasturtiums, maurantias, petunias, 
lobelias, balsams, pansies, and such like. These flower 
towards spring, and carry our window-gardening into 
the season when the open air successfully competes 
with our window-work. Those, however, who have 
only small city yards and have their chief flower-gar- 
dens on roofs, balconies, or even window-sills, will find 
these plants just the things to help them to blossoms 
all the year round. 

How to keep out the frost, or rather to keep up the 
heat, so as to have blooming plants all the winter 
through, is often a puzzle with many. But much of 
this Anxiety might be avoided by selecting plants ac- 
cording to the heat that we can afford them. There 
are a large number of wild-flowers, perfectly hardy, 
that bloom almost before the frost is gone, that would 
do perfectly well for rooms in which little or no fire is 
kept. These come forward with so little heat that 
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tliere would be no trouble in having tliem blossom six " 
weeks or two months before they appeared in the open 
air. The dandelion and the buttercup, violets, Eugliah 
primroses, and pansies are of this clays. There are also 
dwarf evei^reens, such as mahouia, perfectly hardy, 
and which flower with very little warmth, that would 
be very desirable. The Japan Eiiouymiis, though not 
flowering, is a very pretty evei^ceen for cold-room 
culture. 

It is, however, in the parlor, dining-room, and the 
bedroom, where the temperature is usually above 60°, 
tliat we want blooming plants ; and even plants natu- 
rally hardy, or nearly so, when forced into vigorous 
growth, must have protection from low temperature 
and from frost. The worst foe in these cases is illumi- 
nating gas; where the pressure on the gas is great, 
some will escape bunnng and get into the room. 
Much of the trouble usually referred to " the dry air 
from the heater" really comes from this, and even 
when the heater is responsible it is rather sulphurous 
vapor than the dryness of the "heat" that is respon- 
sible. Hence all arrangements for warming plant- 
rooms by either gas-jets or from coal-furnaces are 
dangerous. Where wfxid stoves, coke, or coal-oil ar- 
rangements can be introdnced there is no trouble ia 
growing window-plants. Where we are perfectly sure 
no coal-gas will get in from the heater in the cellar, 
we are also safe against danger. It is usually in the 
night-time that plants suffer from these causea. Dami>- 
ers are down, or the fires are banked up for the nigl 
and then with scarcely any draft the gases esc 
the atmosphere instead of going into the emoUe-fli 
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or, the gas being turned down low, aids in the escape 
of a portion unconsumed, WItere tliere is a certainty 
oF enough heat being preserved in a portion of the 
room where the plants are, they may be preserved 
against this danger by having curtains drawn across. 
This is often adopte<l where plants are grown in bay- 
windows. Close-fitting shutters against the glass keep 
out the frost, and curtains drawn against the wall-line 
on the inner side of the bay projection together keep 
the plants sound and safe against frost from without or 
gas witliin. 

To get at the windows for closing shutters or the 
other work, the stages, stands, boxes, or vases in which 
plants are grown, or in which they are placed, should 
be easily movable, and in most cases this will be easily 
accomplished by having castors placed beneath. Exact 
designs for stands or tables are of little use. These 
have to be suited to the room or to one's convenieocea 
iu the room. Where there is a bay-window, however, 
a very pretfy flower-stand is a cone made of two, 
three, or more series of shelves, the upper or terminal 
circle being only large enough for a single pot. This 
should be set on castors so as to easily revolve, when 
each day, or twice each day, the whole mass may be 
turned a little towards the light. Every few days, 
therefore, every plant gets a full share of the light, 
without having to spend its own energies in turning to 
get it. This low, conical stage permits of flowers 
almost from the ground, and admits of arches over, 
formed of English ivy, parlor ivy, or some similar 
twining or trailing plant, wliich adds much to the in- 
terest of the room. Another advantage of this circu- 
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lar stage is tliat it permits of other small stands aadl 
brackets against the wall, and Facing the stage, which, 1 
hy breaking up the space into smiiller sections, adds to 1 
its apparent extent, besides giving light by which moi'e ' 
plants can be growa than when nil are in one solid 
block. Wire stages, galvanized, of course, to prevent 
riit^t, are soiuetimes used, but unless very strongly 
made, which they seldom are, they are not able to bear 
the weight, and soon get distnrbed, or otherwise lose 
favor. Wood, made as light as possible, is best. Ar- 
rangements must be made to catch the waste water; 
saucers under each pot give the best safeguard. Oil- 
cloth, ziuc, or painted tin, slightly elevated iu parts 
and so placed on the ground that all the drip will run 
into one point, where it collects in a vessel, has been 
employed. Some good housekeepers, who know just 
how much water to give plants without waste, slmplj^ 
drop a piece of old burlap under the plants to void 
what may accidentally fall. Ligiit galvanize 
trellises are very useful around and over windows, u^ 
corners, and over doors where there is some light, in 
order to train ivy and other climbing plants. It is 
best, however, to have the wires so tiiat they can be 
easily drawu out from the plants, as it is often desir- 
able to do so, in order that the vines may be taken down 
and dipped in warm water to destroy insects, or [per- 
haps to get at tlie wall to clean and paint, or for other 
causes. Indeed, in order to keep absolute control of 
any event of tills character, the good window-gardener 
seldom permits the vine to twine In its own wilful way 
among the meshes of the wire trellis, but ties the young 
growth along on tlie front face of the trellis as it 
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Then by cutting the tying material the viae can at any 
time be easily taken down. 

Hanging baskets, of course, add naturally to the 
interest of window-culture. Wire baskets, rustic 
baskets formed of roots or knotty brandies, sheila, 
cocoanut-sheJIs with holes or projections to allow of 
ferns or other plants to protrude along the whole 
surface, give great variety. In these days much need 
not be said in a chapter of this character on the 
matter of styles, as every large florist's catalogue is 
filled with them. In a general way we may say tliat 
some of these very pretty things as offered ai-e by no 
means the best to grow plants, and afler some time 
become dirty and shabby; and frequently the com- 
monest things, cheaply made by oneself or tliose 
around, will have more lasting beauty than tJie best 
model from a fancy store. 

Plant-cases are useful for ferns or such plants as 
desire a very close and moist atmosphere. The object 
of this chapter is to encourage chiefly the use of plants 
that produce flowers as room ornaments; hut where it 
is de3it:able to grow plants in cases, it may be well to 
note that it is not well to have the glass perfectly 
close, because moisture condenses on the inside of the 
glass, which is, in many resjjects, iindesirable. It is 
better for many reasons that two portions of the glass 
case be made to open or tilt, in order that the plants 
may be handled or examined easily if necessary, in 
such cases it will be easy to have the opening portion 
ajar at times. 

Aquariums are interesting when pro|>er]y under- 
stood and well cared for. The same principle prevails 
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under water as In the atmosphere, that it requin 
balance of plant and of animal life to lead to health. 
Water in which are only plants soon becomes green 
and unpleasant to look at, while water in which there 
arc no plants tcill not support fish or other living creat- 
ures. The oxygen which plants expire is just what 
the fish require for support, while the carbonic ac^d 
the fish exhale goes towards the support of the pis 
It is this principle that lies at the bottom of sui 
ful aquarium management. Fish or other li 
creatures and plants must go together. It, however, 
requires much care and patience to be very successful. 
The glass must be kept clean to look neat. The 
earth in whicli the plants are to grow must have 
stones or something like this packed around, to keep 
the fish from keeping it; stirred up. Very often the 
fish will 60 eat or worry the water-plants that they 
make only a feeble growth. In such cases it is best to 
have the water-plants ia a pot in the centre of the 
aquarium, and then to have a screen of galvanized 
wire surrounding pot and plants extending up through 
the water, and through whicli only the smallest fish can 
enter. Very few persons, however, continue long to 
take pleasure in room aquariums, chieiiy because in 
spite of the best of care fish become diseased 
when, as already noted, the water smells disagri 
aud interest in the affair ceases. 

It is customary to tell those who would be perfect in 
cultivating window-plants that they cannot work with- 
out tools, and that tlioy ought to have half-leather 
gloves for keeping the hands clean, a pair of sdi 
lienknifu, light ti-owel, water-pot with a spout so 
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that the water will uot come out verj rapidly in water- 
ing, snial] pots, and there should be a movable section 
of small spoilt, so as to make it larger when desirable 
to get at plants some distance from the manipulator. 
A small syringe, a sprayer, and a pocket-leiis to look 
after disease or insects, as well as to examine the more 
minute parts of flowers and plants, in which often lie 
a great deal of interest ; but the successful window- 
gardener is, after all, usually born and not made. We 
Lave endeavored only to lay down several principles, 
and those who will succeed must fill up the details in 
order to become professors of the art. 

A greenhouse is the place wholly given up to the 
growth of plants. A conservatory, in the original use 
of the term, is a greenhouse-like structure, usually 
attached to the dwelling, into which plants are taken 
when in bloom, to be returned to the greenhouse when 
out of flower. The terms are much mixed in these 
modern times; small greenhouses when attached to 
dwellings being often termed conservatories. 

Wherever able to afford the luxury, there is nothing 
more desirable than to have both of them. Then one 
of the objects of this work — which is to encourage the 
use of plants in flower about our home— would be more 
readily attained. It is very desirable for many reasons 
to have the two separate. When the greenhouse is 
separate from tlie dwelling there is no trouble about 
the heating as there is in the dwelling, and all the 
dust and dtrt and confusion incident to cleaning 
wholly avoided. When comparatively no trouble to 
grow plants in a house that is wholly theirs, it re- 
quires much art, skill, and good judgment to grow 
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glass, and so tightly set that no heat can escape. 
The side-lights may be of double sashes, and, if there 
is 8 storm-door to the exit, the interior will be nearly 
fpost-proof. An arrangement to bum a few coal-oil 
lamps during cold nights, or a coke stove, or even in 
many cases the leaving open of the door connecting 
with the retiring-room, will be a sufficient protection 
against frost. 

If more pretentious conservatories are desirable, 
some neat hot-water arrangement will be necessary. 
Where dwelling-houses are heated by steam, — and the 
number of these are continuously increasing, — a radia- 
tor here and there can be very easily introduced. It 
is indeed much in favor of heating any dwelling by 
steam, that it overcomes much of the difficulty usually 
found iu window- or house-gardening. In proportion 
as steam-heating is cheapened and made suitable for 
even small dwellings, will houses with flowers increase 
and attract. Even a greenhouse wholly se|tarated 
from the dwelling may be heated by a connection with 
the same ajiparatus when the dwelling is heated by 



Where the plant-room is to be both greenhouse and 
conservatory, as with a majority of our readers such 
will likely be the case, some care will be required to 
provide light, warmth, and ventilation. It must not 
be forgotten that direct sunlight is necessary to secure 
the best efforts from growing plants for the production 
of flowers, hence the scope of the glass, the aspect, and 
other considerations must have reference to this fact. 
Plants also love to be as near the glass as possible ; 
they are liable to be drawn and spindly when grown 
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u: :i (ii-^taiK^- awav. Oiilr ferns, and those known as 
it!al-}iian:r. dt» well at distances away. Whatever de- 
Hisrn i^ ucii>}iUM, tlieae facts must be kept in view. At 
4»xit linit- luuc-h of the usefulness of a plant-house was 
I()s: liiMUirh tije sup}K)sed necessity of elaborate schemes 
for veiiiilaiioi). Usually, quite enough air will find 
it.- way int'i a greeuhou^^e for the successful growth of 
Iihiiit.-. Tije ventilation should be arranged chiefly 
with the view of jiermitting the lowering of the tem- 
jK-raiure on warm days ; about seventy d^rees is quite 
hi^li enough for a sua*essful conservatory. 

'J'lie arrangement of the conservatory, or combined 
greenhouse and conservatory, will depend wholly on 
till* (Ichiji:!) and the situation. They are often square 
in th«ir ground outline, or are a parallelogram, or a 
ronihination of lines and curves. If ferns, rockeries, 
iH- foiiiitaiii- can be intPHliical, the design may l>e made 
to colli".. r::i :■• \\\v olijects. Usually, however, the 
.-iriiriiMt- '.- ": .: : :r.-iii the architect's plans, without 
any <«'ii-::':.'.: . \^\\\i the plant-cultivator, simply be- 
ian-<f it i:::^'. - .: :■• >oiiic ornamental design for the 
>\lii)le <i\\ri!in;:, ai:ii without the slightest reference to 
llic main (.hiti'i u-y which the conservatory is built. 
NunilxTs ol' >uili atlairs niav be seen in our country, 
rianls cannot be grown in them; they are no perma- 
nent attraction, and too often prove but eye-sores or 
nuisances. Plans are also frequently furnished, by 
even good garden architects, of structures that have 
proved acceptable in some localities, that are of no use 
ju another. It is, in brief, scarcely possible to offer 
HV plans that will be just suited to a conservatory or 
m'lu»d grtH'nhouse. The only safe way is to bear in 
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mind the general principles noted for tlie successful 
growth, protection, and preservation of plauts, and 
then see that the architect's plans of tlie building are 
in harmony with the dwelling and also in harmony 
with these general principles. 

It is altogether differeut with greenhouse buildings; 
these, being separate from the dwelling, stand wholly 
on their own requirements. The design must be 
wholly sulmrdinate to the great object, namely, the 
growth of plants. But even here the arcliitect of the 
dwelling, who knows nothing of plant growth, ia 
called in, and the end may be a beautiful but nearly 
useless structure. Our object is to get plenty of bloom- 
ing plants at all times, and bright sunlight in winter is 
a great aid. Hence a steep pitch that jicrmtts the sun 
to send its rays directly against it is found much better 
than a flatter roof, which may admit pleuty of light 
but notdirect sunlight. The best angle will be one of 
forty-five degrees. Houses are often of a less steep 
slope than this. For the same reason it is best to have 
some perpendicular side sash, as the morning sun 
through these is very favorable to the production of 
flowers. As already noted, elaborate schemes for ven- 
tilation are not thought of as much consequence as 
formerly, but provision must be made for opening 
when the temperature rises above 70° or 80°. For 
this reason framed sash are not in as general use as 
formerly. These were to slide down. Now light bars 
are 6et in from the sills to the ridge-pole the width of 
the panes, and the glass set lu them. Schemes for 
avoiding the use of putly are numerous in tiiese days. 
In our climate putty often cracks, separates from the 
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The upi^jfat or slide glaaees are, however, puttied, as 
the weather does not raiae (he same olijecttoDS liere. 
TbiaBhrleoT boildingiiialledthe'' fixed-roof" system. 
The anangement of the inrade mav vary with the tsste 
of the owner, but he most never forget that the plsDb 
love to be as near the glass as possible, desire as miidi 
sunlight as possible, miist have as many of the sides 
of each plant exposed to the li^t as possible, and jet 
roust be convenient to be easily seen and handled 
Houses may be of a single style; that is to say, ■ 
single line of glass inclining from a back wall, or | 
double span, in which the glass slopes both ways, n 
a ridge-pole in the centre of the house. The form 
is old-fashioned, but winter-flowering plants love tha 
very much. They are easily warmed and coat I 
little, and are easily managed. Sloping shelves i 
placed under the glass till they come down to a li 
about three feet from the floor, then there is a narr 
path, and on the other side near the upright e 
another table. If the house be a double span, 
arrangement of course continues all round If. 

The greatest study comes from heating the j 
houses. A large numljer of plants do not reqaiffi 
temperature of over 55° in order to bloom fro 
during winter. A house suited to tins is calledfl 
One that has plants reqniring 70"^ 
if well or flower the plants is called a hot-houa 
ain subdivided among hot-house plants,* 
".nee, there may be the palm-liouse or the orchW 
le who desire simply plenty of bloomld 
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plants ill the winter to take to the dwelling-house, or 
even to enjoy in the greenhouse itself, do not need very 
elaborate systems of heating. It is only when houses 
are required on an extensive scale that it is particularly 
desirable to have expensive arraogeroeats for hot water 
or steam. Very well made smoke-rooms of fire-brick 
flQe-pi|>e, if seamed from cracking, can be carried under 
the stage. The flues must be kept as much from the 
earth as possible, or the heat will be absorbed and 
dampness obstruct dranght. Wherever a flue can be 
carried round and back, so that the chimney is right 
over the furnace, there is seldom much trouble from 
bad dranght. The fire warms the chimney, and that 
induces draught. Wherever a little more expense is no 
great object hot-water pipes are mnch better, because 
the pipes take so little room, can be taken where flues 
cannot, and are much better and prettier every way. 

Orchid -houses, rose-houaea, and many houses in 
wiiich specialties are wholly grown, give a. great deal 
of pleasure to ihe flower-lover, but these are only 
built when one has already some experience. We 
design here to give but the elementary knowledge that 
will place the wouId-l>e cultivator on the starting-track. 
Our task would not be complete without a few sugges- 
tions on the growth of flowers in the open air. When 
nature furnishes the exhalations from health-giving 
blossoms everywhere about us, instead of wafting it on 
the breezes that have to btar tlieir burdens from flowery 
regions while we are in charge of the ice-king, there is 
less sanitary reason for flower-culture than during tlie 
winter season. But garden art and the culture of 
flowers in rooms and under glass are so closely connected 
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-UM Tiaiu? b;^ fHnwg. Tninad agB.iaa cbese, Cfaimo- 

iiuii'-iiiji r'nurnui*-- F;n«>-diia sa§j«asa, and Jasminnm 
i:... ■.J-.rua t1" w is bictcon ]ciDg bef«« the froa is 
i-.O'- Afcii>ii qnliHLLs immedialelT follows. Honey- 
'■j-.i;.^ 'j'.cijt -i^rtcdj after, ii>en roses, then sweet cle- 
r/jatiir. aifj ti*e.-> iJje largt flowering clematis aad the 
Jaf/d.'i /;'ii)'-_v-u';kle keep np the snocessioa till (he aa- 
Vwiu frmVi ap|)ear. These will mostly grow mixed 
If^'-ilur, mi lliat on the same piece of wall there will 
(m; il'.wi:r» till! whole season through. There are a 
(jiiiiili<-r Iff iiliiulH ihat will cling directly to the wall 
wiiU<>iil. iiity iTiiWiH. For instance, the American and 
,lii\mit iijii|ji<[iipHiH, llie trumpet- vine, the Japan and 
Aiiici'li'iiJi r'liiiiliiiiK hy(]ruiij;(}as, cunonymus, and the 
liiitiiKi'iiitM vtii'iclicM (if Kiiglish ivy. This is nearly 
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the full list, and therefore does not afford the rich 
variety a trellis gives. Some have thought such cling- 
ing vines keep the walls damp. But this is a mistake, 
unless some of the branches are permitted to obstruct 
the gutters or choke the conduits. They rather keep 
the walls dry: the numerous rootlets by which they 
cling absorb moisture. The dryest walls in the world 
are tlie walls of the old ivy-covered ruins in the moist 
climate of Northern Europe. Where walls are very 
smooth the evergreen or English ivy does not adhere 
well, but if the American ampelopsis or trumpet are 
planted with it, t)ie extra assistance enables it to hold. 

Beds of hardy lierbaceous plants and hardy annuals 
are particularly desirable for furnishing a great variety 
of forms during every season of the year. 

Since what is known as the bedding or massing sy^- 
tem has come into vogue, there has been found a great 
want of flowering plants in most gardens. These beds 
are fonnd worthy of plants with colored leaves, such 
as coleus or achyranthus, or with numerous varieties of 
geraniums, petunias, or similar well-known plants. In 
these fashionable gardens hardly any place has been 
left for the great variety of flowering plante old-fash- 
ioned gardens once had. But their culture should be 
encouraged. There is nothing better for these than 
long, narrow borders, where tiie flowers may be gath- 
ered and admired without walking in among them; 
the taller planls, like columbines, phloses, and lark- 
spur, behind, and low^rowing plants in front. It is 
the custom to sow annuals in fi'out or between these, 
but, if space can be aflbrdecl, the annuals do much bet- 
ter sown by themselves. Por an edging for these uar- 
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row beds there is nothing better than box, kept loW 

shearing every other year. Many people have these 
borders of hardy flowers in connection witli the vege- 
table ganlen. Some four feet from the garden wall 
may be a row of currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
swamp peaa, or other low-growing busli or tree, and the 
space between is the liardy flower-garden. 

Specialties in tlie way of flowers are often indulged 
in. For instance, one may have beds lu whith in the 
fall are planted tulips, hyacinths, crocus, or other hardy 
Dutch bulbs; at the same ti me lily bulbs may be planted 
with them. In the spring the Dutch bulba will fade, 
and may be carefully taken and planted in some tem- 
porary place thickly, to mature. The space between 
the lilies may then be filled by gladiolus. In this way 
the one bed has flowers the whole year : hyacinths in 
spring, lilies in auramerj gladiolus in the fail. A good 
autumn specialty is a collection of plants of the aster 
and golden-rod family; but separate beds for these im- 
ply nothing iu bloom for the whole spring and summer. 
These are better when grown in connection with flow- 
ering shrubs, and especially with the rhododendron. 
Beds of rhododendrons are gaining in popularity from 
year to year. The soil for them has to be made so light 
that it will never get dry, and yet have cool, moist air 
always circulating through it. A well-Klrained soil, 
and then filled to a tliird of its liulk with broken 
stone, is one of the best rhododendron carpets. These 
flower in summer. Then around the bed may be a 
space wide enough for asters, golden-roda, or any plant 
that flowers freely in the fall, riowering shrubs give 
a great attraction to the garden. These are usually 
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tered over the lawn, or perhaps set in groups here 
^ there on the grass; but excellent effects may often 
]=2ad by having them occasionally in open beds, and 
:vather wide, so that the taller and stronger-growing 
^l>aceous plant may be set in front and between. 
■^ i<i^ivering shrubs, as a rule, have only a week or two 
^ach kind of flower. By a judicious selection some- 
ig will be in bloom the whole season through ; still, 
will be many bushes for months without anything, 
therefore the introduction of hardy herbaceous 
P^^^^nts among them, where it can be done, is an excel- 
practice. 

'he rose, of course, is always a favorite specialty, 

these are much the best in beds by themselves. A 

C2ollection of a number of beds is called a rosery. 

aitever design is adopted, the separate beds should 

^^'^'^^•^ys be narrow, so that there shall be no necessity to 

iu among them. Grass walks kept neatly mown 

best for rose-gardens, and not so hot as those of 

€ or gravel. Those who take great pride in their 

'^^^^^^s-gardens have trellises and arches in porticos, ac- 

ing to the dictates of taste, on whicli the climbing 

cties are trained. 

'rees are not often planted for the flowers they pro- 

^^^^^ so much as for the beauty of their forms or grate- 

^*^ shade. But magnolias, catalpas, paulownias, and 

^^**^« others have many floral attractions besides the 

P*^5lsure they afford in other respects. In older works 

^* "the kind that we are preparing for the reader, it was 

*^^ custom to give lists of varieties of trees, shrubs, 

^^d flowers the cultivator might plant. But the varie- 

^^^ have become so numerous that a book with fresh 
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lists to-day becomes quite stale to-morrow, and, besides ^ 
in these days the descriptive catalogues of leading flo — 
rists and nurserymen are everywhere obtainable by" 
mail. Selections can easily be made, and fresh fronr 
year to year. In a general way it may be observed thatr 
the chief failure in the cultivation of out-door flowers 
comes from the poverty of the soil. Flowers want 
good feeding as well as fruits and vegetables. The soil 
in the flower-beds should be either frequently changed, 
which is the best practice, or good well-decayed manure 
added from year to year. 

The leading object in this chapter on gardening has 
not been to teach the art, — that will have to be studied 
from more elaborate works, — but rather to occupy a 
hitherto untrodden field, — the offering of practical sug- 
gestions whereby householders may successfully sur- 
round themselves by blooming plants all the year 
round. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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wild-flowera in nature — Climatio effeola uf foresti looal in oho.rBOt6r. 

The swiftness with which public as well as profes- 
sional iuterest in the subject of forestry has in recent 
times been increasing may be stated as showing the 
present to be a peculiarly opportune season for making 
a calm and exhaustive study of the theme. The sub- 
ject of the diverse relations of forest-growth to states 
of climate and the soil embraces numerous important 
elements, some of which are not only complicating but 
also really conflicting, and hence has arisen considerable 
division of opinion among the foremost authorities. 
Since the higher branches of this science involve issues 
of leading importance to the public weal, there is no 
ground for apprehending that the sanitarian will conse- 
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crate thereto more investigation than their import&i 
deserves. As every one knows, there was a t)erii 
in the history of different nations when forests were 
opined to be practically without limit. As in times co- 
eval with the days of the ancient Greeks and Komans, 
when "a man was famous according as he had lifted 
up axes ujHm the thick trees," bo already from un- 
known antiquity our ancestors were celebrated for their 
industry in felling our own wellnigh limitless timber- 
growth. The public press as well as scieutific writers 
frequently have been and still are raising a timely cry 
of warning against the wanton devastation of forest- 
trees. That such remonstrances are not needless will 
become clear to any one who will carefully examine 
the recorded painful experiences of many Oriental 
countries which have been the result of human im- 
I providence, the physical history of this portion of the 
1 globe furnishing numerous and important examples. 
Of the latter a few striking localities may be men- 
tioned, — namely, Spain, Southern Italy, Persia, Greece, 
Turkey, and Southern Africa. At a more recent 
period desolation to an equal degree came upon the 
French empire, with unequalled suddenness. In Enj 
land, centuries ago, the rapid disforesting of the 
lands began to excite trepidation for the evil 
rquences resulting from this course. Owing to the fact 
' that in Germany, France, England, and America very 
general and lively interest was at an early period 
cited by this wasteful clearing of the woodland, mi 
vires of public policy have been and still are advocsl 
looking to a system of wise management of the foi 
or the efficient repression of their devastation, 
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Thiis far the almost universal experience of tourists 
has been that wherever in past time the forests have 
been cleared away by a populace the effect has been 
most lamentable, the smaller streams drying up, fol- 
lowed by infertility of soil, insalubrity of climate, and 
sometimes utter desolation. Frequently associated with 
the extermination of the forests the population has been 
observed to be meagre. Though of a negative sort, 
the above statements evidencing the baneful results of 
wholesale denudation of the land serve in themselves 
to indicate the undoubted economic, industrial, and 
hygienic value of foreat-trees to a people. And 
while it would be an easy task to multiply similar 
instanoea indefinitely, from the writings of the best 
minds of all past ages, to pursue furlher this line of 
evidence would be unnecessary, in view of the iact 
that the writer purposes to bring forward the positive 
proof at hand, showing how forests favorably affect 
conditions of soil and climate. 

The relation of forest vegetation to the soil and 
running streams is a subject which has secured the 
attention of civilized nations of all ages, and it 
admits of approximate precision of statement; but 
since it in an indirect way only affects (he question 
of their better climate-influences, its discussion will 
here be limited to a few general considerations. A 
leading effect of wooded districts is to preserve the 
moisture of the soil without favoring excessive hu- 
midity of the superficial strata. To account for this 
it is necessary to consider, first, the action of woods in 
impeding evaporation from their soil. That savant, 
Ebermayer, has, as the result of trustworthy meteoro- 
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logical observations on forMtry, arrived at tlie follow 
iiig Gouclusiuii: "If from the soil of an open space" 
one hundred parts of water evaporate, theu from the 
soil of a forest free from underwood thirty-eight 
parts would evaporate, aud from a soil covered with 
uuderwood only fifteen parts would evaporate." lu 
general, the trees are always supplied with au abuu- 
danee of moisture for transpiration, owing in great 
part to the power which the roots have to attract 
moisture from every direction and to direct the rainfall 
along their surfaces to great depths, partly to their 
]>ower of retaining the r.iinfall in their net-work of 
smaller rootlets, to be in due season absorbed by the 
myriads of root-hairs, and partly also to the efficacy of 
the v^table mould usually carpeting the soil of the 
foi-est to soak up water and prevent its running off 
rapidly through superUcial chanoela. The action of 
fon^ls in this regard, it will appear obvious to the 
reader, must vary greatly in accordance with their 
situation, being favored more by level than by sloping 
surfaces. On steep elevations, tbeir effect to nullify 
destructive avalanches 13 fully appreciated. The 
above facts furnish a simple interpretation of how 
tracts of woodland prevent freshets, wiiicb are known 
to produce marked destructive changes, more espe- 
cially on the hill-sides and mountainous slopes of uu- 
wooded districts. But they are worthy of elaborate 
mention chiefly as affecting agriculture and other in- 
dustries of civilized life. 

The above facts also explain clearly how fore 
feed springs and maintain smaller streams on the c 
hand, and with equal certainty why the clearing ( 
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wooded regions causes as a necessary result the drying 
up of wells, springs, and rivulets. 

To show even more conclusively that streams and 
rivulets owe their origin and i)ermanence to the 
woodland, they have reappeared after reforesting the 
places which had been cleared. Again, obviously, 
this influence of woods is of great importance to the 
inhabitants of cities, on account of its influence in 
maintaining and regulating the water-supply. An- 
other evil resulting from the disforesting of a large 
area is the occurrence of severe droughts, which are 
quite usually the consequence of excessive surface- 
drainage, it having been established that less than 
one-third of the rainfall should directly drain off 
into the streams. As a matter of practical experi- 
ence, the people of such localities suffer from fre- 
quent floods followed by drought, while their streams 
are subject to great vacillations. Since the forest 
soil is at all times provided with an adequate supply 
for transpiration, not excepting the dry season, and 
its moisture is ample to keep up the flow of springs 
perpetually, the equable humidity of forest soil as a 
factor in obviating droughts, with their baneful con- 
sequences to crops of all sorts, with depopulation as 
the final result, is, in point of practical import, rarely 
equalled. The fact that the humidity of the forest 
soil is less variable than that outside sustains impor- 
tant etiological relations to certain epidemic diseases. 
As has been shown in a previous chapter, the malarial 
germ, among other essential conditions, demands for 
its multiplication and development a certain degree of 
humidity of the soil. The reader should not fail to 
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recount here the remaining concomitants of esscnti 
importance to procince the paroxysmal fevers, namely, 
a tera|>erature uot below tJ7° Fahr. aud the direct 
action of the free oxygen of the air upon the ma- 
larial soil. This theory, advanced by Professor Tom- 
niasi Crudeli, as before stated, furnishes a sutisfactory 
explanatiou of numerous phenomena connected with 
the various expressions of this disorder, hitherto inex- 
plicable. The vexed question, what is the real rela- 
tioLship existing between forest vegetation and soil on 
the one hand and malarial fevei-s on the other, has iu 
the paflt been much, though variously, discussed. Tlie 
branch of this theme relating to the part played by 
growing vegetation involves issues which may, for 
convenience of arrangement, be discussed under three 
heads: The chemico-vital influeoce of trees; their 
mechanical influence in arresting the convection of 
malaria ; their influence upon the humidity of the 



With regard to tlie last element, it is necessary onlj 
to state that the physiological functions of vegetabli 
life, transpiration iu particular, under ordinary circui 
stances, tends rather to lessen thau to augment the 
moisture of the forest soil. The foundation of experi- 
mental proof, which seems to be ample to establish this 
proposition, will be hereafter furnished when treating 
of transpiration from the forest. On the other hand, 
the value of subsoil drainage, it may be stated, with 
the view of riddiug highly- malarial soil of its redun- 
dant moisture, can be proved by a concensus of medical 
opinion ; aud in cousequeuce of a full appreciation 
this fact, numerous hydraulic systems have been d< 
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vised, with varying, though on the whole excellent, 
results. To achieve the same happy object, it has been 
recommended to plant trees, the nural)er to be propor- 
tfoDate to the needs and extent of any special locality. 
This application of a scientific principle is best adapted 
to soils having no natural subsoil drainage, as, for ex- 
ample, in marshy districts, under which conditions they 
have a decided drying effect. The rate of the process of 
transpiration, it will be remembered, is practically uni- 
form during clear weather, thus speedily getting rid of 
the redundancy, especially during dry periods. Again, 
the trunks of the trees and their branches act as large 
and efficient reservoirs for the storage of a considerable 
part of the rainfall ; and this is drunk up by the roots 
almost as soon as precipitated. From these considera- 
tions it would naturally be inferred, therefore, that low, 
marshy ground would be rendered drier by the cultiva- 
tion of trees in due proportion. Happily, there is 
historical basis for familiar observations of a practical 
kind to bear out this idea, though space fails me to cite 
more than two authorities. In a parliamentary report 
on the resources and needs of Ireland for forest culti- 
vation, Mr. D. Horwitz, forest conservator of Den- 
mark, observes that " swam])s and morasses are created 
in Ireland from the want of trees to drink up the super- 
fluous moisture." According to the observations of 
Gimlet, in Algeria, extremely malarious districts have 
been rendered quite harmless in four or five years by 
the absorbent action of, and the evaporation from, the 
leaves of the Eucalyptus globulus. (" Sanitary Influ- 
ences of Forests, '^ loe. dt, by the author.) Whether 
or not it is intended to be regarded as a mark of posi- 
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tive superior merit, the writer is not in a position t 
state, but certain it is that no other species has been 
placed before the Eucalyptus for drawing moisture 
from the earth. Physiologically, it is to be remem- 
bered that Eucalyptus is an active transpirer, exceeding 
most other forest species, and its strong aroma must 
possess correlative powers of purification of the atmos- 
phere ; but these seeming advantages are perhaps wholly 
counterbalanced by the well-known difficulties attending 
previous effi)rts at their cultivation in many conditions 
of climate and soil. And although successfully culti- 
vated in certain malarious localities, they do not in- 
variably furnish immunity from its ravages, since, as 
|)ointed out by Professor Tommasi Crudeli, even in the 
southern hemisphere, the original home of the Eucalyp- 
tus, there are Eucalyptus forests which are very malari- 
ous ; a fact demonstrated by Mr. Liversige, professor 
in the University of Australia. "Among us also,'^ he 
continues, " although everybody was convinced by the 
statements of the press that the locality of the Tre 
Fontane, near Rome, had been freed from malaria by 
means of the Eucalyptus, people were disagreeably 
surprised by an outbreak of very grave fever occurring 
throughout the whole colony in 1882, a year in which 
all the rest of the Roman Campagna enjoyed an excep- 
tional salubrity.'' But to show that this illustrious 
savant has formed an opinion to some extent in har- 
mony with the view of those observers who have had 
brought to their observation convincing practical proof 
of the efficacy of trees in rendering areas of humid soil 
more wholesome, the following statement, which occurs 
in the same article, may be quoted : " There is nothing to 
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opjiose the admission tliat these plantations, when prop- 
erly maiie, may sometimes have Ijeen of great utiliiy." 
Though it may with confidence be insisted that the 
balance of testimony is on the side of their beneficial 
influence in lessening the danger from the damaging 
activily of the malarial germ, since they strike only at 
one of the three conditions essential to its develop- 
ment, to go so far as to claim that forests are, under 
the conditions above outlined, an infallible means of 
preventing the disease in question, would be to occupy 
extreme ground. As forests during the cold season 
distil into the atmosphere little or no moisture, and as 
their deejwr underlying root-terminals, as before ex- 
plained, after a sponge-like fashion hold considerable 
moisture in the soil, the earth in their vicinity must 
be more humid than elsewhere, and it would appear 
from such considerations that they must prove to be 
powerful in favoring the development of the specific 
ferment in the soil in winter; but as one of the requi- 
site conditions ia a temperature not below 67° Fahr., 
malaria, despite the greater humidity of the soil, is 
rarely developed in winter. It is well to note here 
that the temperature of the soil which is not exposed 
to irradiation is 4° C. lower than that of the external 
Boil, that so there may be, and doubtless are, times 
when the difference between these two localities is of 
Buch a degree as thai the lower temperature of the forest 
soil — the latter falling below the required minimum 
— shall prohibit the production of malaria within the 
forest, while external to the latter, owing to the higher 
temperature of the soil there, the malarial ferment 
may be in process of development and multiplication. 
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Od tlie other hand, the disease not unfreqaently has 
been observed to i)revail extensively in districts where 
soil contained far less tlian the average per centani of 
ground-water. Indeed, whatever differences of opinion 
may exist as to the conditions to be exacted to produce 
malaria, it is a remarkable fact that after a heavy 
rainfall a sinking of the ground-water below a certain 
level, as, for instance, during a dry period following in 
the wake of a heavy freshet, malarial outbreaks are 
both frequent and severe. In explanation of this fact, 
it may be stated that when the ground-water rises to a 
high mark the s]>ecific ferment may be carried near the 
exposed surface of the soil, in which situation it would 
afford opportunity to be operated upon by the two 
conditions, temperature and the free oxygen of the air, 
after the subsidence of the ground-water. Having 
shown forests to be preservers of a uniform degree of 
moisture in their soil, there cau be no gainsaying tbeir 
effectiveness in securing more or less freedom from 
malarial infection, under the conditions last nametl. 

Here dawns a remarkable truth: in all uuwooded 
regions where the earth may be wholly dry one day 
and in consequence of storm subject to Qood on the 
next, forest cultivation would coostitute a prompt and 
efficient means of check mating not only denudation 
and threatening unproductiveness of the soil, but also 
give a greater free<lora from insurrections of " shakers." 
It is au all-important double fact to which earnest 
attention is here directed, to wit: that in low, moist, 
or marshy localities forest-cniture under proper regula- 
tion forms an important factor in lessening the liability 
to malaria by lessening the humidity of the soil, while 
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in billy or mountainous regions forest-growth likewise 
lessens the liability to this affection by maintaining a 
more rigidly uniform standard of moisture than out- 
side, though in different degrees. The present inquiry, 
it should be noted, does not refer to residence under 
the shadow of an extended area of woods, but to a 
habitat in proximity to the latter, if regard be paid to 
the needs of the locality and to geographical distribu- 
tion, the rules for which will be pointed out hereafter. 
The writer is fully aware that treatises by eminent 
writers upon the same subject frequently take a dif- 
ferent view, contending that forests have a twofold 
effect, — namely, that of greatly increasing the humidity 
of the soil and contributing with equal certainty to 
render the climate insalubrious, more especially favor- 
ing the prevalence of malarial diseases. Nor can this 
opinion be said to be leagued with fanaticism, since 
universal experience has proved it to be sound under 
certain conditions of topography and character of for- 
est species. If, for instance, reference be had only to 
the deep, dense forests of the tropical regions, with 
their luxuriant undergrowth of humble vegetation 
and their thick covering of vegetable mould in a par- 
tial state of decay, there is truth in the proposition 
that plantations moisten the soil to an extent unde- 
sirable, and tend to augment the danger from malaria 
to an equal degree. But we are here contending for 
the beneficial effects of forests under widely different 
conditions, or, in other words, for the favorable in- 
fluence of woods in fair proportion in temperate 
climates under the direction of competent authority. 
The forests of old, above alluded to, are objectionable 
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bwause of their greater density and because tli^ 
embrace enornaous areas of territory, though 
Btill greater part owing to the presence of thick bibu- 
lous humu3 overlying the soil of the forest, which 
latter condition forms an excellent receptacle for the 
malarial germ in districts naturally malarious, being 
sufficiently moiat, thus placing it in conditions most 
favorable to be acted upon by the warm climate and 
the free oxygen of the atmosphere. This observation, 
though true of the extensive tropical forests, is wholly 
inapplicable to the presence of a per centum of wood- 
land such as necessary for climatic Influences iu tem- 
perate climates, so that the justice of our position is 
not disproved by it. The consideration of the sani- 
tary effects of the humua overlying the forest soil ia 
here arrived at, and deserves a moment's attention. 
It presents difEculties of considerable magnitude. Hu- 
mus, as before incidentally pointed out, has some 
advantages, and equal certain disadvantages. The 
benefits of vegotahle mould from a sanitary point 
of view should be restate*!. They are : the power it 
jmssesscs to absorb a portion of the rainfall and 
prevent it coursing down hills and mountain-slopes, 
causing superficial erosions, and for a like reason to 
assist to preserve the moisture in the soil of the forest. 
It is also an active agency in promoting the fertility 
of the forest soil, A positively disappointing influence 
of humus, if it he very thick, is to produce an increased 
dampness of the superficial strata in all places, save 
when located on the steeper slopes. In this humid 
state of the surface-soil and of the heavy layer of 
humus covering it, lies, for reasons above given, au 
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imminent danger of bringing about those concauses 
which result in the production of malaria. A practical 
lesson may be drawn from this simple fact; that is, 
the importance of thinning out the dense underbrush 
and removing the injurious covering of mould, in 
regions known to be malarial. This could be ac- 
complished without cause for being apprehensive of 
the evil consequences in the way of physical de- 
terioration, and such a course would also facilitate 
evaporation from the soil, while the moisture not 
evaporated would, as is always the case, be con- 
veyed by the roots to the deeper strata far beyond 
the reach of surface-evaporation. For obvious rea- 
sons, such a precaution is to be deemed unnecessary 
on precipitous mountain-slopes. To allow more than 
a meagre proportion of mould and underbrush in 
general is a matter of the utmost importance, de- 
manding that it should form the basis of a suitable 
public policy. In concluding the present discussion 
of the relation of forest-growth to humidity of soil 
and the origin and the dispersion of the malarial 
diseases, it remains to be pointed out that the greater 
equanimity of the moisture of the forest soil is in 
some measure to be accounted for by the fact that 
the rainfall is more evenly distributed than in un- 
wooded districts. Notwithstanding the fact that for- 
ests effect a conservation of the moisture of the soil, 
there .are, it should be remarked, numerous wooded 
districts, even on high elevations, under the shadows 
of whose forests malarial diseases rarely or never 
occur. 

The chemico-vital action of forests in counteracting 

23* 
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malanal diseases is an aspect of the subject which may 
be di>p<>^ of sommarilyy since this may be said to 
be bat slight. Of all the attainable facts pertaining 
thereto, none aS<»d satisfactory evidence that their 
physiolc^cal proc^ses, <Mr any emanations resulting 
from the laner, exercise the desirable efiect of being 
in any sense antidotal to this ferment, except the 
function of the generation of ozone, which, though it 
cannot destroy by oxidation the disease-producing 
germs, must, however, destroy much of the organic at- 
ma^pheric impurities acting as disease-carriers. Owing 
to the strong absorbing powers of forest-growth and 
humble vegetation generally, a purifying influence 
of no mean importance is exercised upon the soil, 
which is frequently more or less befouled by the prod- 
ucts of surface-drainage from the nearest habitations. 
Upon this jK>int Professor von Pettenkofer pertinently 
remarks : ^* If this refuse matter remains in soil desti- 
tute of growing vegetation, further decomposition sets 
in, and other processes are induced not always of a 
salubrious nature, but often deleterious, the products of 
which reach us by means of air or water, and many 
penetrate into our house.** Although living vegetation 
sucks up much of the waste products which must be 
regarded as hurtful, and would otherwise be returned 
in the form of vapor to the snpeijacent atmosphere, 
there is no positive proof of the fact that the malarial 
germ can be thus rendered innocuous; or, in other 
words, that growing v^etable life, owing to its strong 
powers of imbibition from the soil, is to be regarded 
as a prophylactic measure against the disease under 
discussion. 
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As has been frequently remarked by writers on the 
subject, trees in belts or masses, or even heavy shrub- 
bery placed between the originating places of the germs 
of malaria and human habitations, afford efficient pro- 
tection from paroxysmal diseases. From the wonderful 
unanimity of recorded observations by physicians living 
in malarial districts, this fact may be looked upon as 
proved beyond peradventure. 

How is the effect in question produced? High 
authority. Professors Flint and Metcalfe among others, 
believes that the malarial germ has a peculiar affinity 
for vegetable life as well as organic matter in general. 

Though thought by most authorities to be effected 
mechanically, this observation and the underlying 
principle it involves have up to within a recent period 
been regarded as really inexplicable ; but there is af- 
forded a probable interpretation by the results of some 
simple experiments by Professor Tyndall. 

He found that the air of enclosed boxes at the ex- 
piration of three days no longer contained any of the 
microscopical particles invariably suspended in ordi- 
nary air, these having all attached themselves to the 
sides of the boxes. Into similar boxes he introduced 
different infusions of meat and vegetables, which for 
weeks and months remained unchanged, while, as was 
to be expected, when the same infusions were exposed 
to the general atmosphere, they speedily underwent de- 
composition, becoming alive with bacteria. (" Floating 
Matter in the Air," John Tyndall, F.R.8., 1882; 
quoted by J. F. A. Adams, " Sanitary Forest-culture,*^ 
1884.) If, then, minute air-borne matter has an affin- 
ity for organic surfaces indifferently, it can be easily 
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■tiglMn growtli, by arresting the onward 
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malaria was followed 
would not prove to be a 
been frequent! v done i>v 
adduce but two, which are quite typical. Though oft 
quoled as au evidence of the practicability of trees as 
efBaent intercepters, the clearing away of the forests 
growth between the Pontine marshes and the city of 
Home more tlian a century ago, at the request of Pope 
Benedict against the recalcitrations of Laucisci, should 
be placed foremost. 

The result in this instance was a decided outbreak of 
malaria in Rome, in some portions of which it was so 
virulent as to render tliem uninhabitable. 

A few rows of suuflowers, planted between the Wash- 
ington Observatory and the marshy banks of the Poto- 
mac, in the opinion of Lieutenant Maury, had defended 
the inmates of that establishment from the paroxysmal 
fevers to which they were formerly liable. In Italy 
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Maury's exiieriiuente Lave been repeated. Large plan- 
tations of sunflowers have been made upon llie alluvial 
deposits of Oglio, above its entrance into the Lake of 
Isco, near Piscine, and it is said with favorable results 
to the health of tie neighborhood (March, G. P., 
"Man and Nature," I'k. fii., pp. 154,165; quoted 
from Saloagnoli, Memo'irii Sulie, Maremme lascani, pp. 
213, 214). 

In later times the observation has been repeatedly 
made by competent authorities that variations in the 
moisture of the soil, to the extent either of rising above 
or falling below a certain level, eserts a marked influ- 
ence upon the prevalence and fatality of typhoid fever 
and cholera ; while conversely, if tlie degree of humid- 
ity remains within certain limits of variation, these 
diseases are not so likely to become epidemic. Apply- 
ing the facts before adduced in regard to the action of 
foresla upon the moisture in the soil, their obvious 
effect to lessen the prevalence of the diseases last men- 
tioned requires no commentary. 

Practically, Von Pettenkofer, who is the most earnest 
champion of tliis school, has shown how forests and 
plantations act as efScient preventives of cholera. " It 
has always been observed," he tells us, " that villages m 
wooded districts suffer less from the disease than those , 
in treeless plains." He proceeds : " Many instances of 
this are given in the reports of Dr. Bryden (president 
of the Statistical Office in Calcutta) and Dr. Murray, 
inspector of hospilals. For instance, Bryden ("Epi- 
demic Cholera in the Bengal Presidency," 1869, p. 
225) compares the district of the Mahanadda, one of 
the northern tributaries of the Ganges, the almost tree- 
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racks, which stand between four rows of mango-trees, 

but are yet to a certain extent open, suffered mucli less 

than the Fourth European Regiment, whose quarters 

'Were on a hill exposed to the full force of the wind ; 

'while the Bengal Horse Artillery, who were in a picket 

of mango-trees, had not a single case of sickness ; and 

^e exemption cannot be regarded as accidental, as the 

Bext year the comparative immunity was precisely the 

same.'^ (" Report on the Treatment of Epidemic Chol- 

»a;' 1869, p. 4.) 

In his paper Von Pettenkofer proceeds : " We need 
^ot, however, go to India to ol)serve similar instances 
0^ the influence of a certain degree of moisture in the 
^il favored by woods or other conditions ; we can find 
"^em much nearer home. In the cholera epidemic of 
1854, in Bavaria, it was generally observed that the 
places in the moors were spared, in spite of tlie other- 
'^^se bad condition of the inhabitants. The great plain 
^* the Danube, from Neuburg to Ingolstadt, was sur- 
^^^nded by places where it was epidemic, while in the 
P^^n itself there were but a few scattered cases. The 
^^e thing has been demonstrated by lleinhard, presi- 
dent of the Saxon Medical College. Cholera has 
"Visited Saxony eight times since 1836, and every time 
^^ spared the northerly district between Pleisse and 
Spree, where ague is endemic. 

'* In the English Garden at Munich there are several 
huildings not sparsely tenanted, — the Diana Baths, the 
Chinese Tower, with a tavern and out-buildings, the 
Gendarmerie Station, and the Kleinkessellohe. In the 
three outbreaks of cholera at Munich, none of these 
places have been affected by it. This fact is the more 
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aiirprisiiig:, as three of them comprise public taverns, 
into which the disease-germa must have been oocasion- 
ally intrcxhiced by the public ; yet there was no epi- 
demic in these houses, although it prevailed lately 
immediately Ijeyond the English Garden and close to 
the Diana Baths in 1854 and 1873. It must have 
been accidental that no isolatetl cases occurred, as the 
inmates of the Chinese Tower or the Kleiukessellohe 
might have caught it in Munich, as others did who 
came from a distance; but had there been single cases 
prubably no epidemic would have tx^urred in these 
houses. Even if these deductions must be accepted 
with caution from an etiulogical point of view, still, on 
the whole, they indisputably tell to favor of trees and 
woods," 

Of all the e^ta of forest-growth, the purely cli- 
matic are to be regarded as being of greatest philo- 
sophical interest and practical significance, though they 
undeniably involve inquiries which are both difScult 
and obscure. About tlie year 1864, Marsh {loc. bU,, 
p. 194), in discussing the meteorological influence of 
forests, remarked that the conclusions of pliysicists re- 
specting them are in a great degree inferential, only not 
founded on experiment or direct observation. Under 
such circumstances it will not be surprising to the 
reader who has not already informed himself upon this 
particular issue to learn that prior to the above period 
the conclusions reache<I by leading authorities were 
quite inharmonious. While space fails me to discuss 
the various views of the older writers, and which dis- 
could lead to no useful results, it may aid in 
itercstiug the reader to note that the latest and best 
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light tbrown upon tlie main elements of the question 
has been in tlie shape of knowledge gained hy direct 
experiment, and therefore of a nature calculated to 
settle some of the poinls involved defiuitcly. The 
balance of argument and opinion to-day (March, 1886), 
it may be trntiifully alleged, is on the side in favor of 
the marked beneficial climatin effects of forest vege- 
tation. It is but fair to observe, however, tliat a few 
observers of note deny any efi'ects of woods upon the 
leading climatic elements, namely, temjHiratnre, humid- 
ity, and so on ; but this assumption rests, we think, on 
too slender evidence to be entitled to credence. It may 
with confidence be assumed that forests affect favor- 
ably the chief meteorological conditions, if we except 
special cases, or, in other words, regions where the 
natural advantages of climate are perhaps unequalled. 
One of the ways in which forests exert an influence 
upon the climate is by opposing resistance to the free 
passage of wind-currents. This element of the questiouj 
though, perhaps, more firmly established than any other, 
is of too great im[>ortaiice to be disposed of in a sum- 
mary manner. Evidently trees are well adapted to 
break the foi'ce of the winds, since the branches, and 
particularly the leaves, on account of their immense 
numbers and nearness to one another, act as efficient 
bearers; the trunk in turn, holding up tlie bushy tree- 
top, defies the tempest, while the roots on their part are 
extending their grip on "mother earth" in order to 
support the stem. The particles of air not checked by 
the first row of trees to tlie windward would, it is clear, 
have their force diminished, and would be promptly 
checked by tlie trees to the rear. In this r 
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Biilerable maeaes or even bella of trees, by intercepting 
strong wind-current", afford fihelter to man, the crops, 
and hunahler vegetation generally to the leeward, from 
the chilly blasts of winter as well as the drying winda 
of siimnier, thua having the effect to modify extremes 
of temperature, rendering summer less sultry and win- 

In tempering chilly spring and autumn winds, they 
lengthen relatively the warm season or terra of vegeta- 
ble growth and development. To the agriculturist 
this fact is highly important, since on the one hand 
certain crops are slow in maturing, and on the other the 
bleak winds are in many nnwooded regions known to 
be highly unfavorable to the maturation of frtiit-crops 
and harvests. It has been many times observed that, 
given similar soils, fruit grown in the city surpasses in 
quality and size that grown in the country, — a fact 
a3cril)able to the more effectual shelter in the former 
than in the latter locality. 

Of little less importance, perhaps, is the effect exer- 
cised by forests in protecting from the drying winds of 
midsummer, which are frequently the cause of blighted 
crops and of other mischief, producing their untoward 
results by enhancing evaporation from vegetation and 
the open soil during the dry season. For similar 
reasons, there is need of woods ever on our coasts. 
The sea-breezes ou striking the land become warmed, 
whereby their capacity for moisture is greatly increased, 
thus naturally absorbing the earth's moisture with 
avidity and producing a parching influence. In 
France the experiment of planting trees in belts one 
hundred metres apart bas been tried, and with marked 
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benefit to the climate, and the practice has been tliought 
to be worthy of imitattoD ia our own and other coun- 
tries. 

As has already been incidentally mentioned, tlie 
temperature of the soil of the woodland ia several 
degrees lower tJian that outside. According to Eber- 
mayer, tlie trunks of the trees "breast-high" are 5" 
Centigrade lower in temperHlure than the air of the 
forest ; but this difiTerence of temperature, it is to be 
noted, is nearly maintained when comparing the tem- 
perature of the tops of the forest-trees with the forest 
air. Eberraayer speaks of the temperature of the trees 
in 8 forest as being abeays lower than the air of the 
forest. This admits of easy explanation : the rapid 
transpiration of watery vapor from the foliage, beau- 
tifully shown by our own researches {supra), renders 
the action of the solar rays neutral, thus reducing the 
temperature considerably. 

During the warm season the air of the forest is 
cooler than the opeo aii-, — a fact due to several co- 
operative influences. As will be hereafter demou- 
BtrateJ, the air of the forest contains a somewhat 
higher standard of average humidity, and any increase 
in the amount of moisture in the air it is well under- 
stood reduces the temperature, though the fall ia not 
always proportional. Tliat eminent physician, Dr. 
Frankland, is made to say that he considers the moist- 
ure in tlie atmosphere of England as lowering the tem- 
perature from fifteen to twenty-five degrees (Dr. Elod- 
get, Journal American Mediad Associatioti, August 23, 
1884). 

Au emiuent Russian obaerver, M. \V(K!ikofr, iias re- 
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cently called attention to the depressing efiwt of ra 
ore npon the temperature (Peterman's " Mittheilungen,** 
Fop. Seienoe Mo., January. 1 886, pp. 428-430). After 
stating a well-known fact, to wit, the gradual increase 
in the normal temperature as we go from the sea to- 
ward the interior in Western Europe and Asia, lie sets 
forth the power of a forest to compensate for the rise 
in temperature: "so that there are places far from the 
sea that are cooler than the shore itself. This is the 
case in Bosnia, where the summer is five or six degrees 
cooler than in Herzegovina, on account of the woods." 
It is of cardinal importance to note that this action 
of forests upon tiie temperature is extended, through 
the currents, for some distance in every direction. 
Again, the screen formed by the branches and foliar 
organs to a great degree intercept the solar rays, causing 
I ehade, whicii has a delightfully cooling effect. As has 
j been ])oinled out by Von Pettenkofer, shade in the 
I oi>en air always causes a slight draft, " which acts as a 
[ kind of fan." This he correctly explains as follows: 
"So far as the shade extends the air is cooler than in 
the sun ; layers of air of unequal warmth are of dif- 
ferent gravity, and this difference of temperature is the 
cause of the motion in the air." Doubtless, all of our 
readers have experienced the refreshing coolness of 
L shade on passing from without into a dense grove in 
1 excessively warm weather. But let us look a. little 
[ deeper, and inquire how this peculiarly delightful effect 
I is produced. In a. previous chapter the power which. 
f the human body possesses to regulate its own tempera- 
[ tnre was alluded to in speaking of the evil consequem 
f of living in an atmosphere having a changeable ten 
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peratare and humidity. The Dormal temperature of 
the body (98° Fahr.) cannot be exceeded, if we would 
wish to enjoy good health or to feel comfortable. Dur- 
ing the oppreasive heat of midsummer the body gen- 
erates more heat than during tlie other seasons, or, more 
correctly stated, the body parts with the excess of heat 
less readily ; the loss by radiation being greatly im- 
peded on account of the high tem|>erature of the sur- 
rounding objects and the atmosphere, while the greater 
evaporation of moisture from the skin must a>ra pen- 
sate therefor. Now, when we enter a densely-siiaded 
woodland we feel a delicious coolness, partly on account 
of the moderating influences of the gentle breezes en- 
countered, but chiefly on account of the radiation of 
heat by contact with a medium of lower temperature. 

In many flowers it is well known there is consider- 
able heat developed preceding and during fecundation. 
The temperature of certain arums has been observed 
to rise more than 10° Fahr. Though this phenom- 
enon may be universal, it is doubtless subject to great 
variation, while none, so far as known by botanists, 
equal the arum in the evolution of heat. Reasoning 
from this analogy, the flowers of the forest-trees, cer- 
tain writers have contended, must, during the flowering 
stage, exert an important influence on the warmth of tlie 
atmospheric strata in contact with them. But, as will 
appear evident to the reader, this cannot atone for the 
various counter-influences which tend to reduce the 
temperature during the warm season. There is yet 
another aspect of this branch of our theme worthy of 
brief consideration, the substance of it being embraced 

in the following query, namely, How does the temper- 

24» 



ature of the woodland air compare with the air devoid 
of vegetable growth in winter? In his valuable work 
on "Man and Nature" (p. 157), Marah quotes Me- 
grascber {Meiiiaria aid Bosohi <fe Lombardia, p. 45), 
according to whom observation sliows that the trees 
have a more nniform lemperature than the atmosphere, 
or, in other words, the internal warmth of the trees 
does not rise and fall proportional to that of the at^ 
niospbere in general. He further contends: so long as 
the temperature of tlie latter is below 67° Fahr., that 
of the tree is the higher; but if the temperature of the 
air rises to 67° Fahr., then the tree marks the lowest. 
Without stopping to discuss this opinion, which appears 
to rest upon exact scientific premises, it is to be re- 
marked tliat, if it be true, it affords another evidence of 
the cardinal fact that forests are natural equalizers of 
temperature, since such observations indisputably teach 
that the air encircling the forest is warmer in winter 
than the external. 

No other influence which forests exert upon climate, 
however, can claim so large a share of importance as 
that exercised upon the humidity of the air. The 
explanation of their effect upon this meteorological 
element is to be found in a study of the organic pro- 
cess previously discussed, namely, transpiration ; but 
in some slight degree also in their mechanical influ- 
ence. Among the latter effects there is to be observed, 
as before noted, the vegetable canopy above, which 
prevents in a great measure the rays of the sun from 
reaching the earth and warming it so as to facilitate 
evaporation from the soil. Again, by forming a more 
or less perfect screen interposed between sky and 
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earthy forests in a mcasnre intercept the dews and lighter 
rains, which are at once returned to the atmosphere 
by evaporation, a small portion of this moisture only 
reaching the earth. The evaporation from the soil of 
the forest, computed by Ebermayer, supra^ is rather 
more than one-third as great as that from open soil, 
but this lessened surface-evaporation is much more 
than counterbalanced by the transpiration from the 
forest, as will be indicated elsewhere by the results of 
our investigation. 

In approaching the discussion of the effect of the 
organic functions upon the humidity of the air, we 
reach a most interesting and vitally-important ques- 
tion. The power possessed by forest-trees to absorb 
moisture from the deeper strata of the earth is suffi- 
cient evidence to show that they are always supplied 
with enough water to meet the demands of nutrition 
and transpiration, seeing that the view claiming the 
green portions and foliar organs of trees as organs of 
absorption of moisture from the atmosphere under 
these circumstances, is, as before demonstrated, inad- 
missible. The only physiological function which, from 
facts of observation really produces a marked effect 
upon this meteorological element is, therefore, tran- 
spiration, which has already received the attention this 
highly-attractive subject demands, so far as relates to 
such leading inquiries as its rate, true nature, and effect 
upon the extent of saturation of the air in enclosed 
rooms. However, we shall incidentally draw upon the 
principles deduced from our previous researches when 
necessary to make plain points which we shall regard 
as being germane to the present discussion. Thus, at 
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the outset tlie reader bIiouM not fail to recall the great 
activity of this function (" Trauspii-ation of Plants," 
/be. cil.), the rate at whicli aqueous vapor is given off 
by plants being rather mure than one and a quarter 
ounces per square foot of leaf-surface for twelve diur- 
nal hours. If the reader will reflect for a moment 
opon the vast expanse of leaf-area of a single tree 
emitting vapor at this rate; if he will also consider 
the total number of trees in a forest composed of 
but a few acres, tlie number per acre being variously 
estimated at from one hundred and fifty to six hun- 
dred trees, and multiplying tiie'se two factors the 
protluct will in some degree give au approximate 
idea of the enormity of the quantity of water which 
forests supply to our atmosphere in a highly-accept- 
able form. Surely, forests are great natural dis- 
pensers of moisture. From the general statements 
just adduced, it would seem to me to be entirely 
warrantable to draw the a priori conclusion, namely, 
that wherever a fair proportion of wointland exists, a 
considerable influence is thereby exerted upon the 
liydroraeteorology of a region. The accuracy of this 
proposition, though apparently logically sound, has 
been set at rest by the writer in a published paper 
on "Forests — their Influence upon Climate and Rain- 
fall" {Amcr. Nat., Jau., 1882, pp. 19-30), from which 
paper the following citation will be given a place 
here: 

"During the past summer I have instituted a 
series of experiments with the view of determiuiug 
the amount vaporized from known areas of leaf-sur- 
face, land-surface, and water under similar conditions. 
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in order that an approximately correct estimate of 
evaporation from these various sources might be made. 
"A pot-plant having one square foot of leaf- 
surface was carefully prepared in the manner de- 
scribed (in a previous chapter), so as to prevent any 
evaporation from the pot in which it was growing. 
Another glazed pot was filled with soil (a light clay 
loam) so as to expose a surface of only twenty-four 
square inches, the pot being about the same size as 
that containing the plant, and its depth being very 
nearly six inches. The plant was sufficiently watered 
to keep it in a thrifty condition, while the earth in 
the plantless pot was kept generally well saturated. 
Both were exposed to the outer air. The evapora- 
tion from earth and plant was now tested simul- 
taneously by weighing the two pots at stated inter- 
vals, and it was found that the mean evaporation in 
fair weather was nearly equal for the two sources, 
with a slight preponderance on the side of the soil. 
For fourteen consecutive days of clear and partly 
cloudy weather, the mean transpiration from the plant 
was a little over one and a quarter ounces, and the 
evaporation from the soil one and a third ounces. 
This would place the rate of evaporation of equal 
areas of leaf and land surface, under like circum- 
stances of exposure, at about six to one in favor of 
the soil ; that is to say, one square foot of soil will 
evaporate six times as much as one square foot of leaf- 
surface. This will appear quite plain when it is re- 
membered that the extent of leaf-surface was exactly 
six times as great as that of the soil, and that the 
diurnal evaporation was so nearly equal from the two 
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Boiircea. These experimente were several times re- 
jx-ated with similar results. 

"Now, if it were known how many times greater 
the leaf-surface of a forest is tlian the laud on which 
it is situated, it might with ease be computed what is 
the relative evajjoration from a forest and an equal area 
of open country. From personal observations we think 
it safe to assnme that the leaf-surfaue of a wooded dis- 
trict is at least twelve tiaies as great as that of tlie ground 
on which it stands, so that at the above rate the transpi- 
ration from the forest would be nearly twice as great aa 
the evaporation from an equal area of open soil. It 
should be mentioned also that the evaporation from the 
earth in this case was under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and the state of the ground as regards moisture 
was very like that of the earth directly after a moder- 
ate rain. The evaporation from the soil in the pot was 
found by testing to be nearly equal to that given off by 
a similar area of water. It would appear certain from 
these investigations that more water is emitted to the 
air from a forest than from an equal body of water, 
and in this tliere is a confirmation of the experiments 
of Williams, who computed the evaporation fi-om a 

Cwood to be one-third more than an ec\tia\ space covered 
with water (Agriculture Report for 1865, p. 626). It 
fa well known that at times, more particularly during 
the warm season, we have no rain for several weeks to- 
gether, so that the mean general surface evaporation ia 
probably not by any means as great as would be indi- 
cated by these figures; for it was found that by allowing 
the soil in the pot to become even moderately dry, the 
amount evaporated would fail far short of what it waa 
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when keeping the soil well watered. On the other 
hand, there are good reasons for believing that the true 
rate at which forests give out aqueous vapor is at all 
events not overestimated in these researches, since, as 
before pointed out, the trees are at all times supplied 
with an abundance of moisture which they pump up 
from the deeper strata. 

" The humbler specimens of vegetation also have an 
effect in the same direction, as is conclusively shown by 
the following experiment : A pot with artificially-pre- 
pared soil, similar to that used in the above experiments, 
was used. Another vessel of the same size and weight, 
in which grass {Poa annua) about four inches high was 
growing, was simultaneously employed. Now it was 
found by repeated testing that from the pot containing 
the grass the evaporation exceeded that of the pot con- 
taining only soil. The rate's in ounces would be about 
five to four for the grass and soil, respectively. 

^* From the data just obtained it would seem safe to 
infer that when the percentage of woodland is fair, say 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent., at least twelve 
inches of water is transpired in the course of a season in 
a mild or temperate climate, or, in other words, twelve 
inches of the total annual terrestrial evaporation." 

As tending to support the above dictum, the experi- 
ments of L. Fantiat and A. Sartiaux (translation of a 
communication to the French Academy of Sciences, 
Pop. 8e. Mo. for June, 1876) are of great value and 
not less interesting. From this communication a brief 
note will be here incorporated. They say, " We now 
made the following observations in the heart of the 
forest of Helatt, which embraces five thousand hectares 
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of land. At the height of about sis metres (say twet 
feel), above a group of oaks and bornbeans eight or 
nine melros high, we placed a pluviometer, [jsychi-ome- 
ter, iiia^cima and luinima thermometers, and an evap- 
orometer, so as to ascertain at that point the amonnt 
of rainfall, the degree of saturation of the air, and the 
rate of terajwrature and evaporation. In open air at a 
distance of only three hundred metres from the forest, 
and at the same height above the ground, as in the 
former case, we placed similar instnimeuts under the 
same conditions. With regard to the rainfall and the 
degree of saturation, tlio observatioas for six months 
show the total rainfall to be 192.50 mm. in the forest, 
and 177 mm. in the open air; differences in favor of 
the forest, 15,50 mm. The degree of humidity for the 
open air showed a mean of 61.7°, and in the forest 63", 
the difference in favor of the forest, 1,3°." 

As above shown, trauspiration is not governed by 
the same pliysical laws as evaporation from soil and 
water, — a fact of the greatest import, since implying 
less variation in the amount of moisture exhaled by 
growing vegetation than in the rate of terrestrial evap- 
oration, thus insuring a more rigidly uniform degree 
of humidity in tlie vicinity of sylvan flora. Apart 
from the evident advantages of forest humidity above 
alluded to, this phase of our discussion has still another 
aspect, whicli we have designated as the indirect effect 
of trauspiration, embraciug hygienic principles whose 
importance Stands almost unequalled (see ayite, chap. 
v.). As an instance, we may mention the inijwrtant 
office on the part of atmospheric moisture In impeding 
the radiation of the earth's heat. 
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Tlie term radiation lias been defined by Professor 
Tyndall as a "vibratory movement wbicli begins in 
the ultimate particles of matter, and is propagated 
tlirough waves of ether." Bodies which will allow the 
rays of liglit to pass freely through them are said to be 
transparejit ; on the other hand, bodies allowing radiant 
heat to pass through them are said to be diathermic. 
In every Irady the absorption and radiation of heat are 
reciprocal. The diathermacy of different substances, it 
has been found ex [wri mentally, is greatly modified by 
certain conditions, among ^thich may be mentioned the 
nature of the molecules of the body, its thickness, and 
especially the source, or, to speak more accurately, the 
kind of heat. The rays of heat which are not tmns- 
missible through a body are absorl>ed by it, thus elevat- 
ing its temperature, but when the body ia perfectly 
diathermic there is no elevation of temperature (" Ben- 
eficial Infltience of Plants," by the author, foe, cii., pp. 
801,802). As the substance with which we at present 
writing are solely concerned — aqueous vapor in the air 
■ — is in the gaseous state, we shall turn our attention to 
this class of substances. And since some solid and 
liquid bodies are nearly, and in a few instances wholly, 
diathermic, to speak of g»sc& absorbing and radiating 
heat may at first sight strike the reader as being chi- 
merical ; and if we reflect upon the greater spaces be- 
tween the molecules of the latter as compared with the 
former, the interception of rays by these particles seems 
truly monstrous. But the skilful and delicate experi- 
mentation by Professor TynJall has placed beyond tiie 
pale of mere reasoning tlie fact that gases also absorb 
and radiate beat, though this is not the place \a describe 
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tlie metliods pursued and the apparatus used by thfl 
uoted investigator. It must suffice to note a few oi 
Lis conclusions. It seems to be due to Professor Tyn- 
dall to remark our utmost confidence in tlie accuracy of 
tlio results he obtained, after a perusal of his admirable 
work on " Radiation," where everything is fully ex- 
plained. Among some of the commoner vapors and 
gases he found extreme variations as to tlieir absorbent 
powers. Thus on the one hand the capacity of hydro- 
gen and of dry air to absorb radiant heat were found 
to be inconspicuously sraaH, while on the other car- 
bon monoxide and carbon dioxide were shown to be 
active absorbents. Considering the absorbing capacity 
of dry air to be one, that of carbon dioxide would be 
ninety. Experiments with ozone placed tins substance 
in the foremost ranks as an intercepter of radiant caloric. 
Though perhaps not strictly pertinent to the subject, 
the coDclusioDS cited are certainly of great scientific in- 
terest and importance. Happily for our purpose, this 
iilustrioua scientist has not omitted to study the effect 
on radiant heat of the watery vapor constantly pres- 
ent in our atmosphere. The following observations 
relative to this constituent of the atmosphere from the 
author's own writings [loc. at., pp. 804,805} should 
here be incorporated: "The quantity of vapor of 
water contained in the air is very small indeed, consti- 
tuting only about four and a half per cent., and al- 
though the moisture is everywhere present, \\s ratio is 
very variable. It is perfectly invisible, so that by our 
senses we are quite unable to judge of the amount pres- 
ent ; even the purest sky may contain a large propor- 
tion. As this vapor is to all intents and purposes a 
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gaseous body, obeying the laws of gases, any one not 
familiar with the information we have just outlined 
would doubtless hesitate to accept the assertion that the 
watery vapor so sparsely scattered through the atmos- 
phere is the main agent in regulating the nocturnal 
radiation from the earth's surface. Even Professor 
Tyndall himself for some time neglected this substance; 
and, in his own phraseology, could hardly credit the 
first results which made the action of the aqueous vapor 
of the laboratory fifteen tinges that of the air in which 
it was diffused. But this result does not show the cor- 
rect relation of the action of vapor and air, for after 
repeated experiments with air from different localities, 
and examined similarly, the results were uniformly to 
the effect that vapor of water has an absorbing capacity 
seventy times that of the air in which it is contained. 
Many objections and criticisms, some of which seemed 
almost unsurmountable, were overcome by varying the 
methods of proced ure. The assertion above made seems 
to have been fully and satisfactorily demonstrated by a 
most careful and competent experimentalist. 

^* Still further testimony might be adduced, the re- 
sult of observations by meteorologists. 

" Colonel Richard Strache, an eminent meteorologist, 
made observations showing the relation between the 
tension of the aqueous vapor of the atmosphere and 
the fall of the thermometer during the night. A sin- 
gle statement taken from his results will be ample for 
our purpose, namely. When the tension of vapor was 
0-888 inches the fall of the thermometer was 6° Fahr., 
and when the tension was only 0.435 inches the fall 
amounted to 16.5° Fahr. It is just to state that these 
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many; and I am informed that the Hungarian peas- 
ants, if exposed at night, take care, even in hot 
weather, to protect themselves by heavy cloaks against 
the nocturnal chill." 

All this evidence should be sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical that the aqueous vapor of the air 
furnishes a quite efficient barrier to terrestrial radia- 
tion. As all know, nature's chief means of furnishing 
this essentially- important substance is through evap- 
oration from the ocean, especially in the tropics, but 
many inland regions, and even certain tracts near the 
great seas, do not, owing to forest denudation and other 
caases, contain the needful extent of moisture in the 



If the writer has been successful in showing that 
a large proportion of the atmospheric moisture may 
be accounted for tJirough the pniceaa of transpira- 
tion, — that is, where a foir per centum of woodland is 
afforded by a region of country, — and if a propor- 
tional degree of humidity exerts an important influ- 
ence upon the daily temperature range and other 
meleorological questions, then the public significance 
' of the practice of sylviculture in districts not prop- 
erly wooded cannot be too strongly emphasized, 

A low Iiumidity, our readers will now perceive, ad- 
mits of active radiation, and in consequence great 
nocturnal fall and daily variation in temperature, 
which latter conditions prevail at high ahitudes, and, 
as heretofore pointed out, form the main objection to 
these climes, And here is another extremely signifi- 
cant fact, — namely, forests distil their moisture into 
[ -the atmosphere with greater uniformity of rate thao 
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occurs from other surfaces, the soil or water, for exam- 
ple, thus, happily, giving us a more equable climate, 
with smaller fluctuations in temperature, which condi- 
tions, as before intimated, so far as pertains to public 
health, are of higher importance than the average tem- 
perature of the seasons. 

From the results of our experimental labors the 
reader will remember it was shown that the presence of 
forest-growth to the extent of one-fourth the total 
acreage may account for the equivalent of twelve inches 
of the rainfadl during the annual period of vegetable 
growth, by the phenomenon of transpiration ; and, in 
view of this demonstrated truth, the reader is pardon- 
able for thinking it a natural corollary that timber- 
land has tlie power of increasing the annual rain- 
fall. But the old question. Do forests in any degree 
influence the rainfall? is not as yet quite satisfactorily 
determined, since the total annual evaporation and pre- 
cipitation bear a constant relation. That they do not, 
therefore, augment the total rainfall may be regarded 
as a thing definitely settled. But, on the other hand, 
the woodland does possess a local influence upon pre- 
cipitation, promoting gentle showers, and, within certain 
areas of space and limits of time, influence both the 
amount and distribution. Their influence in these ten- 
dencies can be well understood by attention to the 
nature of certain meteorological phenomena. The 
question where and in what manner is the moisture 
given to the air by a forest condensed into rain needs 
to be answered here. It is well first to note that rain, 
according to well-known meteorological principles, is 
usually formed at great heights, say from one to two 
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to the farmers' crops, tlie climate, and all growing 
r^etatioD. Our tied net ions, it is seen, have been drawn 
largely from the known facts of observation. Forests 
produce abundant dews. The formation of this sub- 
stance depends uimn two conditions, — namely, the radia- 
tion from objects near the earth, and a certain per centum 
of atmospheric moisture. As in the case of the pro- 
duction of rain, so in the case of dew, it is more easily 
formed in a moist than in a dry atmosphere, the former 
requiring less reductiou of temperature ; hence, when 
the additional moisture in the vicinity of the forest 
comes in contact with the night air, dew in abun- 
dance is frequently the result. There is nothing to 
oppose the view that the cooler atmosphere of the shade 
of the grove is a source of dew during the day under 
oertaln favorable couditions,— the light breezes convey- 
ing their refreshing influences over the neighboring 
fields and into the valleys round about. When it is 
remembered that in some portions of our globe — Kgypt 
gcd Arabia, for example — nearly all of the moisture 
reaching the earth is in the shape of dew, the reader 
will grant that this is no mean office on tlie part of 
sylvan nature. 

Historically examining the question, it i'b found that 
tliere is no little conflict of evidence, though the weight 
of scientific opinion is strongly in favor of the doctrine 
tbat local precipitation is somewhat favored by planta- 
And although in past ages the subject has been 
liscussed by scientific writers of the widest fame, 
ces which do not i-est upon the results of 
'observations having for their object the framing 
mparison between the rainfall of wooded and 
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unwoudod districts under otherwise similar conditions, 
are unreliable. 

In thiscouneclion the experiments of L, Fantiat and 
A. Sartiaux, before quoted, should be kept in remem- 
brance. It will be recollected that tlie total rainfall 
for six mouths was 192.50 mm. iu the forest aud 177 
mm. in tlie open air, the difference being 15.16 mm. in 
favor of the forest. In an interesting paper on the 
" Sanitary Value of Forests" (Transactions of American 
Public Heaith Association, vol. iv. pp. 66, 57), Dr. G. 
L. Andrews remarks : " Two points of observation have 
been established in Prussia, one over a young forest of 
Pinns sylvestris, some forty feet high, and the other 
over a bare, sandy plain three hundred metres distance 
from the edge of a woods, and at the same height from 
the ground. Twelve months' observation showed that, 
of the total rainfall within that period, ten per cent, 
more fell over the trees than over the bare sands three 
hundred feet from the trees. Experiments of a similar 
nature over woods of oak and beech gave an excess of 
five per cent, only in favor of the wooded site. Fur- 
ther, the mean state of the saturation of the air over 
the wood waa ten per cent, higher than that over the 
bare expanse of sand, the former holding much more 
water in suspension than the latter [Biedcrman's Cen- 
tralblaU)." Among the most trustworthy observations 
on this head, accoi-ding to Professor J. T. Bothrock 
(Michaux Botanical Lectures, September 10, 1884), are 
those of Sir Gustav Wex, who asserts that in the RhlnSf 
the Danube, the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Oder, the 
average depth of water is diminishing, and this unfortu- 
nate change he at tributes to the destruction of the forests. 
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During 1876 the lines of equal rainfall throughout 
the State of Iowa (as shown by the weather report) 
corresponded with tlie lines of equal areas of woods, 
— the districts having the greater ratio of woodland 
receiving the greater precipitation. According to M. 
Woeikoff {MiUheilung, he, cii,), at Nancy, in France, 
documents which show that the vicinity of the forest 
increases the rainfall have been collected. 

Contrary opinion of a sort which can scarcely be 
seriously questioned has also received support. Thus, 
Professor J. T. Rothrock argues that it can be shown 
that in a number of places in this country the rainfall 
has increased in the last twenty years, notwithstanding 
the destruction of the forests. Perhaps from all the 
ascertainable facts of observation we are not at present 
warranted in affirming positively that forest-growth has 
the power of increasing the actual annual rainfall. 
And it will be remembered that such a view has not 
here been contended for; but, on the other hand, 
from the great array of facts which have been amply 
verified both from speculative premises and by our ex- 
periments, as well as those recorded by other competent 
scientific observers, certain meteorological influences 
may with certainty be attributed to forests, namely, 
that they preserve not only a higher degree of satura- 
tion of the air in their vicinity, but also a more uni- 
form proportion of moisture than is found elsewhere; 
they also greatly increase the dew-fall, produce heavy 
mists, and by promoting the frequency of gentle show- 
ers and light rains decrease proportionately the fre- 
quency of the occurrence of drought, of heavy rains, 
and the ravages of torrents. 
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As before intimated, under tlielr own shadow and 
for some distance beyond tlieir borders, within certain 
limits of time, tbey also increaee tlie precipitation, and 
this eSect being more strongly manifest during sum- 
mer, when the danger from drought is greater than in 
winter, the signal value of their eSect to equalize the 
distribution of the rainfall will, to the mind of the 
reader, be free from all doubt. 

Forests produce ozone. This proposition is founded 
upon careful observations which have been given In 
Chapter VI. The reader will, it is hopetl, also recall 
the prominent part played by ozone in the removal of 
the organic impurities most generally found in the 
atmosphere. Since ozone ia generated by odorous 
foliage and all of the flowering species, iJwut/h, tlie 
reorfo' kUI remember, vfUh greater enciyy by seenUd 
fioKcra, the high imjxirtance to public health of the 
proper distribution of forests and trees ia obviously 
apparent. Primitive nature has attended to this mat- 
ter in a truly admirable fashion, but the unsjiaring 
hand of man has in many places exercised his power 
to the end of producing marked deterioration of 
climate, and in no direction has greater, though unex- 
pected, mischief resulted than in the annihilation of one 
of nature's chief sources of ozone, — the forests. Some 
compensation for this is, however, brought about by the 
more general tilling of the soil following the destruc- 
tion of primitive woods. In temperate climates dur- 
I ing the winter season ordinary forests do not develop 
I any of tins substance, and this fact is measurably con- 
I ifirmed by the results of tlie recent careful researches by 
I I>r. Nicholson (Michigan Health Board Keport), who 
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found ozone more abundant in pine-forests than in the 
open conntiy in sammer, and less abundant in winter. 
As has been shown by our researches, the exhala- 
tions from the Coniferse evince greater energy in de- 
veloping ozone than other species of forest-growth, 
and the present, in view of this &ct, afibrds the 
writer the opportunity of entering a seasonable plea 
for the more careful preservation and cultivation of 
our American pines. Happily, these resinous species 
may, by proper attention to cultivation, be easily con- 
tinued if the presence of certain favorable conditions 
of soil or climate are securable. The performance of 
the ozone-generating function being to a less d^ree 
under the control of the temperature than of the 
action of the direct rays of the sun, it foHoNvs that 
v^etable life and odoriferous foliage are everywhere 
engaged in the noble task of atmospheric purification 
by the agency of ozone, which, even at low tempera- 
ture, is unceasingly generated, if we except periods 
of stormy weather. The constant action of out-door 
v^etation displayed in this process, it may logically be 
inferred, has, in divine ordination for its object the 
maintenance of the needful distribution and supply of 
atmospheric ozone. Observations such as these, if 
they be true, also explain the grateful purpose for 
which our wellnigh limitless species of wild-flowers, 
everywhere present, and in many cases occupying the 
most obscure places on the face of the earth, are de- 
signed by an all-wise Providence. Indeed, the dis- 
covery of the fact that the Floral Empire is one of 
the chief sources of that depurating material — without 
which man's struggle for life would be a struggle 
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CHAPTER X. 

Natural tendeDoy after cleariDg to replace old with new forest species — 
Difference between native species of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts — 
Their adaptation to conditions of soil and climate — Best proportion of 
woodland for sanitary objects — The forests of the United States — They 
need not now excite grave apprehensions — Need of better manage- 
ment of our forests — Arbor-day — ^Esthetic influences of the woodland 
flora — ^The sanitary effects of forests — Their value at health stations 
— Forest air beneficial in the treatment of bronchial affections and 
phthisis — Climatic requisites for pulmonary invalids — The equable 
humidity of forests not objectionable — The advantages of pine-groves 
to the consumptive — Commoner forms of phthisis briefly described — 
The proper forest area adapted to their treatment — Suitable localities 
for winter and summer forest resorts — Hygienic influences of city 
parks — Kinds of trees for planting in streets and public parks. 

Closely united with the last topic alluded to in the 
previous chapter is the question as to what particular 
species are best adapted to various conditions of soil 
and climate. While space forbids me to discuss fully 
this point, it may be noted that there are few diffi- 
culties in the way of cultivating a variety of both de- 
ciduous and resinous species, more especially through- 
out the temperate zone, if, as will hereafter appear, we 
give some attention to proper cultivation, the kinds 
formerly native to the region in which it is desired to 
plant, and so forth. 

Fortunately for the interests of humanity, there 
is an intrinsic tendency in nature to replace, with- 
out delay, the forest-growth that has been cleared 
away, which tendency rises to the dignity of a natural 
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law, though freqiicutly there is an altematioa < 
growlh, uew species replacing the old. In faia ( 
celleot treatise, " Mau and Nature" (foe^ at,, pp. 
2^*), the late Mr. G. P. Marsb, after calling attentioD t 
the fact that at the commeucement of the seveuteeDth 
reutury the soil of the North American continent, which 
has been ocoupiwi hy British colonization, was covered 
with forests, with a few insignificant exeepttona, tells 
us that whenever the Indian, in consequence of war or 
exhaustion of the beasts of the chase, abandoned the 
narrow field he had planted and the woods he had 
burned over, they siMJcdily returned, by a succession of 
herbaceous, arborescent, and arlmrcal growths, to their 
original state. Even a single generation sufficed to re- 
store almost to their priaiitive luxuriance tlie forest 
species. He further alludes to the well-known prac- 
tical illustration of the same truth in the following 
expressive terms : " The great fire of Miraniichi ia 
1825, probably the most extensive and terrific confla- 
gration recorded in authentic history, spread its ravages 
over nearly six thousand square miles, chiefly of wood- 
land, and was of such intensity that it seemed to consume 
the very soil itself. But so great was the recuperative 
power of nature that in twenty-five years the ground 
was covered again with trees of fair dimensions, except 
where cultivation and pasturage kept down the forest 
growth." On comparing the native timber species ad- 
jacent to tlie Atlantic coa.st with those of the Pacific 
border, however, we find they differ greatly, while the 
forest-growth of Ihe Atlantic States is composed largely 
of those species found in Canada, on the eastern c 
of Asia, and the islands of Ja[>an ; indeed, to n 
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the numerous species found in the Atlantic region 
would be to mention nearly all the species of the other 
regions last named. On the Pacific there are to be 
found but few species which flourish on the Atlantic 
coast. In his treatise on the " Elements of Forestry," 
(pp. 84, 85), Dr. Franklin B. Hough, in discussing the 
differences and resemblances in the native timber-growth 
of different regions of the United States, observes: 
" The Himalaya region of Northern China and Mant- 
churia contains many native species that may be culti- 
vated successfully in the ornamental plantations in our 
Atlantic States, and are already obtainable from our 
great nurseries. It is already ascertained that they 
have better prospects of success than most of the species 
that thrive so remarkably in their native localities upon 
the Pacific coast, and under a climate and in conditions 
that we cannot furnish for them in the Atlantic States. 
They are accustomed to heavy winter rains and long^ 
dry summers, and must have them. 

" The same difficulty occurs when we attempt to cul- 
tivate on the Pacific coast many of the species that 
thrive in the Atlantic States. The hemlock, spruce, 
Norway spruce, and Australian pine among conifei*s, 
and the sugar-maple and the hickory among deciduous 
kinds, grow but slowly there. The pecan and the 
beech do better, but the locust-tree is not at all reli- 
able." To aid to determine the kinds of trees best 
adapted to a given locality, he further offers this sea- 
sonable hint: "It is well to observe what kinds have 
grown up, or that still remain in the native growth 
along the borders of streams, or in places where they 
have been sheltered and protected." 

26* 
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be in great measure determined hy the direction of the 
prevailing winds^ the probable existence of malaria 
near by, the presence of lower or higher elevations and 
their particular trend, and so on. A recent writer, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the Century Magazine (vol. xxxi. p. 
535), alludes to the plains of Hungary, which " were, 
lYithin a recent geological period, a desert. They are 
now almost unwatered save by streams from the moun- 
tains which traverse them. The water in the wells and 
occasional pools is very brackish, and great sand-storms 
even now sometimes fill the struts of Debrezzin and 
Pesth. Yet these plains are the most fruitful regions 
of Austria-Hungary, producing the richest crops of 
grain. They are treeless and always have been, but 
nature has reclaimed them." It should be observed 
that these plains are intermediate between mountain 
ranges, which operate to protect them from the effects 
of drying winds and other objectionable influences. As 
will be seen hereafter, at health stations a high ratio 
is frequently desirable. In the case of precipitous 
mountain slopes whose soil cannot be tilled, their forest 
covering should, if not already denuded, remain un- 
touched, not only for the favorable effects this has upon 
the climate, but also in view of the fact that clearing 
under such circumstances is followed by destructive 
torrents and immeasurable damage to the surface soil. 
Similarly, when situated at the head-waters of streams, 
more especially when, as frequently occurs, these have 
their origin at the foot of mountainous elevations, for- 
ests are of incalculable value to promote their perma- 
nance, for reasons before mentioned, and should, when 
practicable, be preserved in greater abundance than in- 
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dicated bTUieabo\*« rormula. B^^rding the propor-^ 
tiraiate area of forest-growth existing in America at 
the pre^ni time, it should he stated that while a number 
of States have adequate forests in good form, there 
are others which, though the total jjercentage of wood- 
land they contain b high enough, lack that Judicioua 
projKirtionment that is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of their heat climatic iuflueuces. As for Penn- 
sylvania, although containing about twenty-five per 
centum of forest land, there are large tracts being cul- 
tivated, more especiaUy in hilly districts, wiiere the 
liMSil proportion of forest-growth is inadequate and 
constantly lessening, with evil consequences both to 
soil and climate. Throughout some of the Western J 
States there appears to be dawning a lamentable pau-l 
city of forests, — a state of things which has not as yntfl 
excited grave npprehcnsioDS, however, for the fntnro^ 
fruitfulness of these regions. Indeed, it has beeafl 
ai^ed that there are to-day more trees in the prairia 
States than at any previous epoch, but either e 
orchard of trees, or trees planted for ornamental pur-^ 
poses, it must be borue in mind, they do not j 
the climatic influences of a true forest, though they* 
are not without obvious sanitary advantages. It i 
also doubtful whether irrigation, so extensively prao-a 
tised throughout Colorado and some adjacent States^J 
would be compensation for the beneficial influences^ 
obtained from forest^trees, if we except level expanses 
of country, or valleys having conspicuously favorable 
conditions of climate. It is equally certain that, fop 
various reasons before mentioned, in hiUy agriculturaLj 
places, the liappy effect of a forest could not be r 
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placed by any of the best possible devices of the hu- 
man mind. Happily, the mountain ranges, extending 
as they do from the northern to the southern boundary 
lines of our country, are yet covered with a luxuri- 
ance of forest species. This is more strikingly the case 
in many of the Southern States, where are to be found 
the extensive forests of the uplands, composed for the 
most part of white and yellow pine, with some cypress, 
and amounting to not less than fifty per centum of the 
total acreage. Leaving these regions and travelling 
northward, the forests rather rapidly decrease. But if 
we dismiss a few Northern and Western States, the 
present proportion of forest area does not afford just 
cause for serious alarm on account of threatening evils, 
provided that their future ruthless destruction can be 
effectually checked. In view of the facts before ad- 
duced to show the strong tendency in nature to replace 
old with new forest vegetation, and the facility with 
which new forests can be grown if reasonable attention 
be paid to natural adaptation of the different species to 
soil and climate, there could be no more convincing 
j)roof to establish the truth that the best proportion of 
woodland area and the most desirable distribution are 
matters entirely within human control. What is more 
urgently needful is a legislative enactment that will in- 
sure the promotion of systematic sylviculture worthy 
of the name, or the same object might be attained still 
more successfully by the appointment of a competent 
forestry commission in each State with a view of secur- 
ing better management of their individual forests.* 

*The writer is aware of certain laws having been made which 
have in some degree encouraged forest-culture and tree-planting. 
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The latter course Ims recently been adopted by the State 
of New York, with much promise of effecting valu- 
able work. The wisdom of the maintenance of a fair 
ratio of forest^rowth, even though this should imply 
coercive [wlicies, has from no other quarter received 
stronger evidence than is afforded by their climatic and 
Bauitary advantages as herein presented. Of all na- 
tional problems, there is none other for whose solutioa 
an enlightened public sentiment is so definitely valu- 
able. 

Fortunately, as indicative of the future prospect for 
a greater diffusion of the sort of knowledge intended 
to show the need of further forest legislation, it should 
be noted that within a comparatively recent period 
forest societies have been organized in this country, 
having for their object the discussion of interesting 
questions relating to the general subject ; and to pro- 
mote the same end it is pleasing to make mention that 
a periodical devoted exclusively to forestry is regularly 
issued. As a matter of fact, however, nearly all other 
nations on the globe, notably Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, are far in advance of America in regard to 
the extent and variety of their forest literature, and 
in the extent of attention consecrate<l to the interests 
of this important branch of science; thus, outside of 
onr own borders, schools of forestry are, according to 
Hough ("Elements of Forestry," pp. 107, 108), to 
bo found in Austria, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and other countries. Surely, with such facts before 
us, the lesson fur our own government is of the 
plainest character. As a means of encouraging the 
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more general planting of trees, the recent introduc- 
tion of so-called " Arbor-Day'' by Governor Morton, 
of Nebraska, is deserving of elaborate mention. As 
evidencing the high degree of favor with which this 
project was received by the citizens of his State, we 
are told that " in the first year of its adoption more 
than ten million trees were planted." The custom, 
it is well to note, rapidly spread to the neighboring 
prairie States and Territories, whence it has travelled 
with unbroken march towards the East, having been 
adopted by Michigan, Ohio,* and later by Pennsyl- 
vania, and already there is a grand total of seventeen 
States that celebrate its observance. 

From the various climatic and terrestrial influences 
of forest-growth that have been considered, it is quite 
clear that they exert a potent influence upon the salu- 
brity and healthfulness of a locality. The woodland 
air is highly invigorating, as evidenced by the happy 
results from camp life to the wearj^and to " run-down'' 
subjects leading an active nomadic life among our 
forests at low or moderate elevations, and thus the re- 
sults from practical experience agree entirely with 
what would be expected from our positive knowledge 
of the character of forest air. 

" Forest^trees and plantations have an sesthetic in- 
fluence. The impressions they make upon the organs 
of sense serve admirably to relieve mental tension, and 
to agreeably entertain the mind." (" Sanitary Influ- 
ences of Forest Growth," address before the Phila- 
delphia Social Science Association, Jan. 29, 1885, by 
the author.) Having in the former chapters experi- 
mentally shown how forests aflect local climatology, 
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particularly the Iiydrology of a region, it lexically f 
lows tliat in conditions of ill health requiring for 
their treatment a measurably humid air, forests in 
proiwr proportions would aSbrd a pleasant means to 
attain the end desired, and they would do their work 
in an admirable manner. If to the above be added 
the fact that the air of the wilderness is charged with 
principles possessing therapeutic proi^ertles, and con- 
tains that highly -diligent agent, ozone, it must, It is 
quite obvious, be capable of rendering valuable ser- 
vice in connection with health stations. Owing to 
the opinions put forward by the writer in Chapter 
VII. relative to the hygienic uses of house-planti 
both as preventives and as reme<lial agents during 
the progress of certain diseases, it would be but natural 
to expect that forests hold out the same chances of 
relief to invalids suffering from the different forms of 
phthisis and other complaints who go to the numer- 
ous health resorts in search of new life and vigor. 
In the same chapter the probable utility of growing 
plants in cases of acute and chronic forms of laryn- 
gitis and bronchitis was pointed out, and for parallel 
reasons the atmosphere of the locality having a pro- 
portionate per centum of forest-trees rightly locate*! 
can be little less effective for good during the period of 
vegetable growth, provided that the temperature is 
tolerable. For the treatment of such, the highly ozon- 
ized and terebinth inized atmosphere of the pine-grovea 
would perhaps be preferable, more especially in cases 
of bronchorrhcea, in whicli a comparatively drj- atmos- 
phere would at least accomplish the greatest degree of 
comfort, if a cure be out of the question. These sub- 
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jects should also make choice of well-sheltered locali- 
ties, though active exercise is by no means to be inter- 
dicted. In estimating the value of the wilderness air 
in these cases, we should not lose sight of the supreme 
advantage of the changed and purified air of the forest, 
to wit, that it is continual in its local action on the dis- 
eased mucous membranes. If preferable, the victim of 
any of the forms of chronic bronchitis would receive 
benefit during the summer season from a trial of the 
most convenient forest resort. During the winter, 
equally good service is to be expected from the home 
sanitarium, such as above described. 

The climatic requisites for a consumptive invalid, 
the reader will remember, are by most recent writers 
considered to be dryness, equability, and pureness. Of 
these, none, in the opinion of the writer, is of higher 
importance than the latter, namely, purity ; and from 
the facts demonstrated by previous researches into the 
functions of transpiration and the generation of ozone 
by the forest, it may be inferred we have here the con- 
ditions most favorable to atmospheric purification. 
Doubtless, much of the benefit derived by patients at 
high altitudes is ascribable to greater purity of the air 
at these places than at lower levels. Forests can be 
shown also to favor greatly the quality of equability, 
both as to temperature and relative humidity. How 
they intercept and temper the bleak winds of winter in 
cold latitudes, and how by their shade and their sur- 
faces they afford a cooler temperature in summer, has 
been already explained, and in this connection the im- 
portance of this influence is to be especially noted. 
The increase in the degree of saturation under their 

27 
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&ha(]c and ou tbeir environs also tends to cool the 
moeplicre of summer, and the unvarying degree of 
moisture they maintain in their vicinity are qualities 
which in the highest degree favor an equable clime. 
They should Iw favorably situated with respect to pre- 
vailing winds, or marshy localities which are knowu to 
cause malaria frequently. With resjiect to the degree 
of moisture in the climatic management of phthisis, 
there is great diversity of opinion, though undeniably 
Uie majority of the beat authorities have pronounced ia 
favor of dry climes. Just here it is well to note how 
unfortunate for science that to the term " dry air" ia 
given such an unparalleled latitude of meaning. 
" Writers have the habit of speaking of the atmos- 
phere as dry, when in reality it contains considerable 
moisture. For example, the air of Atlantic City is 
spokon of as dry and braciug, as is also that of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Now, let any one take the meteoro- 
logical reports of those places for the five winter 
months ending with March, as the writer has done, 
and reckon from Glaisher's table their absolute hu- 
midity. It will be found that the former place has 
nearly twice as much by weight of vapor per cubic 
foot of atmosphere as the latter." (" The Relation of 
Forests to Health Resorts," Philuddphia Medical Ti-i 
May 20, 1882, by tlie author.) 

Eut, as indicated and pointed out in a previ 
chapter, it is not my design to contest the fact that 
certain invalids, particularly some cases of chronic 
phthisis, in whom a good degree of strength is retained 
and who are yet in the earlier stages of the affection, 
are not greatly benefited or even apparently cared by a 
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prolonged residence at high altitude where the air is 
quite dry. The reader will remember how large a 
class of consumptive invalids is composed on the one 
hand of those who cannot bear the expense of making 
a prolonged change to such a resort, and on the other 
those in whom the condition of the patient is unsuited 
to a high elevation. In the latter category it will be 
remembered we have placed those in the last stage 
of the disease; those cases which are rapidly progres- 
sive with or witliout frequent haemoptysis; those 
patients who are excessively weak, while the local 
lesions may be quite slight; and finally those having 
a highly-sensitive nervous system, or in whom there is 
a morbid susceptibility of the mucous membrane to the 
action of extreme cold, all of whom cannot endure the 
severity of a bleak clime, such as obtains in Colorado, 
for example. Probably the cases usually regarded as 
being best adapted to dry climes would do equally well 
if they were to repair to a resort where forests abound 
at about six thousand feet elevation. But it has been 
urged against this view by certain writers that since 
forests increase the local humidity, they are objectionable 
at such resorts. Whatever objections may be opposed 
to moisture derived from other sources, there are cer- 
tain indisputable facts going to show that a fair degree 
of humidity derived from forest flora is generally val- 
uable to consumptives, partly because it is very nearly 
uniform, and partly because, as has been pointed out, 
it is widely different from ordinary moisture, having 
undergone marked change by passing through plants. 
If, however, a low forest humidity be desirable, this is 
attainable by attention to the ratio of woodland to the 
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general surface. It should be specially observed that 
the l^eneficial influences of forests growing out of the 
function of transpiration and the generation of ozone are 
equally as potent at a low as at a higher temperature, 
provided that the weather be clear. In colder climes, 
Minnesota, for example, which are definitely serviceable 
to a certain class of consumptives, forests exercise a 
potent sanitary influence in tempering bleak winds, thus 
affording shelter under their estuaries, and in modify- 
ing extremes of temperature. The equable humidity 
of forests would also insure less variable temperature 
than the same d^ree of ordinary moisture, — a fact of 
great significance to consumptive invalids in cold and 
severe climes. Hence in the latter clime it would ap- 
appear evident forests, for such reasons alone, would be 
most trustworthy adjuncts at health stations. More- 
over, by strict attention to the character of vegetation, 
the percentage of woodland, and elevation, a nearly 
exact degree of saturation desirable can be obtained. 
To illustrate, at a resort of medium or high altitude 
not more than fifty per cent, of forest area would 
produce the effect suited to the cases demanding a 
comparatively dry clime, since the small increase of 
humidity thereby occasioned would be vastly more than 
counterbalanced by other beneficial influences exercised 
by the forests. From the structural peculiarities of the 
pine-leaves being dense and having a thick cuticular 
covering, the function of transpiration is carried on at 
about one-third of the rate which takes place from 
forest-trees having soft, thin leaves. Hence the eflfect 
of pine-forests upon the degree of saturation of the at- 
mosphere is very slight, and they can scarcely be said 
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to be open to the same objections in this regard as 
forests composed of deciduous species. Thus pine- 
forests situated upon a mountain six thousand feet 
high would increase the natural advantages of the 
climate by their emanations, more particularly the 
abundance of ozone they are capable of generating. 
Khone Mountain, to which allusion will hereafter be 
made, represents a resort such as above depicted. 

We also find them on passing in a northerly direc- 
tion from the latter place, especially through some of 
the Western States. 

Having now sufficiently discussed the element of hu- 
midity in general and the relation of forest moisture 
thereto, in order to arrive at conclusions which are to 
be reliable in the choice of a resort modified by forest 
exhalations, it will be necessary further to distinguish, 
from a clinical point of view, between some of the 
commoner forms of phthisis, and to indicate approxi- 
mately the extent and character of the forest vegetation 
best adapted to them severally. 

" Perhaps the majority of cases of phthisis develop 
very gradually, the only symptom at first being slight 
cough, which attracts little or no attention. By and 
by there is slight expectoration, the appetite fails, the 
pulse is quickened, and bodily strength diminishes. 
These symptoms persist and become intensified, with 
feverish excitement and perceptible falling oflF in flesh. 
Frequently about this period the doctor is consulted, 
and on making a physical exploration of the chest 
finds evidence of the commencement of pathological 
changes in the lungs so characteristic of the disease in 
question. 

27* ■ 
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" There is a catarrhal form of consumption with in- 
flammatory action, implicating the bronchial and laryn- 
geal mucous membranes, originating usually in cold, 
raw climes. Another form of the disease is known as 
laryngeal phthisis, in which the chief difficulty rests 
with the larynx." (" Relations of Forests to Health 
Resorts," loo. cU,) 

The above kinds of cases, particularly the first, when 
not attended by marked hectic fever and not far ad- 
vanced with regard to the lesions of the lungs, or, to 
speak more accurately, when still in the earlier stages 
of the affection, would receive great benefit from the 
woodland air in mountainous districts. Having seen 
that the beneficial effect of forests is but local, the pa- 
tient should, when practicable, keep somewhere near 
by the forests, or, better still, within their shelter, thus 
giving the vapors and the ozone which emanate from 
the trees an opportimity to perform their continuous 
gentle atomization and aid in forwarding good results. 
Additionally, the air of the wilderness also benefits by 
promoting sleep, increasing the appetite, and improv- 
ing nutrition, the latter effect l>eing doubtless attribu- 
table to the action of the ozone upon the human system. 
Here are two truths which are to be observed, if we 
wish to obtain the most successful results. The soil of 
the woodland should always be dry, with little vege- 
table mould, and should be non-malarioiis ; and the 
earlier the patient is sent to his new refuge the better. 
The region should afford a forest area of about fifty 
per centum. The degree of elevation and the character 
of the particular climate selected must be largely de- 
termined by the degree of strength retained, and the 
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other peculiarities of the condition of individual pa- 
tients, the object here being to give merely a general 
idea of the proportion of woods and the character of 
climate suited to some of the commoner forms of con- 
sumption. There are in the United States numerous 
delightful resorts suitable for the above category of pa- 
tients, both during the summer and the winter seasons. 
These are to be found through the Northwestern States 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Colorado, or, starting 
from the northern coast line and passing southerly, we 
meet with them in New York, where are to be found 
in magnificent form the Adirondacks, in Pennsylvania, 
whose grand old Alleghanies aflPord a goodly number, 
in Virginia, and through the Carolinas. If his strength 
does not disallow of it, a patient suffering from any one 
of the conditions above outlined should lead an active 
nomadic life, making frequent woodland excursions, 
since, to realize the greatest benefit from the forest air, 
exercise is essential. In the category of cases above de- 
scribed there is a large element whose conditions call for 
a comparatively dry, pure atmosphere, and hence such 
should, if strength will admit of it, and the disease is 
not rapidly progressing, seek the higher eminences. 
An elevation of from four thousand to six thousand 
feet, with fifty per centum of forests, would be pecu- 
liarly appropriate. For such conditions pine-groves 
would, for reasons before intimated, be preferable. 
The value of the latter has had numerous advocates, 
among which occurs the name of the famous New York 
physician, Professor A. Loomis, in whose opinion camp- 
ing in the pine-forests is exceedingly valuable to con- 
sumptive invalids. There is an excellent example of 
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such a climate lu North Carolina, wbere ptne-forests 
arc so highly-favorably situated, oamely, Rhone Moun- 
tain, whldi has an elevation of six tbonsaud three 
hundred and ninety-four feet, and is covered with vege- 
tation almost to its summit. The species found near 
the base of the mountain are the walnut, oak, maple, 
gum, poplar, magnolia, and others, while at the higher 
points evergreens, spruces, and pines abound. As be- 
fore stated, there are no facta to oppose the practice of 
sending these subjects to forest resorts in the colder 
climates of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other adjacent 
States. 

There Is another large class of consumptive invalids, 
before incidentally alludeiH to, demanding a moister and 
milder climate than that above described. They In- 
clude nearly all cases of phthisis of whatever form who 
are far advanced, or have reached what is termed by 
medical writers the third or last stage of the disease, 
with extensive morbid changes of the lungs. At this 
stage the chiefeat symptoms are great weakness and 
emaciation, troublesome cough, difficulty in breathing, 
night-sweats, loss of appetite, and sometimes diarrhoea. 
To this category also belong the patients in whom 
there is no correlation between the almost complete loss 
of general strength and the small portion of the lung 
implicated, as well as those cases occurring chiefly among 
females, who are possessed of a highly-sensitive nervous 
system, or whose bronchial mucous membranes are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible to the vicissitudes of temperature. 
For the latter classes to resort to high altitudes or to 
unusually cold climates would be gross folly, and for 
them to attempt to lead a nomadic life would only too 
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soon result in aggravation of their condition. On 
the contrary, they need a genial clime to invite them 
out of doors, with more or less humidity of the air, 
according to the peculiarities of the disease and indi- 
vidual, encircling the feverish frame, which state of air 
often renders great service in contributing to the patient's 
comfort, — an oflBce not to be despised in these usually 
hopeless cases. For this class of sufferers, the districts 
to which they are sent should afford not less than 
seventy-five per cent, of forest-growth. The relative 
per centum would also be naturally determined to a 
great extent by the proximity of the resort to the coast 
and the degree of elevation. The air of such a forest 
resort does good service in alleviating urgent symptoms, 
such as troublesome cough, irritability of the nervous 
system, intensity of the hectic flush, and so on, and thus 
it aids in delaying, if not arresting, the onward progress 
of the disease to a fatal issue. The reader will recall 
the fact that our home sanitarium described in the pre- 
vious chapter holds out chances of successful treatment 
in this class of cases, during the cold season. Should, 
however, the invalid of this class be not too far re- 
moved, and should he retain some degree of strength, 
he might make trial of one of the numerous examples 
of winter forest resorts adapted to the treatment of 
cases of this description, which resorts are to be found 
throughout some of our Southern States, particularly 
South Carolina and Georgia. Starting at Aiken, South 
Carolina, latitude about 33^ 5^, and passing in a south- 
east direction until Thoraasville, Georgia, is reached, 
latitude 30° 5', at an elevation varying from five 
Imndred to two thousand feet, where flourish the 
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pino-forests above alluded to in abtindauce. Already 
at various plaws along tliese mouutain ranges tfiere 
are to be seeu many liealth stations, and among them 
we may mention Mount Airy and Eastman's, near 
Macon, Soutb Carolina, and Tbomasville, in'Southern 
Geoi^ia, wbich latter has numerous advocates in the 
medleal profeB^iou, and as it lias an elevation of only 
about five hundred feet, in a mild and charming 
climate, with ample pine-forests, it is peculiarly suited 
for meeting the indications of the class of invalids 
under discussion. The above places, which, however, 
have been brought in recent times to the notice of the 
profession, have proved to be exceedingly operative 
in their good effects upon pulmonary invalids when 
the cases have been properly chosen. It is a fact of 
practical observation that consumptives are abandoning 
the low, moist places on the Florida coasts, while the 
popular tide has been of late tending towartis the pine- 
forests of the uplands. Here also the soil is dry and 
saudy ; the atmosphere contains considerable humidity, 
is impregnated with the balsamic vapors from the pines, 
which furnish suflScicnt ozone for purposes of atmos- 
pheric purification, and the further purpose of effecting 
favorable changes in the blood of the patient. To con- 
sumptive invalids, according to the entire experience of 
those who have made tliis climate their temporary 
refuge, the air is strikingly agreeable and bracing. 
Numerous instances have been reported to the medicaj j^ 
periodicals by physicians exhibiting the value of a r 
dence at these health resorts. 

Having pointed out measures and approprial 

ir the second class of invalids during the winter, t 
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remains to be queried, Where shall they go during the 
warm season ? In the first place, should the patient 
be living in a climate whose midsummer temperature 
is not objectionably high, we deem it free from doubt 
that he could do no better, especially if he be living in 
a rural district and a flower-lover, than to remain at 
home, and engage in the health-giving enterprise of 
the culture of plants both in-doors and out. And for 
the sake of change he might, if conveniently located, 
spend some of his hours in the neighboring forest. 
And when, as is usual in most latitudes, the summer 
heat, and especially in large cities, is great and quite 
injurious in its tendency, the question of change of air 
meets us fairly. Without detaining the reader with a 
description of special places, there are doubtless forest 
resorts not far from every large city throughout the 
temperate zone, and this is particularly true of the 
wooded hills and mountain ranges of our own Key- 
stone. In our own latitude of Philadelphia, any of 
the forests near by would be all that could be desired 
for the present class. The places selected should, of 
course, possess certain natural elements regarding topo- 
graphic arrangement and surrounding scenery. The 
soil, as already intimated, should be dry, and hotel ac- 
commodation of the best. The present group of suf- 
ferers being greatly debilitated, and having extensive 
lesions of the lungs, do not usually retain sufficient 
strength to allow of an active, roving life among hills 
and mountain ranges, and hence they should lead a 
more quiet existence at a lower level and at places well 
sheltered from strong winds. If the invalid be unac- 
customed to a varied social life, a residence at some 
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farm-hoase, properly located with respect to the sur- 
rounding forests, affording a good cuisine and other 
home comforts, would answer his every purpose. The 
patient should spend as much time as possible in the 
shadow of the woods, and for such there ought to be 
opportunity for short excursions in the environs: Dur- 
ing the hottest season, such subjects would find densely- 
shaded nooks, owing to their decidedly lower tempera- 
ture, add greatly to their convenience and physical 
comfort. In my opinion it is an especially important 
truth that the sufferer from consumption belonging to 
the second class depicted should not undertake to reach 
noted resorts a long distance away, and this chiefly for 
two reasons : first, they can receive equal benefits nearer 
home, and, secondly, long journeys in these debilitated 
subjects are always attended by injurious consequences 
on their advent. The practice of expatriation under 
these circumstances is, to put it mildly, almost cruel. 
The air of the woodland is highly beneficial in run- 
down conditions from other causes, and during con- 
valescence from many acute diseases. Upon the au- 
thority of Dr. Oswald {Popular Science Monthly for 
August, 1877), scirrhous affections of the skin disappear 
under the disinfecting influences of the forest air. He 
also quotes Dr. Brehm, who has observed that ophthal- 
mia and leprosy, wliich have become hereditary dis- 
eases not only in the valley of the Nile, but also in the 
table lands of Barca and Tripoli, are utterly unknown 
in the Well-timbered valley of Aby&sinia, though the 
Abyssinians live more than a hundred geographical 
miles nearer to the equator than their afflicted neigh- 
bors. 
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Since our city parks and public squares may be re- 
garded as forests of reduced size, it will appear obvious 
to the reader that they also are capable of valuable hy- 
gienic influences. The writer having elsewhere (" Sani- 
tary Influences of Forest-Growth," loc. ciLj pp. 13, 14) 
called brief attention to their beneficial effects upon the 
air of cities, his remarks are here quoted: "It must be 
confessed that nowhere could trees and ornamental 
shrubbery prove their virtues to greater advantage to 
the public health than by improving the conditions of 
a vitiated city atmosphere. As in the case of forests, 
the action of public grounds must needs be of a local 
character ; hence it is quite obvious that in large cities 
quite a number of squares of the size of those in Phil- 
adelphia would be needed to produce the desired effect. 
The conclusions respecting the influence of forests upon 
local climate apply, with few exceptions of little im- 
portance, in the present instance. For obvious reasons, 
their effect in mitigating the extremes of temj)erature 
by checking the force of wind currents is here almost 
negative, but the trees, by causing refreshing shade 
and transpiring aqueous vapor, have a delightful cool- 
ing effect, thus tending to moderate oppressive mid- 
summer heat of our large cities. Along with the moist 
vapors constantly emitted there are also other health- 
giving principles evolved, and among them ozone is 
perhaps the most important. Since only the flower 
and odoriferous foliage are ozone-generating, the vege- 
tation of these public parks should be selected with 
due regard to this fact. The same percentage of the 
total area should be assigned for retreats of this kind 
as was indicated when speaking of the proper ratio 

28 
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of woodland for ordinary sanitary purposes^ namely, 
twenty-five. But what city can boast of such a per- 
centage of fprest area ?" Perhaps the city affording 
a forest area approaching most nearly to this standard 
is Cleveland, Ohio, which has been happily termed 
" The Forest City," and by the side of this may be 
placed "The City of Elms," New Haven. "This 
would also be manifestly impossible in those portions 
of older cities already densely built up, but even here 
a nearer approach to the proper standard might be at- 
tained by the general planting of trees on either side 
of our thoroughfares. This latter suggestion, if car- 
ried out, would have the effect of improving the air of 
our streets, which is really the air we breathe, and thus 
by means of free ventilation a purer and wholesomer 
atmosphere would be admitted into our dwellings. 

"It is quite evident that by providing sufficient 
reservations of this sort a perfect boon would be con- 
ferred upon that large element of our population, the 
humbler classes, who for financial reasons are unable 
to make a change of residence during the heated term. 
Again, such squares form a convenient substitute for a 
more complete change of air in the cases of that large 
class of little patients suffering from the infantile dis- 
eases of summer. 

" Who can question but that the lives savable by 
the maintenance of a sufficient number of these public 
parks could be counted by tens of thousands ? For 
in all medical knowledge there is no fact better estab- 
lished than that the usual summer ailments of infants 
can be most successfully treated by change of air. 
Than the subject of open squares and their keeping up 
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under proper regulations, there is none more important 
inviting the attention of our municipal law-makers, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that any improvements 
they might make in this regard would be rewarded by 
a realizing sense of having done the greatest good to 
the greatest number/' 

While in recent times certain other advantages of 
these city parks have been pointed out, namely, their 
refining and educating influence ; their rank as places 
from which solid enjoyments of life are to be drawn ; 
their fully-appreciated beauty when artistic eflect is 
displayed in their arrangement; their value for pur- 
poses of shade in summer, and so on, the best reasons 
yet presented, the reader will doubtless be willing to 
concede, for providing and continuing such public 
resorts under oflBcial administration are furnished from 
the side of their sanitary effects. A single word as to 
the particular species to be planted. For street plant- 
ing it is best to select a single species for each street, 
and among the most suitable for this use are the maple, 
poplars, certain oaks, locusts, lindens, and others. In 
making choice of species for grounds of public resort 
this thought should be paramount, namely, that such 
resorts be made as nearly representative of the true 
forest as possible, if, as before incidentally stated, the 
greatest hygienic benefits are to be expected. Besides 
the kinds most usually met with in the woodland flora, 
the horse-chestnut and catalpas would lend additional 
attractiveness. In short, there should here be great 
diversity of species, and chiefly for the reason that 
this would procure a more nearly continuous supply 
of ozone to the air, since the various species would put 
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forth their blossoms at different times during the 
period of vegetable growth. For reasons still more 
obvious, the resinous species should never ffil to be 
selected for their effect in developing this active body. 
For rules to serve as a guide as to the best methods 
to be adopted in planting, the reader is referred to the 
hints contained in the chapter on "Practical Flori- 
culture." He can also consult with advantage works 
on forestry. 

Finally, it is my wish to call brief attention to the 
evident sanitary advantages held out by judicious 
planting of private grounds. As can be attested by 
numerous living examples, the man who engages with 
some degree of enthusiasm in the work of planting 
trees and shrubbery on his homestead achieves no 
slight blessing in the way of enjoyment and content- 
ment from his new vocation, apart from the well- 
known hygienic benefits to be derived from such a 
course. 

In one of the numbers (583) of the Spectator , Addi- 
son (quoted by Hough, loc. dt,, page 114) has the 
following : " There is indeed something truly magnifi- 
cent in this kind of amusement. It gives a nobler air 
to several parts of nature; it fills the earth with a 
variety of beautiful scenes, and has something in it 
like creation. For this reason the pleasure of one 
who plants is something like that of the poet, who, as 
Aristotle observed, is more delighted with his produc- 
tions than any other writer or artist that is known. 
Plantations have one advantage in them which is not 
to be found is most other works, as they give a pleasure 
of a more lasting date, and continually improve in the 
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eye of the planter. When you have finished a build- 
ing or any other undertaking of a like nature, it im- 
mediately begins to decay on your hands ; you see it 
brought to its utmost point of perfection, and from 
that time hastening to its ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have finished your plantations they are still 
arriving at higher degrees of perfection as long as you 
live, and appear more delightful in each succeeding 
year than they did in the foregoing." 

Though utterances such as the above show beauti- 
fully how efficacious is the practice of tree-planting to 
foster the interests of sylviculture, yet a knowledge of 
the hygienic advantages offered by these sylvan gifts of 
nature, which advantages the pages of this book will, 
it is hoped, convey to the mind of the cultivator, will 
scarcely fail of the effect to invest the custom with new 
and lively interest still better calculated to promote 
the same good cause. 
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